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THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
By ARNALDO CERVESATO. With 407 IDustrations. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


This book is likely to be a revelation in certain respects even to 
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OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 
By JOSEPH LUCAS. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, 5s, net. 
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EGYPTIAN ART. 
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Service des Antiquités, Cairo. With over 100 Illustrations. 
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MODERN RUSSIA. 
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By RAYMOND POINCARE. President of the French 
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a Map and Illustrations. Second Impression, Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Francois Boucher (1703-1770). 
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other Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
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By Dr. G. V. LEGROS. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is a prose poem on a great scientist, his simple life and remarkable 
work,’’—Daily Graphic, 

“Stands out as a really sound, sympathetic and artistic piece of work... 
as fascinating as a romance,”—The Times. 


LORD LISTER: His Life and Work. 
By G. T. WRENCH, M.D. With 8 Illustrations, Cloth, 
15s. net. 


**A story of unsurpassed fascination in the annals of science,””—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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achievement, the book will be welcomed for the light it throws on his character 
and personality.” —Standard, 


MACAULAY, ESSAYIST AND 
HISTORIAN. 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ Shake- 
peare Studied in Six Plays,” &e. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Tt does not deal explicitly with politics in any form, but itis such an acute 
analysis of the habit of mind of Macaulay and those who thought with him 
that it is in reality a political treatise of importance.””—The Globe, 
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BOOKS. 
—_—@—— 
M. LOISY’S SOUVENIRS.* 

“To think one has the right to chatter about him- 
self to the public is a swelling presumption that ends 
usually in ridicule.” So says M. Loisy in his modest pro- 
logue, but he adds that if anyone is pushed against his will 
into the public view, and is distorted by the flowing pen of an 
exuberant journalism, it may become his duty, as it certainly 
is his right, to present himself with soberness and accuracy. 
Renan, he says, imagined how the shadows in his portrait 
would be darkened by the etching of acrimonious theologians, 
until in a century or two there would stand out against the 
argent of a blameless and enlightened church nothing but a 
sable figure. And M. Loisy foresees that he is likely to be 
transmitted in darker tones than Renan. “Transfuge de 
Ifglise, Renan fut plus qu’hérétique; néanmoins il n’est pas 
et ne sera jamais compté parmi les hérésiarques. Ce triste 
honneur est déja échu celui qui écrit ces lignes; ses livres 
sont condamnés au méme titre que les ouvrages de Luther 
et de Calvin; ses lecteurs encourent l’excommunication qui 
atteint les fauteurs d’hérésie.” In fact, a sinister legend is 
being created, and nothing less than the figure of Judas can 
typify the notion of M. Loisy which will be handed down to 
an orthodox posterity. 

As to this, at any rate beyond the immediate future, 
M. Loisy’s narrative will raise many doubts. He has, how- 
ever, no doubt with regard to his own position, and the 
attitude towards it of impartial readers, whom alone he 
desires and expects to satisfy. “Le présent écrit n’a rien 
dapologie. Il n’y a lA aucun mystére d'iniquité, nul délit 
pour lequel on ait lieu de s’excuser. On donne des explications 
qui peuvent étre utiles. On ne songe aucunement 4 une 
justification qui est superflue.” If pellucid candour and 
perfect simplicity be merits in a book, then this little auto- 
biography will rank among the most meritorious of writings ; 
if they be convincing, no mental history is likely to be more 
persuasive and triumphant. 

It opens with a singularly charming landscape, as delicate 
and luminous as a Corot. 

“La Marne, en sortant de Saint-Dizier, s’infléchit légérement 
vers le sud et vient longer le pied des céteaux boisés ou plantés 
de vignes qui dominent de ce cété le fertile Perthois. Elle passe 
devemt l’antique chapelle de Saint-Aubain, un saint a pélerinages, 
et qui fait encore des miracies; puis c’est, en avancant a l’ouest, 
le petit clocher de la Neuville-au-Pont, moins haut que les arbres 
qui l’entourent; plus loin la vieille église d’Ambriéres, qu’on 
dirait préte A tomber de l’escarpement ot elle se dresse, veuve 
de ses nefs latérales, dépourvue de clocher, avec son portail 
mutilé comme si la hache y avait passé. Aprés un crochet vers le 
bourg de Perthes, la riviére paresseuse se rapproche des hauteurs, 
au-dessous, de l’ancienne abbaye de Haute-Fontaine, et bientot, 
la barritre des collines disparaissant, elle s’avance lentement a 
travers les plaines unies de la Champagne.” 

In this magical scenery M. Loisy was born, at Ambriéres, 
of peasant stock. Only physical weakness kept him from 
living in the useful and healthy ways of his ancestors. 
When he was taken to the village school, a shy and sickly 
child of four and a half, he sat silent for two days before 
the alphabet. On the third he repeated all the letters 
without being asked, “n’ayant voulu prononcer les noms 
de ces signes étranges avant de les bien connaitre.” This 

ingrained unwillingness to speak without a thorough know- 
ledge is characteristic of his life. Though never encouraged 
by his family, the clerical profession presented itself to him 
gradually as the only one compatible with his feeble health, 
his studious tastes, and his difficult circumstances. After two 
years at the ecclesiastical school of Suint-Dizier, he made up 
his mind definitely, and in 1874 he passed on to the Grand 
Séminaire at Chilons. M. Loisy speaks with respect of his 
clerical teachers. The parish clergy of the old régime, he says, 
and their successors in the first half of the nineteenth century 
had accustomed the population to regard Christianity seriously, 
as a prudent and austere discipline, which they respected 


* Choses Passées, Par Alfred Loisy, Paris: Emile Nourry. ([3fr. 30c.] 


always even when only half obeying it. He speaks equally 
well of his masters at the seminary; and his life there began 
in an atmosphere of genuine and solid piety: “ Aucun nuage 
de doute ne venait troubler mes relations avec le monde divin.” 
“L’oraison mentale du matin me ravissait.” “Les chants 
d’église me jetaient parfois dans une sorte d’extase attendrie.” 
He gave himself with all his heart to the Church, because he 
conceived her to be the shrine of the intellectual life, the most 
potent organ of truth and charity in the world. But he was 
troubled and tortured when he began his course of dogmatic 
theology, for a rational analysis of the Christian evidences is 
bound to be disturbing. ‘Catholic doctrine, since the Middle 
Ages, has been presented in the form of a constructive logic. 
It is an ordered building, whose members all support one 
another mutually ; an imposing cathedral of which the salient 
defect is the weakness of its foundations.” M. Loisy’s auto- 
biography is the explanation of how he came to discover, 
slowly and reluctantly, that the system to which he had con- 
secrated his life and genius has no intellectual foundations, 
no solid basis in reality and facts. Faith, he says, is not 
demonstrable. Religion cannot be constructed by evidential 
arguments; but Catholic theology professes that it can: 
“ Telle est la base du Christianisme orthodoxe; c’est 4 dire que 
la base est nulle pour l'objet qu’on se propose dans la démon- 
stration.” He started with a complete faith in the Church 
and in all her teaching. Scholastic theology first, and then 
a scholar’s knowledge of the Jewish documents, of their com- 
position and environment, on which alone the whole Catholic 
theory is founded, compelled him to modify his views. As 
the official authority in the Church could not accept, and would 
not even allow, his modification, the final breach was inevitable. 
This is the intellectual drama which M. Loisy presents. It is 
the converse to Newman’s Apologia. 

The exterior details of M. Loisy’s tragedy are soon told. 
He was ordained priest in 1878, and during three years he 
served a couple of sequestered parishes. Then he went to 
the Catholic Institute in Paris as a student and a lecturer. 
A growing knowledge of Hebrew and of the Gospel texts led 
him to see that these documents hardly support the traditional 
fabric which has been erected upon them. It was borne in 
upon him at length that the official authority in the Roman 
Church, as it is at present, is the greatest existing obstacle to 
the intellectual freedom and progress of mankind; but he 
went on hoping against hope that the clergy might become 
permeated by living thought and knowledge. He found instead 
that the ruling authorities preferred to live, and felt instinc- 
tively that they could only live, by the mediaeval and 
scholastic standards of theology; that the Roman Curia 
wished to dominate modern society, and not to adapt the 
Church to it. Such a policy must lead in the end to a 
death from intellectual anaemia, for men cannot go on living 
hy the standards of the thirteenth or even of the sixteenth 
century. Both centuries are dead intellectually, and never 
can they be revived. This policy is alienating the educated 
population in every Roman Catholic country from organized 
Christianity; and it is widening the unwholesome barrier 
between laity and clergy. The authorities fight desperately 
to maintain their policy; but, as M. Houtin has observed, 
with his invariable acuteness, though Pius X. may appear 
to have silenced the Modernists, his Church is nevertheless 
confronted by all the problems which are covered by the 
term “modernism.” And, as M. Loisy points out, the 
parallel is not now between the Church of the past in her 
conflict with heresy ; it resembles the agony of a decrepit 
paganism before newer and more living spiritual forces. For 
modernism is a later and more terrible incarnation of the 
Sphinx; and her questions are fatal to those who refuse to 
answer them or who answer wrong. 

As M. Loisy said wittily to the Archbishop of Paris, his 
opinions came to him, not from reading the Germans, but 
from reading the Bible; and on pages 139-141 of his little 
book will be found a lucid exposition of the Biblical question 
as it is held at present by most competent scholars. M. Loisy 
tried his best, as Tyrrell did also, to reconcile official 
Catholicism with modern thought and scholarship, as well 
as to liberate criticism and history from the interference of 
theology, or rather from their bondage to a certain presenta- 
tion of it by theologians who as a rule are not experts in 
history and Scripture. It was for this purpose that L’ Rvangile 
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authorities concerned ; but the human elements in the story 
are enlivened by M. Loisy’s humorous and ironic pictures 
of Cardinals Richard and Meignan, Monsignor Duchesne, 
M. d’Hulst, and other prominent ecclesiastics. 

Renan says of his own Souvenirs, “On écrit de telles choses 
pour transmettre aux autres la théorie de l’univers qu’on 
porte en soi.” M. Loisy found that the pontifical theory of 
the universe was not in accordance with scientific knowledge, 
and he chose the explanation which he thought truer. It is 
easier for those who cling to the pontifical theory to abuse 
men who are compelled to decide otherwise than to explain 
what they would have them do if intellectual candour and 
common honesty are to be maintained. 

Though M. Loisy was compelled to leave the papal church, 
he speaks of it always with affection and respect, and he 
acknowledges religion to be an essential factor in human 
nature. Indeed, he is continuing his life’s work under 
happier and freer auspices by occupying the Chair of the 
History of Religions in the Collége de France. As his 
eminence in scholarship is thus acknowledged and rewarded, 
we hope that in due time his literary excellence may lead 
him to a fauteuil under Mazarin’s dome in the Académie 
Francaise, for M. Loisy’s long row of little volumes are 
models of the lightest and choicest French prose. 





JACOBITE PRISONERS IN THE TOWER.* 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ADAM WILLIAMSON, after long service 
in the Third Regiment of Foot Guards, obtained the Deputy- 
Lieutenantship of the Tower in 1722, and held it till his death 
in 1747. He was a man of considerable ability and education, 
the author of a work on the Military Memoirs and Maxims of 
Marshal Turenne, and a staunch Hanoverian and Protestant, 
with a vehement dislike of all Jacobites, Papists, and non- 
jurors. He was something more thana Whig placeman, for in 
a manuscript collection of apophthegms we find the following: 
“The common way of abusing men who oppose arbitrary 
principles in State or Church is to call ’em Republicans, 
Libertines, and Deists—sometimes Atheists is thought good 
enough for ’em—enemies to religion, to Christianity, and to 
the clergy; but surely they are the best men who support 
our liberties as by law allowed, and they are the worst who 
would preach us into a slavish subjection to their unreason- 
able schemes.” He seems to have been a painstaking, indus- 
trious, and somewhat irascible being, whose temper was sorely 
tried by his job. The Deputy-Lieutenantship of the 'Tower 
was no bed of roses, and in the Diary which is now published, 
under the auspices of the Royal Historical Society, a great 
deal of space is taken up with complaints of the difficulties of 
recovering his disbursements from the Government. He had 
to lend a bankrupt prisoner money for his maintenance or let 
the gentleman starve; as often as not the prisoner could 
not repay him, and to recover it from the Treasury was like 
wringing water from a stone. When we remember that most 
of the prisoners were Scottish or Irish Jacobites, whom 
Williamson regarded as the most despicable of mortals, we 
shall find ample excuse for his frequent shortness of temper. 

The Diary is full of items of great antiquarian interest. 
It gives us the most intimate details about the incarceration 
of eighteenth-century traitors, their warding and victualling, 
their hours of liberty, their modes of trial, and the last 
grim scene on Tower Hill. We hear of the visit of 
the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the husband of Maria 
Theresa, who was not allowed to see the Regalia because they 
fell so far short in magnificence of the Imperial crown which 
he was to wear. We are told of one occasion when the new 
Lord Mayor was sworn in before the Constable of the Tower, 
while the Barons of the Exchequer were on circuit. But by far 
the greatest interest of the work is found in the records of the 
different prisoners, from Atterbury to Lovat. Williamson had 
a trying time with the Bishop of Rochester; “the worst man 
I ever had to do with in all my life,” says the poor Lieutenant. 
He was always complaining of the cruelty of his treatment 
and the difficulties put in the way of his correspondence, but 
Williamson declares that “all the time the hipocritical Bishop 
had eleven quires of paper by him and Pens and ink in Pro- 
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remain in the room ; the spiritual arm wrestled with the 
secular and flung him on a bed—a feat thus celebrated by 
Atterbury’s friend, Samuel Wesley :— 
“The Blackbird with a look replies 

That flashed majestic from his eyes: 

Not sprung of Eagle-brood, the Kite 

Falls prostrate, grovelling, at the sight.” 
The Bishop seems to have used more than the majesty of hig 
eye on this occasion. Altogether, when the order for banish. 
ment came, it was a very willing Lieutenant who conveyed his 
prisoner to his ship at Woolwich and gave him three huzzag 
at parting for joy to be quit of him. The famous Parson 
Kelly was another prisoner who vexed Williamson’s soul. Hg 
was given the liberty of taking the air within ten miles of 
London under the care of a gaoler and returning the same 
evening. On the 27th of October, 1736, he made his escape in 
an ingenious way. He had ordered a great red horseman’s 
coat, and he and his gaoler set out in a hackney coach to take 
it back to the tailor for alteration. On returning he put on 
the coat, in which none of the guards had seen him, but after 
he parted with his gaoler inside the walls he did not go to 
his room but walked out of the gate, the colour of the coat 
being not unlike that of the officers who came and went all day. 
Kelly was on his parole not to escape during his hours of 
liberty, and Williamson seems to think that he broke it, and 
complains bitterly of the folly of trusting “such Traitors, 
espetially old Irish Papists.” But it may fairly be argued 
that the parole only extended to the hours of liberty, and 
did not apply to an escape from within the Tower walls. One 
of the saddest cases the Lieutenant had to deal with was that 
of the Highland deserters, the 101 men of the Black Watch 
who mutinied when they were removed from Scotland, under 
the impression that they were to be sent to the Plantations, 
Three of the men were shot—a hard fate for bewildered 
countrymen who in their mutiny had behaved with great 
decency and orderliness. 

The ’45 brought lordlier recruits to the Lieutenant’s flock, 
That extraordinary being, Charles Radclyffe, titular Earl 
of Derwentwater, was executed on Williamson’s evidence, 
He had been condemned and outlawed for high treason 
years before, but in face of his denials it was difficult 
to prove his identity with the outlaw. Williamson swore 
that the prisoner, while drinking wine with him, had 
admitted identity, and the evidence was sufficient for the 
Court to proceed on. The Lieutenant was much blamed 
for thus divulging what he had heard sub rosa, and Horace 
Walpole relates that he once complained to Lovat that he 
could not sleep, he was so haunted with rats, and that grim 
wit retorted, “You mean Ratcliffes.” Most of the famous 
Jacobite names appear in the Diary, such as Young 
Glengarry, otherwise Pickle the Spy; Tullibardine, who 
died in the Tower; John Murray of Broughton, whose 
intended treachery Williamson discovered, and whom he 
brought to a meeting with Lord Hardwicke and the Duke of 
Newcastle. “They came at 8 and stayd examining him til 
one a clock in the morning, to good purpose, for his dis- 
coverys were great and full.” There is no mention of Flora 
Macdonald, and the editor of the Diary thinks that she was 
not among the Tower prisoners. The most notable inmates 
were, of course, the four Scots Lords, Cromarty, Kilmarnock, 
Balmerino, and Lovat. The first three were tried together, 
and Williamson notes that during the trial they were not 
ill-provided with food—“ Chickens, lamb, roast veal, dryd 
Tongues, &c.” Cromarty was reprieved on his wife's petition ; 
Kilmarnock, of whom Williamson had a high opinion, 
admitted his errors and went soberly and gently to his death. 
Not so old Balmerino. 

“ Pitied by gentle minds, Kilmarnock died ; 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side.” 
The heroic old man met his fate without a shadow of wavering. 
He explained to Kilmarnock exactly how he should lay his 
head on the block, and advised him to bite his lips to 
prevent wincing. He solaced his last days with continual 
quarrels with Williamson, who annoyed him by announcing 
the warrant of execution while he was at dinner with his wife. 
He kept his spirits high to the end; invited the Lieutenant to 
drink King James’s health as they were leaving the Tower; 
besought the gaoler in the coach not “to break his shins with 
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axe”; and announced on the scaffold that if 


ken the Sacrament he would have knocked 
Williamson down. His dying declaration was a fervent con- 
fession of Jacobitism. He gave a sum to the executioner 
and apologized for its smallness. “It is all I have. I never 
had much money.” Lovat had not Balmerino’s dignity, but 
be bad all his courage. He made friends with Williamson 
and his family, for there were few who did not succumb to 
Simon's magnetism when Simon chose to exert it. He 
made every effort to save his life, and repented of every- 
thing of which he thought it worth while to repent. 
But when all efforts proved vain, he resigned himself 
to his fate, and met it in a spirit of mocking gaiety. On 
the Major of the Tower visiting him a day or two before 
his execution and asking him how he did, “Did?” he said, 
“Why, I am about doing very well, for I am preparing myself 
for a place where hardly any Majors and very few Lieutenant- 
Generals go.” On observing the crowd at the scaffold, “ God 
save us!” he cried. “ Why should there be such a bustle about 
taking off an old grey head that cannot get up three steps 
without two men to support it?” And his last words were 
the well-known line of Horace, “ Dulee et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” Controversy has raged round the disposal of 
his remains, but the editor of the volume shows that a coffin 
purporting to contain him was buried in the Tower. There 
was, however, ample opportunity for abstracting the body, 
and it is possible that the tradition of burial in Scotland may 


that damned 
he had not ta 


be true. 

It remains to be said that the editor has done his work 
admirably, and that the biographical appendices which he 
has provided could scarcely be bettered. 





SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND.* 

One wonders, on turning over these pages from the memoir 
of a rake of the eighteenth century, how much of its similarity 
to the great novels of the time is due to a literary convention 
and how much to the truth of those genial writers whom one 
has always regarded as creating rather than describing reality. 
Something, no doubt, must be attributed to the former cause, 
for William Hickey, though he does not seem to have had 
much devotion to literature, was an old Westminster boy, and 
wrote English both easily and well. “ William,” says his 
father, at a certain crisis in his son’s career, “I lament that 
you should once more have deceived and disappointed me. . . 
But I have observed that plans fondly laid by parents for 
their children very early in life are seldom or never made 
effectual. It has pleased an all-wise Providence to heap upon 
me accumulated afilictions, but God’s will be done; it is as 
much my duty as my inclination humbly to bow to these 
visitations.” Can we believe that our forefathers in moments 
of such stress were masters of periods so mellifluous? Or, 
again, can one think that melancholy Mr. Dawson, on 
seeing our hero the subject of an unfortunate accident, 
really excused his merriment with the words, “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Hickey, but there is to me something so super- 
latively ridiculous in a man’s falling from his horse that 
I never see it without its exciting my risibility.” Then, 
again, the sailor’s talk brings us straight to Smollett. 
“Avast heaving upon that rope, my right one,” says a tar 
to William Hickey, when he is proposing to drive from Deal 
to London; “it isa cruel dark night, and you'll not be able 
to carry sail. Mount a couple of nags, take a pilot to run 
ahead and steer the proper course, and you'll be in Canterbury 
in no time.” Of the same school is Captain Pritty, Hickey’s 
host on the same occasion, who addresses his too-prudent 
guest as a “slip-slop, moll dawdling boy,” continuing :— 
“Damn me if ever I saw such milksop poor devils as ye are. 
What’s got into the present race! There is not an ounce of 
proper spirit about them. Gad so, when I was your age I'd as 
soon have hung myself as lost a week in that sink, Deal. No, 
damn me, I’d have run up to Lunnun at least and made a night 
on’t, but you wishy-washy, soft masters, fresh from mammy’s 
apron strings, have no nous. Damn me, there’s nothing in ye. 
No, nothing in ye.” 

Needless to say, Hickey took the advice of the tar and the 
captain, hired two nags, and, leaving the ship on which he had 
put into Deal in the course of his voyage of exile to the Indies, 
posted up to London, made a night of it, and drove back 


* The Memoirs of William Hickey, 1749-1775. Edited by Alfred Spencer. 
Loudoun: Hurst and Blackett, [12s. 6d. net.) 
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ventre a@ terre to catch his boat again. But whether the 


language is the language of fact or of fiction, poor William 
Hickey’s life was only too much like that of a Smollett hero. 
His father was a well-known lawyer, and friend of Reynolds, 
Burke, and Goldsmith, of whom the latter wrote in his 
“ Retaliation ” :— 
“ Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature, 

And slander itself must allow him good nature. 

He cherished his friend and he relished a bumper ; 

Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 

Then what was his failing? Come tell it and burn ye. 

He was, could he help it? a special attorney.” 
It was not surprising that, in spite of Goldsmith's chaff, good 
Mr. Hickey nourished the ambition that his son should go 
soberly into the law. But poor William was constitutionally 
incapable of sobriety. Nor was his early upbringing cal- 
culated to improve him in this respect. His father, though a 
sound and honourable man of business, “ was of a convivial 
and expensive turn,” and there was an atmosphere of free- 
dom about his house in St. Albans Street which no doubt 
encouraged William’s constitutional tendencies. Moreover, 
he was often able to escape, even as a tiny child, to the King’s 
Arms, or into Pall Mall, where, being an exceedingly pretty 
boy, he was, he tells us, “noticed and caressed by the first 
people in the kingdom.” “ By five years old he had earned the 
nickname of ‘ Pickle.’ At seven he expressed the wish to be 
a man, that he might ‘ drink two bottles of wine every day.’” 
At fourteen he joined in the dissipation of a riotous elder 
brother, with whom he consumed “many a bumper of claret 
and champagne in the company of the most lovely women of 
the Metropolis.” Soon after this he was removed in disgrace 
from Westminster, and, after a short and inglorious residence 
at a school in Streatham, found himself in 1766 (with his 
hair tied, powdered and pomatumed, turned over his fore- 
head, and garnished with three curls on each side and 
a thick false tail) a dashing clerk in his father’s office. 
Some parts of the attorney’s profession our William found 
pleasant enough. He gives an amusing account of bis expedi- 
tions in pursuit of the great but elusive Mr. Thurlow through 
the taverns of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane. “*‘ Well, you 
young rascal, damn your blood, what do you want? How the 
devil did you find me out?’ ‘Why, sir,’ answered I, ‘I heard 
the master of the house order six bottles of port for Number 3, 
and I was certain you must be here, so I ran up and entered 
without ceremony.’ This made a great laugh, putting Mr. 
Thurlow into high good-humour, who swore I was a damned 
clever fellow and should do, and, turning to his companions, 
he said, ‘ This is a wicked dog, who does with me as he pleases, 
a son of Joe Hickey.’” William now took to frequenting 
taverns and billiard-rooms, where he was initiated into the 
intricacies of the game by a set of wary old sharpers who 
passed him from one to the other, relieving him regularly of 
such small sums as the size of his allowance enabled him to 
afford, at the same time taking a genuine and friendly interest 
in his progress. A more dangerous step was the joining of a 
roaring club, which, to avoid the “stupid, formal, ancient 
prigs” and “horrid perriwig bores” who frequented the 
coffee-room, supped daily in the private room of a Bow Street 
tavern and passed the night in the less creditable houses by 
which it was surrounded. Another club of which he was a 
member frequented a house at Battersea, where they engaged 
in a strenuous game of “ field tennis” (apparently more like 
Pelota than our lawn tennis) invented by themselves. The 
sport was generally followed by a debauch, and not the least of 
the tavern’s attractions was the landlord’s daughter, familiarly 
known along the river-side as “Silver-tail” by reason of the 
extraordinary fairness of her hair. But still Battersea 
and “Silver-tail” were less dangerous than “Blasted Bet 
Wilkinson ” and her comrades, with whom he went the nightly 
round from ‘Marjoram's’ or ‘The Dog and Duck’ to ‘ The 
Soup Shop’ and ‘The Finish,’ whence (if ‘ poor pilgarlic,’ as he 
quaintly calls himself, was not earlier found lying drunk in 
the kennel and carried home by good samaritans) he would 
creep exhausted to bed at five or six in the morning. In 
addition to all these dissipations, William kept a boat upon 
the river, and in 1768 assisted in the notable feat of rowing 
an eight-oared cutter a hundred and thirty miles in thirteen 
hours ; and he was also a famous cricketer, taking part in a 
great Eton and Westminster match in the same year, This 
match, however, was a fatal one for him. It took place at a 
time when his family had gone to France and left him alone 
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in London with the sole care of his father’s houses in London 
and at Twickenham, his cellars, and his horses, and also of a 
considerable sum of money. This confidence was the more 
reckless inasmuch as William had but lately been discovered 
in a most reprehensible course of fraud. His own earnings 
proving inadequate for the supply of his pleasures, he had for 
some time past been regularly appropriating the sums entrusted 
to him for counsel’s fees, &c., tothe same purpose. Poor William ! 
we have his word for it that he intended to go into the strictest 
training for the match. Unfortunately, when he was actually 
on the way to Twickenham to spend his last night soberly he 
was waylaid by three raffish acquaintances, who persuaded him 
to stay in town and join a snug supper party at the ‘Shake- 
spear.’ Evening came, and our hero, despite the warnings of 
the tavern-keeper, drank himself insensible and woke up next 
morning at a bagnio in a state of abject misery, and, what was 
worse, robbed of both his own and his father’s money. There 
was only time to gallop down to Hampton for the match, and, 
though the Westminsters proved successful, not much of the 
credit was due to their famous “stop behind the wicket.” Of 
his three genial acquaintances one subsequently broke bis neck 
at Guildford races, one blew out his brains in the Fleet, 
and the third suffered transportation for highway robbery. 
As for William, a terrible blow awaited him on reaching 
St. Albans Street that night. He found his family returned, 
having left his poor mother dead in France. This exploit was 
the end of his career in London, for his father lost no time in 
procuring him a commission in the military service of the 
East India Company. William, cheerful to the last, joined 
the “Euphrates” Lodge of the “Bucks” at the Globe in 
Craven Street, where he proceeded to air his new regimentals 
to his own great satisfaction, and at last in December, after 
giving a grand dinner and “a skinful of wine” to all the 
destitute ladies of Marjoram’s and ‘The Dog and Duck,’ and 
receiving a present of a gold toothpick case with a miniature 
of herself on the inside of the lid from one of the many 
objects of his more serious affections, who to do her justice 
had made every effort to keep him out of mischief during the 
last few months, finally left England in December. 

The story of his travels in India and China during the 
next five years contains much lively anecdote and observation 
which would have delighted Smollett, but on the whole these 
chapters lack the freshness of the early life in London. Nor 
does he recapture the old atmosphere even when he returns to 
England and comes into contact with the notorious “Mohawks” 
and their imitators among the young bloods of his day, whose 
violence and brutality he had the courage and good sense 
consistently to oppose. Alas! his new sobriety did not extend 
+o the improvement of his own conduct. Before long he was 
embarked on the old courses, and did not scruple even to have 
recourse to the same system of misappropriation which had 
caused his former downfall. His father once more came to 
the rescue, and the end of the volume leaves him sailing from 
England a second time (but on this occasion without even the 
consolation of a red coat), to take up the practice of the law 
in Jamaica. It isto be hoped that Mr. Spencer will soon give 
us the remaining volumes of this most entertaining and 
instructive memoir, which deserves, both for its human and 
historical interest, to be widely studied. 





UP-COUNTRY IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
Ir is probably wholesome for us to be reminded from time to 
time (as this little volume of Miss Baughaa’s most modestly 
reminds us) how sadly incurious is the Imperialism of the 
average Briton—including in that category our undistin- 
guished selves. For what, after all, do most of us know of 
New Zealand? We have learned perhaps that it lies some- 
where near Australia, that its women have votes, and that 
it supplies us with Canterbury lamb. We may remember, 
too, its prowess at Rugby football, but it does not compete in 
the triangular test matches, and with that our zeal for know- 
ledge evaporates. Yet New Zealand is perhaps the most 
beautiful and romantic of all the rich possessions of the 
Imperial Crown. Within the limits of its narrow islands are 
to be found mountains no less lofty, glaciers more vast and 
more fantastically beautiful than those of Switzerland, and 
beneath their naked rocks and perennial snows stretch illimit- 
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able evergreen forests, glossy and dark, flashing with torrente 
feathered with fern and creeper, and starred in springtime with 
the milky clematis and the red bloom of the rata flower, Vine 
and fig, orange and lemon, peach and quince, flourish in 
orchard, field, and garden. Gorse blooms as golden as on Devon 
cliffs ; there ave pastures as trim and fresh as those of Leicester. 
shire; and the coasts can show rocks broken and stern as 
legendary Cornwall, low capes rich and varied as the long 
indentations of the Western Highlands. Even burnt tree 
trunks,empty kerosene tins, and corrugated iron have not 
destroyed its inextinguishable beauty. And what romance jg 
there in the story of that ancient people who came to it long 
ago in their high-beaked carved canoes from the far Pacific, 
and, as they gazed down the curve of its endless cliffs, 
flashing in the pure light which is its perpetual element, 
named it first “Ao téa-roa,” the “long white cloud”! 
Fortunately, in spite of the fierce struggle through which 
the white man had to establish his conquest, he has been able 
to learn an affection for the Maori which he feels for no other 
native race, and the ancient nation etill lives on, speaking its 
beautiful speech of soft vowel-sounds untainted by the “s,” 
that bane of poets, practising its ancient arts of oratory and 
song, living in its carven houses, making even of the tattoo 
mark a symbol and a decoration of curious charm—still, in 
spite of European dress and half-assimilated British customs, 
the finest savage race in the world. If the French had had 
the good fortune to conquer New Zealand, what a part it 
would have played in their national life! Surely every townin 
France would have had its “ Café Nouvelle-Zélande,” Maori 
romances would have flooded every bookstall, we should have had 
a coiffure kiwz, and no true Parisienne would have walked 
abroad without a delicate tattoo mark beneath her lower lip, 
But, with the English, pride of Empire takes more sober 
forms. Proud we undoubtedly are, but we are also ignorant, 
Nor is the blame entirely ours. New Zealand still lacks her 
vates sacer, and, though she has in recent years given us an 
anthology, she has not yet found a poet to do for her what 
Gordon and Kendal have done for 
“The land where bright blossoms are scentless 
And songless bright birds.” 

All this should make Miss Baughan’s small and unpretentious 
volume doubly welcome, for, short as it is, it gives a true and 
attractive picture of many sides of colonial life. One of its 
pleasantest chapters describes a voyage in a little coasting 
steamer from Auckland to Gisborne, down the western coast 
of the North Island. Miss Baugkan makes us live through all 
the joy and excitement of the voyage. ‘“ ‘The freshness of 
morning, its sweet intensity of clearness when we are well 
out at sea, its evening aromas of sun-baked turf, warm tauhinu, 
and spicy smoke; and the splendour of unreined vigour, 
when rounding the sails like apples and piling the bright 
water into hills, it dashes us along through dashing music 
and motion and spray.” We sit with her in the stern to see 
the ship go about on a breezy day, “deck all aslant, wind 
dinting the sails into deep hollows, sun filling them with 
gold, and pencilling them with the dun shadows of shrouds 
and dargling reef-points, water all a brave and white-capped 
boisterous blue on this side of her, roughly dark and silver 
on the other”; and then “over goes the helm, ont fades the 
wind from the great mainsail overhead, and like a dis- 
appointed, helpless thing, all the life out of it, there it hangs, 
listless, flat, unlit . .. till, as she recovers the breeze, first 
the headsails, then the fore, and finally the mainsail fill and 
swell out again. Again all is taut above, a great plump 
cheek of gold, and away and away we dance, all alive over 
the buoyant water, and through the singing air.” Past black 
cliffs we sail, and barren headlands, beneath great mountains, 
whence the dark virgin forest comes rolling downward to the 
water’s edge, past undulating grass lands, dotted with the 
spiky cabbage tree, past white spires and huddled groups of 
low smokeless roofs, shaded by blue-gum, willow, and poplar; 
and every hour the bright sea changes, the silvery sea-swallows 
swoop about our sides, and the dolphins play and tumble 
before us and behind. Then there is “the excitement of 
landing through the surf—the waiting in smooth water 
between two huge white-crested breakers; the rowing back 
to meet the one astern, ... the sharp swing skyward of the 
stern; the breathless momentary poise and pause; then the 
tremendous thump down as the great wave passes beneath 
the boat; and, finally, our victorious rushing shoreward upon 
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iauailll streams of snow.” And the pleasures of the shore 
are not forgotten. Now we run into a Maori settlement, 
where the natives come out to greet us in their green-painted 
leaflike boats, and ashore, beside the open storehouses of bright 
ellow grain, the people gather in groups about the fire 
of fragrant corn-cobs. The girls, in their dark blue cotton 
dresses, their long hair rippling glossy down their backs, are 
shelling maize, the yellow heaps already shelled glowing 
beside them, and from between their brown fingers the grain 
falling from the cobs in golden showers. Sometimes an 
adverse wind brings an enforced leisurc, and gives occasion 
for a ramble over low cliffs, whence we can look down through 
the black boughs of the pohutu kawa trees, still starred 
here and there with blood-red blossom, at the great green 
glassy combers rolling majestically inshore, or scramble 
through the dense undergrowth that skirts the bush, coming 
now and then all unexpectedly upon some open glade, 
grass-carpeted and sunny, dotted with trees, and here and 
there the rosy gold of ripe peaches glowing between the 
leaves. 
It is in recalling her own joy in such scenes as these that 
Miss Baughan is most successful; she can even find in the 
melancholy leagues of burned and blackened bush something 
spacious and sea-like, an exultation in the free play and 
modulation of light and air above and about it, and in its very 
insignia of destruction a promise of human labour and human 
happiness. Not that her book lacks the more direct human 
interest, but her fancy is more responsive to the charms of 
sights and sounds and odours. There is real pathos in her 
description of the old French settlement, planted long ago 
beside a mountain lake that is almost, but not quite, Savoy. 
French names still stand above the shop doors, the streets 
still breathe the indefinable air of the old country; but there 
are only one or two survivors of the ancient colony alive, and 
they linger sadly to see a new race spring up around them, 
speaking the clipped and sing-song alien speech, practising 
barbarous arts of cookery, strange with a strangeness that 
makes the splendour of lake and mountain a perpetual mockery 
to those whom it reminds of the lost land to which they will 
never return. And there are pictures, too, of the more 
commonplace aspects of Colonial life—the battle with the 
bush, the isolation, the unremitting toil, the friendliness and 
hospitality of those to whom society has not yet become a 
habit. In these our author is a little less successful. One 
notices a tendency to sentimentalize. There is an easy 
“brightness” about her writing which becomes at times a little 
oppressive. She gives us tales of failure, it is true, but her 
failures lack the sombreness of reality. Yet she is capable of 
true criticism. She lays her finger aptly enough on the real 
danger to the young community—its almost inevitable tendency 
to concentrate too entirely on material ends; the starvation of 
brain and soul that may come from too close a devotion to the 
year-long labour of the farm—a starvation which even the 
wonderful beauty and freedom of external Nature can do little 
to mitigate. But even here there are alleviations. One notes 
with picasure how real a part music seems to play in these 
arduous lives. What an influence music, that most social of 
all the arts, may exercise upon a national conscience we, in 
the distractions of our diffuse and crowded life, are in danger 
of; forgetting ; and here, for all our culture, we may learn a 
lesson from a new land, where song is not yet choked with 
soot or drowned in the clamour of traffic and industry. Alas! 
even New Zealand is not exempt from those processes of 
change which have so transformed the face and spirit of our 
own country. Much of the life which Miss Baughan depicts 
is already submerged in the past. But whether she is 
describing the New Zealand of to-day or that of yesterday, 
she writes with so light a touch and so keen an eye that her 
story always lives and always makes both pleasant and profit- 
able reading. 





FIGURES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 
THE fine taste and literary skill of the distinguished art critic, 
M. Robert de la Sizeranne, have never been more charm- 
ingly displayed than in his recent book, Les Masques et les 
Visages. Lovers of art and of history must alike be grateful 





* (1) Les Masques et les Visages d Florence et au Louvre : Portraits Célébres de 
la Renaissance Italienne, Par Robert de la Sizeranne. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
£5 franes,1— (2) Bianca Cappello, By Mary G. Steegmann. London: Constable 
aud Co, [10s. 6d. net. ] 


to him. But he shows here something even better than 
taste and skill—that rare gift of insight, mingled of pene- 
tration and imagination, which makes the past live, so that 
each of the familiar portraits he studies becomes onc® 
more the living, thinking, suffering human creature whom 
Ghirlandajo or Botticelli, Raffaelle, Lionardo, Titian, Man- 
tegna, Bronzino, Il Moretto, and half a dozen more loved to 
paint. 

Many of us, especially perhaps those to whom beautiful art 
makes the strongest appeal, know what it is to study and 
rejoice in a portrait by one of these great artists for its beauty 
alone. The name, the personality, matters as little as that of 
a flower or a star; the beauty, with its touch of mystery, is 
all we want. This, M. de la Sizeranne tells us, was his own 
experience until the life and the story behind the painter's 
art, the character, the actual physiognomy, the face behind 
the mask, began suddenly to lay claim to supreme and absorb- 
ing interest; and then these men and women became for him 
the living models who fascinated Botticelli and his fellows, 
and he could not be satisfied without something of the 
same knowledge their contemporaries may have had. “De 
cette curiosité est né ce livre”: and a fascinating book 
it is. 

It is undoubtedly true that this process of gaining intimacy 
with the original through the portrait is not equally easy in 
all periods of art. Conventionality, as M. de la Sizeranne 
reminds us, is the great difficulty, the obstacle hardest to 
conquer, and he points to the French portraits of the eighteenth 
century as proofs of a fact that no observer is likely to dispute. 
There are few who will not agree that to find a period when 
the most remarkable persons were painted by the greatest 
artists—who were yet, though masters of their mdtier, “ trop 
dépendants de leurs modéles pour y ajouter ce qu’ils n'y 
trouvaient pas et les ramener, aux dépens de la ressemblance, 
& un concept artificiel de la beauté””—we have to turn to the 
Italian Renaissance, to the marvellous fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Italy, and the hundred years of which a.p. 1500 is 
the central point—tbis is the country and this the time chosen 
by M. de la Sizeranne; here and now the masks tell the truth 
about the faces. 

This attractive picture-gallery includes a number of the 
women and men—women predominate—who charmed, in- 
terested, or at least occupied the minds of their fellow 
country-people between the dates mentioned above. Here 
are “la Bella Vanna” and “la Bella Simonetta,” the short- 
lived darlings of Florence, reigning over hearts there, as 
their new chronicler says, in the years when those hearts 
beat strongest for art and beauty, and both dying after a 
few months of happiness and triumph. Giovanna degli 
Albizzi, the lovely young wife of Lorenzo Tornabuoni, first 
cousin of Lorenzo de’ Medici, walks grave and stately in 
Ghirlandajo’s great frescoes in the choir of Santa Maria 
Novella. We know Simonetta, the beautiful Genoese of the 
Cattanei family who married Marco Vespucci, the Florentine, 
as Botticelli’s favourite model as well as the original of 
Pollajuolo’s curious portrait at Chantilly, with serpents 
twining round her neck. She is the central figure in 
Botticelli’s “Spring” and in his “ Birth of Venus”; she is 
the Venus of his “Mars and Venus” in the National 
Gallery. M. de la Sizeranne goes so far as to say that 
Botticelli never painted anyone else; and indeed it is 
not hard to trace the pathetic features and expression of 
Simonetta, the girl who knew joy and wonder and yet lived so 
near death, in more than one Madonna of rounded brow and 
heavy eyelids ; a type perhaps as strangely suggestive as any 
that Lionardo da Vinci ever drew. She is to be found, too, in 
Santa Maria Novella, following Giovanna and her companions 
to greet St. Elizabeth after the birth of the Baptist; and 
here M. de Ja Sizeranne has some profound remarks on 
Ghirlandajo’s treatment and its relation to Simonetta’s 
character. St. Elizabeth herself is supposed to be Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, wife of Piero de’ Medici and mother of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, she whom they called “the Queen of 
Florence,” one of the greatest ladies and noblest women the 
city ever knew. In her time the Renaissance was at its best— 
the pure light of a new dawn as yet undimmed by the clouds 
of human vanity which shadowed the growth of so much 
pagan artificiality; in itself, to be sure, little more than a 
pose, but the excuse for most of the crimes that darkened 








and maddened the “new age.” The story of the renowned 
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Tullia d’Aragon, poetess and courtesan, whose famous portrait 
by Moretto is to be seen at Brescia, is only an instance of how 
unreal was this reign of classical affectation. At the approach 
of death “la déesse paienne redevint une pauvre femme 
chrétienne.” It was the same with most of her contemporaries. 
“ Au toucher de la mort,” says M. de la Sizeranne, “ tous leurs 
déguisements tombaient, laissaient voir leur Ame, et cette Ame 
était chrétienne.” But even in its moment of triumph the 
later, unnatural pagan pose brought about a certain heaviness 
of spirit quite alien to the innocent dignity of “La Bella 
Vanna” and the pathetic gaiety of “La Bella Simonetta.” It 
may be read in such portraits as that of Eleonora di Toledo, 
the wife of Cosimo I., and those of his daughter-in-law, the 
Venetian, Bianca Cappello. In her the materialism of the 
time touches perhaps its lowest point. 

And yet Bianca Cappello was one of the strongest and 
most characteristic figures of her day. The life of this 
daughter of the Republic, who by her dazzling beauty, her 
unserupulous cleverness, her power of fascination, her fearless, 
resolute, single-minded pursuit of her own advantage, induced 
Francesco I. to raise his mistress of years to the position of 
his second wife and Grand Duchess of Tuscany, has been 
lately written by Miss Mary Steegmann. This is a book which 
should be read with interest by those who care for the subject 
of our article, the leading figures of a wonderful ‘time. It 
will be found more readable than many novels. Miss Steeg-; 
mann’s study of her materials has been thorough and practical 
her book is well and agreeably written, giving an excellent 
picture of the two cities, Venice and Florence, which shared 
between them the romantic adventures of Bianca Cappello’s 
life, and describing those adventures in the right spirit, not 
without a touch of pity for the “beautiful evil thing” who 
began so foolishly, continued so triumphantly, and was finally 
refused burial with the rest of the Medici, among whom she 
had gained more love, honour, hatred and curses than any 
other woman who ever reigned in Florence. M. de la Sizeranne 
confesses that the portraits of Bianca Cappello are more 
difficult to read than any in his collection. Bronzino painted 
her several times, also Allori, and possibly Titian. All, even 
the finest, have that inexpressive heaviness already mentioned ; 
the mask is beautiful beyond discussion, but the living face 
behind it is invisible. And so to this day biographers doubt 
whether Bianca Cappello was indeed guilty or innocent of half 
the crimes laid to her charge in her adopted city. 

Probably the finest and, in some ways, most typical figures 
of the whole Italian Renaissance, man and woman, are Count 
Baldassare Castiglione, whose noble portrait by Raffaelle has 
taken the place of the lost Gioconda in the Salon Carré at the 
Louvre—the “femme révée” of the Renaissance, but hardly 
more than a dream—and Isabella d’Este, the famous Marchesa 
of Mantua, drawn by Lionardo and painted by Titian and 
others. This lady has a very honourable place in M. de la 
Sizeranne’s gallery; he has studied her with extraordinary 
insight and care, and indeed she is by no means a new 
acquaintance to the writer of the introduction to the French 
translation of Mrs. Ady’s Isabella d’Este, which appeared not 
long ago. She and Baldassare Castiglione were friends, a 
most honourable friendship to both. The author of I 
Cortegiano, who might have served as the model for his 
own book, was one of the best, most highly cultivated, and 
most charming men of his time, a scholar and a chivalrous 
gentleman, a gallant soldier and an honest statesman. The 
Marchesa, a rarity among women as Castiglione among men, 
also shone with brilliance on the dark background of that age. 
“La prima donna del mondo,” they called her in her own day, 
to which she was the ideal of perfection in mind, manners, 
and morals. She was loyal to a husband made of very 
different clay, whose ferocious ugliness, with a strange mask 
of adoring piety, was painted by Mantegna in the “ Vierge 
de lu Victoire,” now at the Louvre, and may be seen more 
frankly, even comically, displayed in the amazing bust at 
Mantua. Isabella tanght Francesco Gonzaga, half-savage as 
he was, to be as proud of his wife as of his horses. She had all 
the dignity, the high-mindedness, the learning and knowledge, 
the fine unerring taste in every kind of art, the natural 
magnificence, the passion for beauty, which belonged to the 
Renaissance at its best. She had an imagination which 
enabled her to teach and direct the great artists who worked 
for her in many glorious pictures and made her palace at 
Mantua a centre of aesthetic loveliness. It is to this aspect 





ett, 
of her character that M. de la Sizeranne devotes most careful 


study. She was also one of the greatest art-collectors ever 
known; and here come in the defects of her qualities—the 

too, characteristic of her time—a foundation of hardness. a 
selfish, even greedy acquisitiveness, which profited readil 

by the misfortunes of others, even of her friends. We wil 
venture to say that Isabella, humanly faultless in her “équilibre 
parfait de santé et d’esprit,” missed that spiritual touch which 
as a general truth, the world of the Renaissance left behind 
in the world of the Middle Ages. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Brrps still hold the field in works of popular natural history, 
Six of the nine books which we have selected for notice in 
this review deal with birds almost exclusively. But we wil] 
begin with two works, written by general field naturalists, 
which deal with natural history from a variety of aspects, and 
treat of plants as well as animals. Mr. G. G. Desmond 
has managed to produce a very fresh and pleasing book 
on an old and trite subject. The Ring of Nature, written 
in charmingly simple style, describes the familiar changes 
of the seasons, the life-history of the plant and animal 
world—all the topics which White and Jefferies and 
hundreds of later writers have introduced into literature, 
His book will give some pleasure and some instruction to 
many lovers of Nature who know little about natural history. 
He writes so pleasantly of English woods and fields, of 
squirrels, voles, wild birds, and willows and moths, that one ig 
sorry he should be driven in August to the seaside and in 
November to the Zoological Gardens. The naturalist’s year, 
or calendar of the changing seasons, is marked by the solstice 
and the equinox and not by civil or ecclesiastical festivals. So, 
beginning with the hibernation of January, he devotes two 
chapters or essays toeach month. Catkin-time, the coming 
out of bees, the arrival of migratory birds, hay-making and 
the caterpillar season, each provides a peg for his discourse. 
Only when he touches on the affinities and reproduction of 
Equisetum, the horse-tail, does he get hopelessly at sea. It is 
clear to the botanic reader that Mr. Desmond has not mastered 
the facts of the alternation of generations in plants. To write 
also of fungi (p. 266) “blossoming” and “setting seed” is 
more than an excusable slip. The belief that monkeys have 
many fleas (p. 53) is so widespread that it is forgivable. 
Monkeys, as a matter of fact, are among the few mammals 
that have no fleas. But generally Mr. Desmond shows himself 
a keen and accurate observer who can, as we have already 
said, please his readers with felicitous phrases. 

The second book on our list deals with Wales. Mr. George 
Bolam is an all-round naturalist of a rare and old-fashioned 
kind. A botanist as well as a zoologist, an angler, and an 
otter-hunter, a good walker, and a lover of the open, he has 
also the merit of being a close observer and, we gather, a 
steady keeper of notes and journals. Nothing is too small 
to escape his notice, and some things that he records have, of 
course, often been observed before. But with certain defects 
Wild Life in Wales is an attractive book, and the reader soon 
gets to like the author in spite of the fact that his book would 
benefit by compression. There are some well-worn sayings, 
but many original notes on the doings of animals; many 
pages which are but remotely connected with the wild life of 
Wales, but a vast number of reflections on the habits of bats, 
the unusual nesting-places of birds, Welsh sheep, the catching 
of trout and gwyniads, the sayings of mole-catchers, the 
differences between gnats and midges, the plumage of grouse 
or cuckoos. These are but a few of the topics that come into 
one’s head after reading the volume. Mr. Bolam does not 
tell us how his book came to be written. We gather that he 
spent the better part of 1905 and 1906 at Llanuwchllyn, in 


With 4 Illustrations by J. 
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* (1) The Ring of Nature. By G. G, Desmond, 
Ley Pethybridge. London: Methuen and Co, 
Wales. By George Bolam, London: Frank Palmer. 10s. 6d. net. |-— 
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the heart of Merionethshire. Here he made friends with 
Welsh farmers and gamekeepers, many of whom are imported 
Scotsmen and terrible destroyers of feathered vermin. He 
watched and photographed the birds, he sugared for moths, 
he collected fungi, he fished the mountain streams and Bala 
lake, he dissolved and studied the pellets cast up by owls and 
ravens, be botanized, and he collected scraps of folklore and 
the Welsh names of animals. All the while he kept copious 
‘ournals, and nothing escaped his notice. In summer he 
satel otters; in winter he tracked small mammals in the 
snow. This part of Merionethshire, the upper waters of the 
Dee, is a stronghold of the buzzard, peregrine, and merlin. 
It is outside the area of the surviving Welsh kites. The illegal 
pole-trap is not yet stamped out. The polecat still exists. It 
is probably the headquarters of the marten in Wales. About 
all these and many other creatures Mr. Bolam has written 
what we venture to call a likable or even lovable book. It is 
diffase and lacks arrangement, but the field naturalist will 
not fail to read it almost all with great pleasure and interest. 
There are many good photographs. 

The next book is entirely ornithological. Dr. J. E. H. Kelso 
iga doctor of medicine in practice at Southsea, and he has 
apparently, since his childhood in Scotland, been an observer 
and collector. His Notes on Some Common and Rare British 
Pirds form the pleasant record of the lifelong watching of an 
amateur wildfowling naturalist. He supplements his own 
note-books with references to the Zoologist and British Birds. 
Most of his own observations refer to Hayling Island, to the 
holidays spent on the Scottish coast, to various sea voyages, 
and to some trips in Morocco. Much that he has to say is 
familiar; but he has studied the idiosyncrasies of different 
birds of the same species in nest-building and in singing. 
The evolution of nest-building is an attractive subject. The 
hook, which deals with each species in systematic order, is 
compiled in a familiar style without literary pretensions. A 
certain number of proper names are misspelt, e.g., Dalglish 


and Pyecraft, and some of the references are vague. There 
are many good photographs of birds and nests. One (by 


Mr. P. Webster) of two Manx shearwaters fighting is very 

interesting and probably unique. 

Mr. H. Kirke Swann must be congratulated on his industry 
in completing a work for which, as he tells us, he has been 
collecting materials since 1895. His Dictionary of English and 
Folk-Names of British Birds, under five thousand entries, con- 
tains an amazing amount of curious reading. The accepted 
English names are printed in capitals, and here will be found 
etymologies, legends, folklore, and references to early writers. 
Almost every page contains something interesting gathered 
from the most unexpected sources. The very names are often 
a pleasure to read aloud. Swainson’s well-known book on the 
provincial names of birds was on somewhat similar lines, but 
Mr. H. Kirke Swann’s diligence has added an immense 
amount of matter. There is a chronological bibliography at 
the beginning and references in brackets to the New 
“Handlist of British Birds” (1912), whose nomenclature the 
reader may or may not be inclined to follow. Ornithologists 
have reason to be grateful for the vast amount of laborious 
care that has been spent on this dictionary. 

We doubt whether the next book justifies its title. The 
Scout’s Book of Birds, by Mr. Oliver G. Pike, impels one to 
inquire why “Scouts” should require a different book from 
other people. Mr. Pike, whose little volume is illustrated 
with good photographs, probably felt this too, for he opens 
his text by telling us that the alarm notes and flight of birds 
often betoken the presence of a human enemy. The rest of 
the text is not very conveniently arranged according to 
localities, “ Mountain and Moor” or “ Lanes and Meadows,” 
&e. There are numerous personal anecdotes and some dis- 

cursive information about a number of common and a few 
uncommon birds. The Scouts seem to be forgotten after the 
opening chapter. But on the last page Mr. Pike truly 
observes that “Birdland” is a fascinating place, and “the 
more the Scout learns of its inhabitants the more he will want 
to know.” 

The first pretty little volume in “The Bodley Head Natural 
History” deals with British Birds from the thrushes to the 
wren, Further volumes, which will include British mammals, 
are promised. 
written for Scouts. The present little work, as we learn from 
the publisher’s n¢ te, is designed to be * decorative as well as 








The last book, as we were specially told, was | 





instructive.” We think it must be written for women of 
fashion who dabble in ornithology. The slender text which 
Mr. E. D. Cuming has contributed is accurate and well com- 
posed, but the feature of the book, to most who buy it, will be 
the numberless little drawings by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. These, 
printed round the margin of the page, have a Japanese touch, 
and, considering that they consist only of a few strokes of the 
pen and rarely more than two rough patches of colour, are 
extremely clever. The three full-page plates are even more 
eccentric and Japanese, but not quite so successful. 

The next book on our list deals chiefly but not entirely with 
birds. Wild Birds Through the Year is a new volume from the 
prolific pen of Mr. George A. B. Dewar, whose earlier work 
is well known. Most of the unconnected paragraphs of which 
the book consists are written from the south of England, and 
more particularly from Hampshire. A few deal with London 
and foreign parts. These paragraphs vary from a page to 
several pages in length; they are always pleasantly written, 
coming as they do from the pen of an enthusiastic field 
naturalist and a tolerably close observer. But occasionally 
the material is hammered until it is rather thin, and the 
reader fancies that perhaps a weekly column in a newspaper 
had to be supplied. Mr. Dewar is a good hand at suggesting 
problems which have to be left unanswered in the present 
state of our knowledge. He loves the stars and the butterflies 
as well as the birds. He touches occasionally on plants. But 
birds are easily his favourites, and among these we expect 
Mr. Dewar would place first “the glorious swift.” A good 
many scattered pages in the book are devoted to flight, 
without adding much to our knowledge of the problem and 
the method by which birds have solved it. Town dwellers, 
who are kept from the country, or who have not learnt to 
watch the doings of birds for themselves, will read these 
extracts from Mr. Dewar’s discursive notes and diaries with 
satisfaction, and may also learn something about birds. 

It is a pleasure to be able to recommend an excellent 
popular book on entomology. Insects: Their Life Histories 
and Habits covers a wide field, is up to date, in touch with 
modern work, and has the merit of being readable, and also 
devoid of all twaddle. These are rare qualities in a popular 
work on any branch of zoology. Mr. Hurold Bastin has 
followed Dr. G. H. Carpenter’s scheme of classification, which 
recognizes nineteen orders. He begins by describing the 
structure of an insect. The important mouth-parts are 
lucidly brought to the knowledge of the reader by plates on 
a large scale. He then in a series of about a dozen chapters 
gives, with notable success, a general view of insect life from 
various aspects. Senses, behaviour, protective resemblance 
and mimicry, food, courtship and reproduction, are treated in 
turn. Insect communities and the relation of the insect 
world to mankind are not forgotten. Although Latin names, 
technical terms, and the labours of systeinatists are never 
needlessly brought in, Mr. Bastin manages to steer a happy 
course between the scientific and the popular. The general 
reader will have nothing to unlearn, and may pass on to more 
serious works. There are a number of exceedingly good photo- 
graphs by way of illustrations, some of which are coloured, 
To give a general survey of insect life all over the world in a 
single volume is no easy task, This Mr. Bastin has done in 
a useful and attractive fashion. 

The last book on our list deals with plants and plant life. 
Among the multitude of popular botanic works there is place 
for a good book on Flowerless Plants: How and Where They 
Grow. That is the title which Mr. S. Leonard Bastin has 
chosen; and though much of the volume is clearly written 
and shows that the author has a grasp of the wide and difficult 
subject which he seeks to make popular, he fails at several 
points. The uninstructed reader is never told the real dis- 
tinction between a seed anda spore. Mr. Bastin never tackles 
the alternation of sexual and sexless generations in plants; 
and it is no doubt a difficult subject to make intelligible. The 
reader who has finished the chapter which is called “ A General 
Survey” will not have before him any clear idea of the 
distinctions between the great groups of plants, flowering or 
The chapter on ferns and other “ vascular 

gives a good popular account of the growth 
But we doubt whether the 
“vascular” or “ erypto- 


flowerless. 

cryptogams’ 
and reproduction of these plants. 
reader will understand why they are 
Mr. Bastin very wisely does not attempt to mention 
This holds good also of the later 


’ 


gams.” 
too many different species. 
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chapters, in which he treats of mosses, liverworts, algae, fungi, 
and lichens. Throughout the book will be found many excellent 
photographs from nature, and technical terms are reduced to 
the fewest possible. The chapter on lichens is well composed, 
and gives a clear account of the symbiosis of fungus and alga. 
The account of the great group of plants known as Algae is 
compressed into a chapter of twenty pages. Here, as well as 
in the succeeding chapter on Fungi, Mr. Bastin gets over his 
difficulties successfully and puts much instruction into few 
pages. Unfortunately he is led into writing of the “ roots” of 
seaweeds. There is a more serious blot in the chapter on 
mosses (p. 64), where he speaks of the “flowers” of mosses. 
Of course, Mr. Bastin knows they are not flowers. He makes 
apologies and excuses for the word. But the word is so 
incorrect and misleading that the beginner, who probably does 
not clearly understand what a flower is, will have much to 
unlearn. That is always a disaster. Taken as a whole, the 
book is very clear, and covers much ground with fair success. 





WITHIN OUR LIMITS.* 
In the preface to this volume, which consists of lectures and 
essays read to various societies, chiefly the Newnham College 
Sunday Society, Miss Gardner explains her title as follows :— 

“The title was suggested in the course of looking through the 

essays with a view to publication, as emphasizing the one principle 
that seemed to run through thom all: that for clear thinking on 
fundamental principles and for concentrated action in dealing with 
present-day problems, as well as for the sympathetic and rational 
interpretation of the past, we need to spend more time and energy 
than we always feel ready to give in marking out the several fields 
before us, pointing out distinctions among the things submitted to 
our observation, and tracing as far as possible their relations to 
one another.” 
We doubt if any human being could have guessed without 
this explanation what the title meant, and when he knows, it 
will possibly not seem a very just or happy condensation of 
that meaning. However, we quote the passage because it 
certainly does express the peculiar quality of these addresses. 
They are attempts at clear thinking on present-day problems, 
intellectual and moral, or on certain periods of past religious 
history. Of course, such a thread of connexion running 
through the various papers, being merely one of method, does 
not give them the unity of a book. The reader who passes 
from a lecture on the Greek Spirit to a paper on Christian 
Apologetics, or from a talk about Responsibility to a lecture 
on History, will get little profit. But taken singly as a whet- 
stone for one’s own reflections these papers should do for 
many readers what they were intended to do for their first 
hearers; that is, help them to clear their ideas. Every young 
lady who heard the discourse on Reason and Feeling, with its 
interesting illustrations and occasional touches of wit, must 
have felt that it marked an epoch in her self-knowledge. 
What could be better than the description of sentimentality as 
“fatty degeneration of the heart,” or this about the Romantic 
reaction after the eighteenth-century intellectualism P— 

“Feeling in very extreme forms (as in those of the French 
Revolutionists who formulated the Rights of Man) sometimes 
tried to get into the clothes properly belonging to reason; but 
they never fitted—passion wore itself through at the elbows.” 
The Woman’s Movement, Flirtation, Charity Organization, 
the Majority and Minority Poor Law Reports are some of the 
things discussed in the light of the proposition that the 
solution of all social questions requires the co-operation of 
right feeling and right reason. 

A good many of the papers deal with religious topics, and 
they are all discussed with religious feeling and no little 
religious insight. Some persons will, no doubt, disagree with 
opinions expressed on particular questions, especially in the 
essay on miracles, but from the general conclusion even on 
that subject there could hardly be dissent. ‘“ The secularist 
and religious views of life are poles apart. The distance 
between miraculous and non-miraculous Christianity is small 
in comparison.” For the inventor of new religions, who is 
supposed to be treated with some respect in a certain learned 
society at Cambridge, Miss Gardner has a good-humoured 
laugh. 

“In a clever pamphlet called Religion: a Criticism and a Fore- 
cast, the author, a very able Cambridge man, after indignantly 
denouncing all religion with any ecclesiastical or dogmatic 
elements, declares that the religion of the future ought to have a 





* Within our Limits: Essays on Questions Moral, Religious, and Histvrical. By 
Alice Gardner, 


London; T, Fisher Unwia, (7s. 6d. net.J 





ritual. Ritual, apart from special rites, is not made, 
It would be harder to create a brand-new ritual than a 
House of Lords or a brand-new system of versification.” 


On such deep matters as sin and its remission and the dut 
of public worship Miss Gardner writes as a conservative tes 
at the same time with the knowledge and sympathy of one 
who understands what many other intellectual persons are 
thinking on these matters, so that her conclusions cannot 
be charged with obscurantism. In regard to the former ghe 
says :— 

_ “Iam inclined to think that the scientific view of things ft, 
in better with the idea of salvation as worked out by tears and 
blood than it does with the easy-going fashion, in religious and 
non-religious circles alike, of treating moral delinquencies, exce: 

those of a flagrant description, as something very unimportant 
and not to be taken too seriously.” 


Among the reasons she offers for joining in public Worship 
are the great moulding power of such a habit, the impres. 
siveness of joining in any action with a great concourse of 
people, or, again, the binding power exercised by smaller 
associations for worship, as well as the distinctively religious 
significance of communion with God. 


“There should be the less danger of unreality in any practice 
of Christian observances, because with us such observances ara 
essentially a falling back on fundamental principles. It was an 
important practice with the Stoics to repeat ever and anon to 
themselves those truths with regard to the nature of good and 
evil, man’s place in the cosmos, the nature and limits of human 
responsibility, which served them as guidance and security in all 
their life and thought. And similarly every Christian, in every 
act of worship and in every attempt at religious thought, is going 
back to primary truth.” 


In regard to the forms of public worship there are some wise 
sentences in another essay :— 


“Ritual ought always to keep abreast of the highest religious 
ideas of the time as to theology and morality, and though it is 
not necessarily dependent on intellectual or aesthetic considera- 
tions, it should not be repugnant to the good sense or the good 
faith of educated people. The keeping up of the standard is not to 
be effected in general by introducing new ways, but by dropping 
such of the old as have come to seem unmeaning or puerile, and 
reinterpreting the rest so as to give them a higher meaning.” 


but grows, 
brand-new 


This passage comes from an essay on “Ritual! in its Historical 
and Psychological Aspects,” which is one of the most interest- 
ing in the volume. We have preferred, however, not to select 
any particular paper for discussion, but to indicate the general 
trend of the writer’s thought. It seems to us that the 
Newnham ladies are very much to be congratulated on having 
so sound and wise and sympathetic a religious teacher as Miss 
Gardner; and we hope that the publication of these thoughtful 
papers may very much enlarge the range of her influence. 





DANTE AND AQUINAS.* 

Tus volume contains the substance of the Jowett Lectures, 
as given by Mr. Wicksteed at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in the year 1911. The subject, high and deep as it is, 
presents less difficulty to Mr. Wicksteed than to most modern 
writers, for the study of Dante on the religious side has been, 
as our readers know, familiar to him for many years, and he 
has devoted to it the best powers of an independent and 
religious mind. There is therefore nothing very new in this 
book as far as Dante’s own doctrines and utterances are 
concerned. What is new—or will be new to many students 
of Dante—is the clearing up of the background of those 
doctrines and utterances, the placing of them in their true 
relation to Christian theology and philosophy as represented 
in the works of the great Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, and as 
derived through him from Aristotle on one side, Plato on the 
other, and the earliest Greek thought as the fountain-head of 
both. Thus the book may be described, in one aspect, as 
a popular study of the scholastic philosophy which was the 
framework of mediaeval religion. Its earlier chapters have 
little to do with Dante and his work, except where now and 
then the clouds of scholasticism part for a moment, and by 
a flash from Dante’s immortal heaven we are reminded of 
whither all the argument is leading. For instance, on p. 50 :— 

“Students of Dante will remember that when he sees a point 
of intensest light, with rainbow swirls around it, Beatrice tells 
him that ‘on that point all heaven and nature hang.’ She is 
repeating the phrase of Aristotle literally, and Dante at once 
recognizes that that point is God, and that the circling rainbow 
forms are the hierarchies of angels.” 





“+ Dante and A quinas. By Philip H. Wicksteed. Being the substance of the 
Jowett Lectures of 1911, London: J, M. Dent and Sons, [6s, net.j 
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te cosh » moment philosophy Tises | from its puzzling 
labyrinth and becomes indeed “ divine. And to show how 
the human figure of the poet is never absent from the 
background of the writer’s philosophical thought, and the 
difficulties of his vast intellectual labour are never lost sight 
of, we may quote a few suggestive sentences further on: — 

« _. Ifthe reader finds it a severe exercise to follow all this, let 
him take comfort in the reflection that when Dante, in the course 
of his studies, came to the question ‘ whether first matter is under- 
stood by God,’ he was so baffled by it that he turned aside from 
its consideration, and from the direct study of philosophy 
altogether, hoping to return to the attack with better success 

resently ; and meanwhile (not to stray too iar from his loved 
studies) he took up the consideration of moral and social ques- 
tions; or, in his own allegorical language, since his lady 

(Philosophy) was stern and unresponsive, he relinquished his 

‘sweet rhymes of love’ for a season and turned to other, but 
always kindred, matter, hoping hereafter to return and find more 
grace.” 

It is indeed very probable that some such discouragement 
may be felt by the unlearned reader who is asked to bend his 
mind, for instance, on “the ultimate consequences of the 
Arabian Neoplatonic and Aristotelian compromise,” and yet 
this gradual reaction and influence of Plato on Aristotle is 
one of the most important and interesting, and hardly one of 
the most difficult to follow, among the streams of thought 
which met in the mind of the Angelic Doctor, and through 
him, a few years later, fertilized the mind of Dante. We 
should like to emphasize the fact that these early chapters of 
Mr. Wicksteed’s book, dealing with “ Greek antecedents,” 
“Neoplatonism,” “ The Migrations of Aristotle,” including the 
Mohammedan studies of Avicenna and Averrhoes in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the Christian learning of 
Peter Lombard and Albert of Cologne—if not precisely easy 
reading, will most thoroughly repay any effort they may cost 
areader. They are deep and difficult, of course, but considering 
the nature of the scholasti> philosophy they are neither confused 
nor confusing, a merit they owe in great measure to the writer's 
excellent style. 

A simpler aspect of the book is that in which it deals more 
directly with the two glories of the Middle Ages, the two 
great lights in religion and poetry, in their intimate relation 
to each other, and yet again in the wide differences which exist, 
at the very foundation of their minds and beliefs, between 
St. Thomas Aquinas, “a theologian, a philosopher, and, above 
all, an ecclesiastic,” and Dante Alighieri, “a poet, a prophet, 
and, above all, alayman.” If Mr. Wicksteed dwells on these 
differences, he does not exaggerate them, merely pointing out, 
with examples of the highest interest, the chief matters in 
which Dante’s interpretation of the traditional teaching of 
the Christian Church varies from that laid down by St. Thomas. 
Mr. Wicksteed’s treatment of this part of his subject is to be 
found mostly in the seventh and eighth chapters, those on the 
Inferno and the Purgatorio. In the first, the difference is 
entirely spiritual. The hell of Aquinas is simple punishment, 
awful beyond imagination in its suffering. The hell of Dante, 
in all its grotesque horror, shows a “ moral relation 
between the sin and the suffering.” His sinners “are at home 
and in their own place in hell.” It is their own evil choice, 
rather than the divine vengeance, which has brought them 
there. The prophet speaks, rather than the theologian. As 
to purgatory, the conception of that shining mountain in 
the sea is more entirely Dante’s own, as prophet and poet in 
one, than any other part of the Divina Commedia. Many of 
us think that its beauty, as idea and as picture, cannot be 
surpassed. Here Dante leaves the conventional and the 
traditional, and soars, at least in the physical sphere, high 
above any earlier teaching as to the place of waiting for 
penitent souls on their way to Paradise. He does not con- 
tradict any doctrine of Aquinas as to penitence and the 
purification of souls, but leads mankind, in his own poetical 
fancy, back to the garden of Eden, which lies, for him, at the 
gate of the Celestial City. 

On the other hand, it is in the mystic Paradiso, where the 
central doctrine and glory of the Christian religion, the vision 
of the Eternal, is so marvellously set forth, that Dante and 
Aquinas are most entirely at one. “The radiance of that 
conception,” says Mr. Wicksteed, “illuminates and pervades 
the whole work of both.” And although even here there are 
diversities—fully described in this last chapter—as to the 
exact doctrine of the Atonement, the actual nature of heaven, 
whether place as well as state,the fate of good heathen souls 








and of unbaptized infants—a mediaeval difficulty as to which, 
curiously enough, the theologian is more generous than the 
poet—that idea of the heavenly fruition, the vision of God, 
with the sister thought of eternity, is for both Dante and 
Aquinas the very centre, end, and climax of all faith. 

It is likely that some of Mr. Wicksteed’s readers will be 
inspired by his book to turn to those cantos of the Paradiso 
in which “la gioriosa vita di Tommaso” instructs his hearer 
in language often the exact echo of his own great Summa 
Theologica, It will be remembered how in Canto X. he speaks 
from the circle of lights in the Heaven of the Sun, and, after 
naming himself in all humility,— 

“To fui degli agni della santa gregmia 

Che Domenico mena per cammino”.. , 
and satisfying Dante’s secret desire to know the names of the 
other great theologians who shine in his company, goes on to 
resolve in his own fashion certain doubts or questions that he 
reads in the poet’s.mind. First, as to heavenly love and 
heavenly wisdom, as represented above by the Seraphim and 
Cherubim and on earth by devoted souls such as Dominic 
and Francis; telling the life-story of Francis in the exquisite 
Canto XI. Second, as to the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
the relation to it of the highest human wisdom, such as 
Solomon’s—here, in Canto XIII., as Dean Plumptre has said, 
we are in “the highest regions of scholastic theology.” But 
readers of Dante and Aquinas ought not to fail in studying a 
part of the Commedia which must have been the book’s most 
powerful inspiration. It is by gving to the fountain-head 
that we can gauge and appreciate the truth of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
words :— 

“I think it may bo said... that Aquinas regards the whole 
range of human experiences and activities as the collecting ground 
for illustrations of Christian truth, and Dante regards Christian 
truth as the interpreting and inspiring force that makes all human 
life live.” 

Thomas of Aquino, the Angelic Doctor, the “ pure embodied 
intellect,” whose ox-like face was known in church and Univer- 
sity throughout Italy and France, the echo of whose “ lowing ” 
sounded in all the Christian world, and whose books, in their 
fearless search after truth, represented the final conclusions 
of mediaeval Christianity, died in the prime of life in 1274, 
Though no such tradition exists, and though we do not even 
know that the great Dominican teacher ever visited Florence, 
it is therefore not actually impossible that on some such occa- 
sion the hand that wrote the Commentary, the Contra Gentiles, 
and the Summa Theologica may have rested on the dark young 
head of the future student and poet, Dante Alighieri. 

We should not omit to add that the long Latin quotations 
from the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, supplied as appendices 
to each chapter, will very much facilitate the task of those 
who wish to make a thorough study of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
subject, but who, as is the case with many of us, have not 
easy access to the works themselves. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Qe 
MAXIMILIAN THE DREAMER. 

Mazimilian the Dreamer. By Christopher Hare. (Stanley 
Pauland Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hare has a splendid subject in 
the life of that brilliant and fantastic emperor whose wonderful 
cenotaph many of us have admired at Innsbruck, and he has 
evidently studied the authorities for his work with scrupulous 
care. Unfortunately he has not escaped a fault into which 
writers of this kind of historical biography too often fall. 
His book is neither pure history nor pure biography, but a 
not entirely satisfactory blend of the two. No doubt the cir- 
cumstances of Maximilian’s life make a perfect mixture 
of ingredients extremely difficult. It is almost impossible 
to write both concisely and clearly of the kaleidoscope of 
European intrigue in which he labours, and the materials 
for a purely personal sketch are bewilderingly abundant, 
One need only mention those extraordinary romances, the 
“ Weisskunig ” and the “ Adventures of Teuerdank,” in which 
he made a kind of allegorical defence of his own conduct, his 
voluminous correspondence, and the “ Geheimes Jagdbuch,” in 
which he eulogized the sport that was one of his life’s passions. 
Then there are his “ Genealogy of the House of Habsburg,” 
tracing the Imperial descent back through Hector of Troy 
to Noah, and the “Saints of the Family of Maximilian,” 
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which includes no fewer than a hundred and nineteen 
holy men and women among his kindred. In all these 
works one is conscious of an egoism too ingenuous to 
disgust, of vanity sublime enough to set Maximilian dream- 
ing at one time of universal kingship, at another of suc- 
cession to Julius II. in the Papacy. Mr. Hare’s title is 
well chosen, and he shows how the capacity to dream 
was allied with an incapacity for consistent action. Yet 
Maximilian was a man of great intelligence and displayed a 
genius for the details of administration. He made many 
improvements in the army, yet in spite of his romantic career 
he was an indifferent general in the field. His domestic policy, 
too, was spasmodic, and although he did the Empire good 
service byaccepting some of the democratic reforms of Berthold 
of Mainz, such service hardly compensated for his long and 
inexcusable intervals of neglect. These weaknesses of his 
hero Mr. Hare is a little apt to ignore, and one feels that he 
lays too much stress on the Emperor's share in the promotion 
of the German Renaissance. A good deal may no doubt be 
attributed to Maximilian’s learning, his assistance of the 
Universities, and his patronage of Diirer and other artists; 
but he was essentially a mediaevalist, and never really succeeded 
in accommodating himself to the conditions of his age. Yet 
one must not forget the magnificent heritage which Maximilian 
left to the house of Habsburg. In spite of the unceasing 
financial difficulties which won him the nickname of “ pochi 
denari,” he managed to consolidate and increase the 
Habsburg possessions by deftly planned marriages; he 
left a magnificent tradition for the Habsburg court, and 
the domestic condition of the Empire was certainly stronger 
and more effectively organized when he died. For some of 
his success his personal popularity was no doubt responsible. 
There was a charm about dashing, flamboyant, humorous 
* Kaiser Maxi,” not a little of which survives to us even 
now through Mr. Hare’s crowded pages, but, with all allow- 
ances made, we must allow him other qualities that bring 
him near to greatness. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCUMENTS. 

The New Testament Documents. By G. Milligan, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Milligan bas printed 
the six lectures which he gave at Edinburgh on the Croall 
Foundation upon the origin and early history of the documents 
of the New Testament. The general reader or theological 
student will find in them a full and scholarly and at the same 
time readable account of the processes by which the original 
manuscripts first came into being, and of the methods by 
which they were circulated and finally collected. He will 
learn all about papyrus rolls and parchment codices, uncial 
letters and cursive; the effect upon the text of the habit of 
dictation; the dangers of confusion and corruption arising 
from the roll-form in which the papyrus sheets were fastened 
together; and many other things of the kind. He will find 
also an excellent résumé of the new light thrown on the Greek 
of the New Testament by comparison with the Greek of 
common life, as it is now known from the papyrus fragments 
disinterred from Egyptian dust-heaps. One lecture is devoted 
toaclear statement of the present position of the Synoptic 
problem, and another to the Pauline epistles and Apocalypse ; 
and the whole book is supplied with full references to 
authorities, so that the reader may pursue his studies upon 
any point that interests him as far as he has inclination. A 
dozen plates add much to the interest of the volume. Among 
them is one of a waxen tablet in the British Museum, covered 
with still undeciphered shorthand writing, probably of the 
third century A.D. 








ADVANCE, INDIA! 

Advance, India! By M. de F. Webb, C.LE. (P.S. King 
andSon. 5s. net.)—It would be unfair to take either the merits 
or defects of Mr. Webb's little book too seriously. He tells us 
frankly that it is a pamphlet writ large, put together with a view 
of influencing the deliberations of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency now sitting, half of it consisting of a reprint 
of articles contributed to various Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
while the other half is a note submitted to the Royal Commission 
itself. Mr. Webb is notsatisfied with the successful establish- 
ment of the Gold-Exchange standard, which has been the 
somewhat unexpected result of the closing of the Indian 
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mints to the free coining of silver on private account since 
1893. He does not deny that the present system gives India 
stability of exchange with countries which use gold as part 
of their medium of exchange, nor that the present token 
currency of rupees has established gold prices in India cheaply 
and efficaciously. His main objection is that the system puts 
undue financial power, and consequent temptation to misuse 
it, in the hands of the expert financial advisers of the India 
Office. This leads him to disclose his hope that the economical 
independence which he thinks would be the result of a free 
gold mint at Bombay might lead the Government of India to 
join in a scheme of Imperial Preference. In short, Mr. Webb's 
theoretical ideas are obviously coloured by his political 
preferences. It does not, of course, follow that his views as 
to Indian currency are mistaken. But his positive ang 
partisan method of stating his case suggests caution in 
the mind of an impartial reader. The arguments in favour 
of an open gold mint at Bombay are not so conclusive as 
Mr. Webb believes. 








THE ENGLISH THEATRE IN PARIS. 

Le Théatre Anglais & Paris sous la Restauration. By J.-L, 
Borgerhoff. (Hachette et Cie. 5f.).—A most entertaining 
study might be written of the successive waves of interest 
in Shakespeare’s plays which from time to time sweep over 
the intellectual and theatrical public of Paris. Such a wave 
occurred in the time of Voltaire; and we ourselves a few 
years ago witnessed another, which culminated in the most 
unexpected event of a production of Troilus and Cressida at 
the Odéon. What curious psychological twist, we are forced 
to wonder, makes the French nation liable to these violent 
epidemics of Shakespearitis? M. Borgerhoff does not discuss 
this general question. He limits himself to giving an account 
of one such visitation, almost forgotten now, which took place 
in the years 1827 and 1828. The work is unusually well con- 
structed, and gives an amusing, if at the same time rather 
depressing, idea of the attitude of the audiences and critics as 
well as of the performances themselves. Kemble, Kean, and 
Macready all appeared in Paris in the course of these two 
years, and the gloomiest side of the book is the light it throws 
upon the methods of these famous performers. Their treat- 
ment of Shakespeare seems to have been hardly any better 
than Garrick’s. King Lear, for instance, was given in a 
revised form of Nahum Tate’s version, which not only cuts 
out half the original play, but adds to it a happy ending and 
a love-affair between Edgar and Cordelia. The efforts of 
these reformers were aided by “Ja censure,” which insisted, 
amongst other things, that the King and Queen in Hamlet 
should become a Duke and Duchess, for fear that the 
monarchy should be brought into contempt, and forbade the 
gravediggers’ conversation about the burial of suicides in 
consecrated ground. A few excellent plates add to the interest 
of the study. 








IN FEUDAL TIMES. 

In Feudal Times. By E. M. Tappan, Ph.D. (George 
Harrap and Co. 5s. net.)—This volume is one of that new and 
admirable school of books for children which are neither quite 
lesson book nor quite “play-book.” Though it cannot be 
said to be particularly original, and though the reader cannot 
help occasionally wishing that the author would not lay down 
rules as to what is or is not “artistic” in mediaeval art, it is 
on the whole a pleasant volume. The chapter entitled “‘ How 
to Capture a Castle” is thoroughly sound, and that upon 
“ Hermits, Friars, and Missionaries ” is, for example, enlivened 
by a delightful account of the rules which governed the 
conduct of a female recluse or anchoress. “In her room 
there was to be an altar and a cheery little fireplace ; and the 
good bishop gives her express permission to keep a cat that 
may sit on the hearth and purr.” When she entertains her 
friends she must not sit with them, but she may “open her 
little window once or twice and make signs to them of the 
pleasure that their visit is giving her. . . . The bishop warns 
her that she must never put her head out.” 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Classical Association: Proceedings, Volume X. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—The new volume contains a report 
of the general meeting held at the beginning of January, 
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paras the many interesting papers printed we may mention 
the presidential address, an eloquent appeal by the Master of 


Trinity in favour of using translations from the classics for 
educational purposes. Dr. Butler begins by submitting as an 
axiom “ that the teaching of the classical languages should be 
limited to those who are able to profit by it.” But he goes 
on to argue that those who are being educated on the 
«modern sides” of schools can derive very great benefits 
from studying the classics im the many excellent trans- 
lations that are available in English. “Is it not to be 
koped,” he asks, “that the modern director of studies, 
knowing in his heart the many dry places and the frequently 
lax organization of his loosely compacted empire, and 
knowing also that the grand literatures of Greece and 
Rome possess a force, a richness, a purity, a reserve, a 
‘tender grace,’ a bracing and regenerating tonic that no 
cultured spirit should either lack or ignore, shall boldly take 
translations in his hand, and proclaim, with the high-stepping 
egotism of a Canning, ‘I called into existence the Old World 
to redress the balance of the New’?” We may also refer to 
a paper by Mr. A. Ailinger, proposing the revival of the use of 
Letin as a universal language. 








AFRICANDERISMS. 


Africanderisms : a Glossary of South African Celloquial 
Words and Phrases and of Place and other Names. Compiled 
by the Rev. Charles Pettman. (Longmans and Co. 12s. 6d.) 
—South Africa should be the happy hunting-ground of the 
philologist, for the vocabulary in common use there is made 
up of the most diverse elements imaginable. Africander- 
English is chiefly influenced, no doubt, by Dutch; but many 
of its words bear traces of German, French, and Portuguese 
origin, not to mention the effects of two families of native 
African tongues and of various Oriental languages. We 
select almost at random a word which will give some idea 
of the interesting derivations to be found in Mr. Pettman’s 
collection. This is the word “ Kabaai,” which is applied to 
“a sort of dressing-gown or pyjamas.” “This word,” we 
read, “seems to be one of those which the Portuguese received 
in older times from the Arabic (kaba, a vesturve). By them it 
was introduced into India, thence to the Malay countries, and 
is in common use in Java.” In Java the Dutch made its 
aequaintance, and it was finally introduced by them into South 
Africa. Mr. Pettman deserves to be congratulated on tke 
completion of this excellent glossary. 








MRS. STORY’S LATER REMINISCENCES. 


Tater Reminiscences. By J.L. Story. (MacLehose and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net..—Readers of Mrs. Story’s earlier volume 
of reminiscences will be glad to hear of the publication of 
this sequel, which is no less delightful than its predecessor. 
It covers the time from her marriage to her husband’s 
death in 1207. Since it thus includes the period during 
which Dr. Story was Principal of Glasgow University, as 
well as his Moderatorship of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, it may be imagined that Mrs. Story has 
no lack of interesting memories upon which to draw. Many 
good anecdotes will be found in the course of the narrative, 
such as this one of a country minister who, on passing a poor 
cobbler’s cottage in the course of his rounds, was surprised 
not to find the man sitting before the door and singing gaily, 
as was his usual custom. 

“He went in and found the poor cobbler in a most depressed 
state of mind. ‘What was the matter?’ ‘Oh! it’s just that 
Pll hae to leave ma hoose, and it suited me fine; but ye see a 
sweep’s ta’en it o’er ma heid, an’ I'll hae to gang.’ The minister 
was sympathetic, and spoke feelingly to the man. ‘ Aye, it’s very 
hard on you to have to leave, but my advice to you is, take your 
trouble tothe Almighty and leave it there; you'll be sure to find 
comfort at the Throne.’ The man promised compliance and the 
minister departed. Passing that way shortly afterwards, he was 
Pleased to find the cobbler once more at work outside his door, 
and his song as jubilant as ever. They greeted each other, and 
the minister said, ‘Well, I am glad to see that your trouble is 
lightened. I hope you followed the advice that I gave you.’ ‘I 
did that, sir,’ replied the cobbler cheerfully. ‘I took my“case to 
the Almichty. I laid it before the Throne, and it’s a’ richt noo ; 
the sweep’s deid.’” 


We must find room for one other brief story. A Government 
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rather severe tones, “Can any one of you te!l me who wrote 
‘Hamlet’?” There was a deadly silence, until at last a small 
boy held up his hand. “ Please, sir, it wasna me.” 








THE TRAVELS OF ELLEN CORNISH. 


The Travels of Ellen Cornish. By Vaughan Cornish. 
(Ham-Smith. 12s. 6d. net.)—This volume has been compiled 
by its anthor as a memorial of his wife and of the many travel 
experiences which he was privileged to share wither. The 
primary object of these journeys was the study of the 
phenomena of surface waves in air, water, and earth, and the 
results of these studies have been already embodied by Mr. 
Cornish in two valuable volumes. The author is, however, 
a man of too wide sympathies to allow himself to be confined 
to such impersonal impressions, and the present volume 
abounds with happy observations of the manners and natural 
beauties of the countries with which it deals. Mr. Cornish 
seems to feel that he owes much of his interest in this aspect 
of his subject to his wife, and it is this which has impelled 
him to compile these pages in her memory. Probably 
the ordinary reader will find most charm in the first 
section dealing with Japan, where the travellers spent 
three months, and saw much of the native life which does not 
usually come within the view of the globe-trotter. Of great 
interest, too, is the account of Jamaica after the terriblo 
earthquake of 1907, and the notes on the Panama Canal in 
1907, 1908, and 1910 have a special significance at the present 
moment. It should be added that in the chapter on Niagara 
Mr. Cornish is able to bring his observation of the phenomena 
of the great fall toa further point than in any of his earlier 
books. But the volume is of more than scientific interest, and 
too much stress should not be laid on this aspect of it. 








VEGETATION OF THE PEAK DISTRICT. 


Vegetation of the Peak District. By C. E. Moss, B.A., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., &c. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. net.)—It will 
be enough to call the attention of botanists to the publication 
of this detailed and laborious contribution to a special branch 
of their science. Dr. C. E. Moss is already well known asa 
worker at phytogeography and also to those at Cambridge 
as the curator of the University herbarium. Ecology is now 
recognized as a branch of botany worthy of attention. This 
survey of the plant communities of the Peak district deals 
with an exceptionally varied and interesting region. Dr. 
Tansley has already given us the first general sketch of the 
plant formations and associations of the whole British 
Islands. The British Vegetation Committee are working at 
the same subject. Dr. Moss now gives the result cf a 
botanical survey of the southern Pennines begun in 1903. 
The study of vegetation is a very different thing from com- 
piling a flora. Dr. Moss’s account of the plant associations 
and their relation to soils is an excellent piece of work, There 
are good maps, many well-selected photographs of types of 
vegetation, and a bibliography. 


THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section I.: Introduction. By Edwin 
A. Abbott. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. 
Abbott has just published the tenth part of a great projected 
whole book. This last treatise, he tells us, although it is not a 
harmony of the Gospels, may be best explained by an allusion 
to the most ancient of such harmonies, that of Tatian. Dr. 
Abbott deals in this last book “ only with the things that are in 
some sense attested ‘through four’” (evangelists). Most minutely 
he discusses this fourfold tradition, and the patient reader 
is apt to lose his attention in the multitude of detail. Dr. 
Abbott’s view of the authorship of the fourth Gospel is that it 
was written down by a young disciple when “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” was a very old man. His studies, Dr. Abbott 
tells us, have slightly altered his point of view :— 

“ Comparing the present volume with my articles on the Gospels 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1901) and in the Encyclopacdia 
Britannica (1880) and with the earliest parts of Diatessarica, I 
find that the Fourth Gospel, in spite of its poetic nature, is closer 
to history than I had supposed. The study of it, and especially 
of those passages where it intervenes to explain expressions in 
Mark altered or omitted by Luke, appears to me to throw new 











in a small village, and in the 
sourse of the inspection the schoolmaster asked, doubtless in 


inspector was visiting a school 





light on the words, acts, and purposes of Christ, and to give 
increased weight to His claims on our faith and worship. 
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A WAYFARER’S FAITH. 


A Wayfarer’s Faith, By T. Edmund Harvey. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co. Is. 6d. net.)}—In A Wayfarer’s 
Faith Mr. Harvey deals with many burning religious 
questions from the point of view of the Society of Friends. 
“ Institutions and Inspiration,” “ Priests and Pontiffs,” “The 
Inner Life of the Church,” are three out of the ten subjects 
dealt with. The whole book breathes a strong, quiet (if we 
may use the word in an unusual connexion), sensible faith. 
The writer faces and admits the fact that in the present day 
difficulties swarm in the path of the religious man. To-day, 
he says, 

“Men turn from orthodoxy in search of something deeper and 
wider than its mere creeds can give. The works of the old mystics 
are reissued from the press, and in the byways of literature men 
are seeking for paths that may lead them to inward peace. It is 
still twilight time. No prophet’s voice is clearly heard calling us 
towards the full light of the day, but our eyes turn towards the 
horizon and watch for the signs of dawn.” 

Man cannot cease to be religious; “He hath set eternity in 
their heart.” The last page of the chapter entitled “The 
Answer of Faith” is, we think, the best in the book. Space 
forbids us to quote it in full, and it would be a pity to mutilate 
such a passage by short quotation. Its literary beauty is very 
considerable, and the matter is worthy of its fine expression. 








THE CHARM OF THE WEST COUNTRY. 


The Charm of the West Country. Compiled by Thomas 
Burke. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. Leather, 3s. 6d.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. net.)—In this well-chosen little anthology we can find 
almost every pleasant aspect of the West of England, for 
rightly enough the sunny days are those that Mr. Burke 
wishes to set before us,in prose and verse. Old songs and 
ballads are agreeably mingled with passsges from modern 
writers, and at the end of the volume we are given “The 
Childe of Bristow,” a fifteenth-century pcem attributed to 
John Lydgate. There is also a short glossary. 








NEW BOOK FOR THE AGED. 
By LILIAN STREET, Author of “The Golden Key.” 
This day. Price 2s. net. 


THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS. Some 
Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This new book for those 
in advancing years is also one of singular beauty and comfort. 
Among the subjects are :—The Hopeful Mind—The Despond- 
ing Mind—The Restful Mind—Labours Ended—Infirmities— 
Impatience—Little Habits—Cheerfulness—Slower Powers— 
Ever Upward — Love — Joy — Long-Suffering—Endurance— 
Prayer, &c. 

By the Rev. L. P, CRAWFURD, M.A.., Vicar of Rams- 

gate; Author of “The Transfiguration.” Thisday. Price 2s. net. 


BEYOND THE GATE. Seven Addresses on the 
Future Life. These new and beautiful Addresses are full of 
help and comfort for those in sorrow or bereavement. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER, Hon. Editor of “ The Fell and 
Rock Climbing Journal.” 
This day. Price 2s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH LAKELAND. 
Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. This new and most 
practical book is written by ““Onz Wuo Knows,” and is full 
of original hints as to many less known portions of the 
district. It contains descriptions of hills seldom climbed, of 
footpath ways, islands, birds and flowers, rocks, fishing 
facilities, sports and dangers of the district. 








By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES, 
3s. 6d. net. With 15 Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ALPS. 4 new book for 
the Climber and the ordinary Tourist. It is full of interest, 

anecdote and suggestions. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Ilustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUSSEX PAR- 
SON. These delightful Recollections and Anecdotes form a 
truthful record of Church and Country Life generally, as it 
was in Sussex, almost a hundred years ago, of intense interest. 


** A book of unique interest and charm, It is a classic of its kind.” 
—Susser Daily News. 


“The book has a real historical value, apart from its intense local interest.’’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


~~ By Rev. G. F. CECIL DE CARTERET. 2s. net. 
ADDRESSES TO BOYS & BOY SCOUTS. 


We should be glad if 











“They are admirable, and cannot fail to do good. 
every Boy Scout had a copy.’’— Record. 


Skeffington & Son, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY OR IN THE PRESS. 





Small 4to, printed in FLORENCE TYPE upon pure rag 
cloth gilt, 12s. Gd. net. Also 500 Large Paper Copies (all 
application to be made to the Booksellers). 


STEVENSON’S POEMS 


INCLUDING 


“UNDERWOODS,” “BALLADS,” “SONGS OF TRAVEL,” 
“A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES.” 
This Edition de Luxe of THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is printed in the artistic 
FLORENCE TYPE which was designed for Messrs. Cuarro & 
Winpvus by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE, 


MY RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO, Author 
of “A Japanese Artist in London.” With 9 Illustrations in 
Colour, and 6 in Monochrome. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


TALES OF HOFFMANN. betstd icon 
OFFENBACH’S Opera by CYRIL FALLS. With Mlustra- 
tions in Colour by A. BrantincHam Simpson. Small 4to 
cloth, 6s. net. ' 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD 
TREE. A Rural Painting of the Dutch 
School. By THOMAS HARDY. With 10 Illustrations 
in Colour by Kzitu Henperson. F cap 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 


SPANISH ISLAM. a History of the 
Moslems in Spain. By REINHART DOZY. Trans. 
lated, with a Biographical Introduction and additional Notes, 
by Francis Geirein Sroxes, Translator of “Epistolm 
Obscurorum Virorum.” With Frontispiece, Map, and Index, 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 21s. net. 


PIEDMONT. by ESTELLA CANZIANI ana 
ELEANOUR ROHDE. Illustrated with Fifty Repro- 
ductions of Pictures and many Line Drawings by ESTELLA 
CANZIANI. Demy 4to, cloth decorated, 21s. net. 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of “The Airy Way,” 
&e. With Lliustrations. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. 
By E. HARRISON BARKER, Author of “Wayfaring in 
France,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by L. RB. 
BrigHTweEtu. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE DESIRABLE ALIEN AT 
HOME IN GERMANY. By VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of “The Maiden’s Progress,” &c. With a Preface 
and Two additional Chapters by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BROWNING’S HEROINES. 3, 
ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour and other Decorations by Maxwett ARMFIELD. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES. 


With Il!ustrations after the Water-colour Drawings of 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, 24 Full-page I)lustrations, Title, &c., by Gorponx 
Browxe, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK. pyu.uu. 


SPIELMANN, Author of “Margery Redford and Her 
Friends,” &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour and 35 Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR RACKHAM, and other Artists. Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT. Eaitea 


by BOLTON HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS 
FRIENDS. By JAMES M. GLOVER, Author of 
“Jimmy Glover His Book.” With Portraits and other Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF NIJINSKY. 3; 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. With Illustrations in Colour 
by Dorotuy Muuuock. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS MUSIC? 
STATHAM. With a_ Frontispiece. 
8s. 6d. net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Paper, 
sold 3 





By H. HEATHCOTE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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OF THE TERROR 


By A. Dunoyer. “A strange and moving 
story” (Times), “A masterly study” 
(Globe), is what the first reviews say 
of this life of Fouquier-Tinville. Ild. 
i2Zs. 6d. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


The Florentine Days of Leonardo and 
Verrocchio, by Dr. Jens Thiis. A revolu- 
tionary book, the result of some 20 
years of study and research, which 
disproves the authenticity of many 
works ascribed to the master. With 300 
Illustrations, many in tints. 42s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE 


The Experiences of a Woman in a 
Garden, by Mrs. George Cran. “ De- 
lightful” (Punch). “ Charming” (Book- 
man). “Fascinating” (Field). ‘‘Capital”’ 
(Observer). “Read it, read it now” (Daily 
Mail). Illustrated. Second Ed. 5s. net. 


THE SALE of LADY DAVENTRY 














GEORGE ALLEN & CO.S 
Announcements. 


HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


By A.B. CHAMBERLAIN, Assistant Keeper of the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Birmingham. With 252 Illustrations, including 

24 in Colour. Demy 4to, Cloth. 2 Volumes. £8 8s, net. 
An exhaustive work containing a full biography and description 
of every known picture by the Artist. The book is likely to 
become the Standard Work on the subject. [Next week. 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 


By E. F. BENSON. With 12 Colour Plates by C. FLEMING- 
WILLIAMS, and 47 full-page Illustrations in Half-tone. 
Crown 4to, Cloth, 15s, net. [Next week. 


THE BIRTH OF THE OPAL 


By DAPHNE ALLEN (Aged 14), Author of “A Child’s 
Visions.” With 13 Illustrations in Colour and 66 in Black 


and White. Crown 4to, Picture Cover, 5s. net. [Just out. 
By PAUL GAULTIER. Translated by H. & E. BALDWIN, 
with a Preface by EMILE BOUTROUX, and 28 full-pago 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ss. net. [Just out, 





Extraordinary ! Clever ! 
Powerful ! Absorbing ! Excellent ! 
Splendid ! Remarkable! Fascinating ! 
are some of the adjectives applied by 
the reviewers to that remarkable 
anonymous novel which everybody is 
reading. It has been likened to the 
work of Charlotte Bronté and Robert 
Hichens, and many guesses have been 
made as to the author. 6s. 


SHEILA INTERVENES 


A New Novel by Stephen McKenna, 
whose “ Reluctant Lover” was so much 
read by the public and praised by the 
eritics last autumn. 6s. Oct. 7th. 


WILD BIRDS 


Through the Year. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
An ideal book “that should delight 
those who have a kindred interest” 
(T.P.’s Weekly). Illustrated. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO THE HAND 


A Practical Book on Palmistry for All, 
by Cheiro, the Modern Seer, Author of 
“When Were You Born.” 2s. 6d. net. 


ROUND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


An Account of a Journey Round the 
World in Search of Pleasure and of the 
Knowledge acquired, by Dr. Alex Hill. 
25 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Striking ! 














HERBERT JENKINS LIMITED. 
i2 ARUNDEL PLACE HAYMARKET S.W. 








THE RHESUS OF EURIPIDES 


Translated by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; paper covers, 1g. net. 


Lirr.D. 





FLEMISH TALES 


A Volume of Verse. By 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


TWO BOOKS BY STRINDBERG 


Translated by CLAUD FIELD. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net ea h. 


ZONES OF THE SPIRIT 


With portrait of Strindberg. 


J. REDWOOD ANDERSON, 
(Just out. 


HISTORICAL MINIATURES (Just ow. 
MY DOG. 
By M. MAETERLINCK. Translated by A, '"EIXEIRA DE 


MATTOS, with 6 Colour Plates by CECIL ALDIN. A New 
Edition. Pott 4to, Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOOP OF COLD sib 


By GEORGE FORD, Author of “The Larramys,” <c. 


«,.. Some very fine work in th iis very attractive story; the characterization 
reveals most exc coptic mal power.” —Morning Post. 


BORN OF A WOMAN 


By GREGORY SABEN. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6g. each. 


[Next week. 


LONDON : 
GEORGE ALLEN & Go., Ltd., 44-45 RATHBONE PLACE. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE 


LANDS. By P.S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the 
British Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
6s. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY. Explained in simple terms for 
the non-technical reader. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., 
D.Se., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. A 
Handbook on China. By the Venerable ARTHUR 
EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map and 16 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM auustrated.) 


With 28 large plates of Coloured Illustrations. Large 4to, 
paper boards. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. In 
Romance and Reality. By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.5., 
F.E.S. With 28 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cicth. 5s. net. 

As 


MODERN RATIONALISM. 


seen at work in its Biographies, By Canon HENRY 
LEWIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 4s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON ST. LUKE’S 
GOSPEL. A help to meditation. By EDITH 
HOOK. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
Canon E. McCLURE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


THE USE OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED IN WORSHIP. Six Sermons preached by 
Canon JAMES M. WILSON, D.D., in Worcester Cathedral, 
on Sunday mornings in Lent, 1913. Small post 8vo, paper 
cover, 6d. net; cloth Is. net. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE GOS- 
PELS. St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. 
ohn. With a brief Commentary by the late Bishop W. 
WALSHAM HOW, D.D. Large crown 8vo, paper covers. 
Each 6d. net. Cloth boards, each 1s. net. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANITY AND THEOSOPHY. A lecture 
by Principal A. G. FRASER, of Ceylon. Small post 8vo, 
Paper Cover. 4d. net. 


THE ORTHODOX GREEK 
PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. By THEO- 
DORE EDWARD DOWLING, D.D. With an Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Chichester. Third Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 3s, net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY 
IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE. By Mrs. C. D. FRANCIS. 
With Twelve Coloured Pilates and numerous Illustrations in 
biack and white. F’cap 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT in one volume, cloth 
boards, 4s. net. 


GLORIOUS HOST. Lives of 


Saints and Martyrs. By E. B. TRIST, With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


MINIATURE MEDITATIVE SERIES : 


The Storyof Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
By the Rev. W. MORLEY SMITH. 


Little Flowers of Spring. 
By RUTH R. CHADWICK. Demy 32mo, with Frontispiece 
and decorative title pages, cloth, each 6d. net; velvet persian 
yapp, 1s. each net. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 


MEMORIES OF A_ VICARAGE. 
By the BISHOP OF DURHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 1s. net (by post 1s. 3d.). 


DAILY THOUGHTS. From the Works of 


the Bishop of Durham. Selected by LOUISE BUCK. 
LAND. Formerly issued under the title of “With Heart 
and Mind.” Imp. 16mo, in lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; or in 
cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net (by post 3d. each extra). 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. 
By HAYWARD YOUNG. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 104 Pen and Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by 
FLORA KLICKMANN, Editor of the “Girl’s Own and 
Woman's Magazine.” Royal 4to, cloth gilt. 5s. net (by 
post 5s. 6d.). [Ready October 7, 


GOOD WIVES. ,3y Louisa mM. atcorr 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HAROLD COPPING. A 


beautiful edition for presentation, printed in demy 4to, and 
bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.), 


THE MODERN CROCHET BOOK. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. Containing Original 
Ideas for combining Crochet with Embroidery and with 
Fancy Braids, together with new and unusual designs for use 
on Household Linen, on Underwear, and as Dress 'l'rimmings, 
Profusely illustrated. Paper boards, demy 8vo, 18, net (by 
post Is. 4d.). 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
CUTDOCOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. Edited by 
P, F. WARNER. With Contributions by J. B. Hozss, 
C. B. Fry, A. E. Beauz, 8. A. P. Krreat, Guy Nicxatts, 
J. W. H. T. Dovetas, K. R. @. Hunt, C. J. V. Wercant, 
Marx Auuerron, E. H. D. Sewewt, and other well-known 
authorities on Sport. Handsome cloth gilt, large medium 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.). 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. 


Containing 888 pages of Stories and other interesting reading 
for Sunday. Profusely illustrated. Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. Gd. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Editea 
by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Containing 42 Stories 
and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and- 
White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. biitea 
by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, Containing 40 Stories and 
Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White 
Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. _Eiited by 
FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 Pages of Interesting 
Stories and Pictures for Girls of all ages. Profusely Iilus- 
trated with Coloured and hundreds of Black-and-White 
Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE STITCHERY ANNUAL. (Containing Nos. 
1-4 of “Stitchery.”). Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 
325 Designs for plain and fancy needlework. Demy 8vo, 
paper boards, 1s. net (by post Is. 4d.). 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 822 pages of 
Reading and Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates, and 
upwards of 500 other Illustrations. Large demy ito, hand- 
some cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE 
ANNUAL, A fine crown 4to volume, containing 272 pages, 
about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes in simple language, 
32 Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black-and- 
White Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. 
3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION, 


“The Religious Tract Scciety publishes novels that may be safely 
taken into the most select homes, and that are marked at the same 
time with a high standard of literary attainment,”—SCOTSMAN. 


A BURDEN OF ROSES. by FLORENCE 
BONE, Author of “The Hidden Highway,” &. 6s. 

HER HUSBAND’S PROPERTY. by AMY le 
FEUVRE, Author of “A Bit of Rough Road,” “Tho 
Making of a Woman,” &c. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF DELIGHT. by FLORENCE 

BONE, Author of “Rose of York,” “The Furrow on the 

Hill,” &e. 6s. 


WASIT DESTINY? by EDITH M. J. LLOYD. 6s. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





PLEASE APPLY FOR THE “R.T.S.” NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
Works, Drury Lar e, W.C.; and Tublished by Joun Barer for the 
the Savoy, Strand, in tue County of Middlesex, Saturday, October 4th, 1913, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_.>_— 





HE failure of the Powers to insist upon the observance 
of the Treaty of London is still yielding a plentiful crop 
ofembarrassment. Turkey, with the Young Turkish element 
once again in undisputed power at Constantinople, is now 
applying to Greece the same methods which served her so 
well in the case of Bulgaria. The disastrous quarrel of the 
Balkan Allies enabled Turkey to begin to deal with them in 
detail. When Bulgaria was compelled to return to Turkey 
a large part of the conquests of war, it may be that Greece 
and Servia did not contemplate the possibility that their 
turn would also come to be squeezed. But that already 
eeems likely to happen. fervia bas her hands full in 
trying to drive back within their proper borders the 
infuriated Albanians and non-Serb Macdonians, and Turkey 
light-heartedly seizes the precious opportunity to make Greece 
stand and deliver. Greece finds herself alone. Servia is too 
busy to help. Bulgaria is hopelessly estranged from Greece 
by a sense that she was punished by the Greeks and Servians 
out of all proportion to her fault. 





The demand which Turkey now makes of Greece is that she 
shall arrange with the Porte the disposal of the A®gean 
islands. Turkey definitely claims certain islands, which were 
captured by the Greeks, as necessary for the defence of the 
coast of Asia Minor and of the Dardanelles, and insists that 
autonomy should be granted to others. It must be pointed 
out that this demand by Turkey is not merely a challenge to 
Greece; it is a challenge to the Powers who, when the Treaty 
of London was negotiated, expressly reserved to themselves the 
duty of assigning the islands to their future owners. Turkey, of 
course, assumes that as the Powers have done nothing so far 
to prevent their diplomatic labours in London from being 
“tultified, they will not move now. She knows, moreover, that 
Greece has become unpopular since the second Balkan war, 
and she knows that some of the Powers are avowedly opposed 
to Greek ownership of islands too near the mainland. 
Both Turkey and Greece have appealed to the Powers, and 
both are making preparations for war. The Greeks recognize 
that a single-handed war with Turkey is not to be thought of 
lightly. But if the Turks were wise they would see that they 
stand to lose more than anyone in the long run by heavy 
military expenditure from which there is no hope of a profit- 

able return, So long as Turkey fixes her attention on Europe 
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and the Agean, so long will the rehabilitation of her empire 
be delayed. If ber illusion continues too long, rehabilitation 
will become impossible. 


M. Barthou, the French Prime Minister, spoke at a luncheon 
given in his honour at San Sebastian on the 29th ult., and was 
received in audience by King Alfonso. While admitting 
divergence in the past, he spoke hopefully of the future. 
“We have already reached a rapprochement; we ought to 
become united.” He could not say what this union, which 
would definitely bring them together, would be called, but 
he knew that they were moving towards a more and more 
cordial and close understanding. According to the special 
correspondent of the Temps, negotiations with regard to the 
French communications with Morocco have resulted in a 
definite agreement, and General Lyautey will discuss the 
military co-operation of the two countries in Morocco with 
King Alfonso and the Spanish Ministers during M. Poincaré’s 
approaching visit to Madrid. The negotiations dealing with 
the revision of the customs tariff, M. Barthou pointed out, 
called for reciprocal concessions, and while France could not 
sacrifice the important interests of some of her departments, 
she was ready to give way on some points. 


The Japanese demand for a public apology from the Chinese 
General, Chang-hsun, for the recent murder of three Japanese 
at Nanking and for insults to the Japanese flag was satisfied 
last Sunday. General Chang-bsun had taken a fortnight in 
persuading himself to apologize, but his temporizing was 
ended by a Japanese ultimatum. At the last moment, how- 
ever, there was a dispute as to the manner in which the 
apology should be offered. The Japanese Consul required 
General Chang-hsun to march at the head of a Chinese 
regiment to apologize at the Japanese Consulate. This 
Chang-hsun refused to do, but he offered to apolagize per- 
sonally at the Consulate, and to allow a Chinese regiment 
to present arms there later. On the advice of the British 
Consul the Japanese Consul had the good sense to accept the 
compromise. But Chang-hsun artfully watered down the 
significance of his visit to the Japatuueys Consulate by imme- 
diately visiting all the other Consulates. ‘The episode is not 
yet quite ended, as the Japanese Government is pressing its 
“request” for the dismissal of Chang-hsun from the position 
of Tutuh. We may add here that the Times of Monday 
announced that the various banking agreements among the 
Powers interested in China are dissolved. All Powers are 
now free to support their nationals in getting concessions 
from China. The Chinese are of course pleased at the 
prospect of obtaining money on easier terms owing to the 
competition. 


The Australian correspondent of the Times, in a letter from 
Sydney dated August 19th, gives an interesting account of 
the party maneuvres resulting from the Parliamentary dead- 
lock. Mr. Cook, the Liberal Premier who succeeded Mr. 
Fisher, is in the position of being able to carry the Lower 
Chamber only by the Speaker’s casting vote, while he is unable 
to carry the Upper Chamber at all. But owing to the pro- 
visions of the Commonwealth Act governing the periodic 
election of Senators, it is impossible for him to demand a 
complete dissolution of Parliament until the Senate has 
rejected a measure passed twice at an interval of not less than 
three months by the House of Representatives. While, there- 


fore, he is manceuvring to bring this about and secure a working 
majority in both Houses, the Labour Party are manewuvring for 
a dissolution of the Lower House alone, with a hope of regaining 
their majority. The correspondent’s criticism of Mr. Cook’s 
programme is that, apart from the remanets common to both 
parties, the Liberal policy is largely one of reversal and 
negation. 


Per contra the Labour policy would simply be 
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not to undo anything. He regrets the marked tendency of 
new Ministers to reverse or meddle with their predecessors’ 
actions merely for campaign purposes. This provokes 
recrimination and retaliation, and he does not acquit the 
Labour Party of deliberate provocation in Parliament, But 
at least Labour has achievements to boast of. “They have 
done many wrong things, but at least they have done things, 
while the Liberals are even now only trying to undo things.” 


On Tuesday the Colonial Office issued a Blue-book contain- 
ing a full account of the recent Somaliland reverse. It is 
explicitly stated that the attack by the camel constabulary 
on a large force of dervishes was an act of disobedience on the 
part of Mr. Corfield, the commandant of the constabulary, 
who paid the penalty with his life. Mr, Archer, the Acting- 
Commissioner of the Protectorate, bad with some misgiving 
allowed the constabulary to advance beyond the limits of the 
British occupation in order to prevent strife among the 
friendlies, but Mr. Corfield had been instructed to avoid con- 
flicts with the dervishes. 1t was always possible that an 
encouzter with them would be forced on Mr. Corfield, but he 
went out of his way to seek one, and that against an enormously 
superior force. Nor would he even take the precaution of 
forming a square. It was almost a miracle that any of the 
constabulary with him escaped. The dervishes ultimately ran 
short of ammunition owing to the heroic fighting of those of 
the constabulary who stood firm—a defence comparable with 
that of Rorke’s Drift in the Zulu war—but if the dervish 
spearmen had pressed in they could easily have exterminated 
the small party. Mr. Corfield was an exceptionally brave and 
dashing officer, and one cannot refrain from taking a pride in 
his qualities, but the Colonial Office is only doing its duty in 
severely calling attention to disobedience, 


A general lock-out in the cotton industry in Lancashire is 
threatened. We have described fully elsewhere the reasons 
for the grave decision which the Committee of the Employers’ 
Federation took on Tuesday. As we write on Friday morning 
there seems to be some hope that the strike at the Beehive 
mills at Bolton, on which the whole situation turns, may be 
brought to an end by the withholding of further strike pay. 
The position of the local union which is paying the strikers 
is rather obscure. We have written in our leading article 
as though the local union were in deliberate revolt against 
the union officials at headquarters, but it seems that the 
strike pay which the local union has been dispensing really 
comes from headquarters and not from the local union’s 
own funds. If that be so, it would be unfair to speak 
of the local union as in revolt in the full sense in which 
we used the term. The explanation would be that the 
local union had had large powers delegated to it by head- 
quarters, and that it committed headquarters to strike pay. 
Strike pay, therefore, has been provided, as it were, auto- 
matically, although the headquarters officials have repudiated 
the strike. If there be some doubt as to the exact extent of 
the revolt there is enough evidence that it is wide and 
dangerous. Ifthe trade union officials cannot control their 
men, trade unionism will suffer a calamitous blow, and that in 
the county where collective bargaining is organized better 
than anywhere in the world. 


The Church Congress opened on Tuesday at Southampton 
Preaching at St. Mary’s Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asked his hearers to consider what would be the thoughts of 
St. Paul if he could revisit the world and see what was 
happening this week at Southampton. In the Archbishop's 
opinion St. Paul would marvel most at the easy acquiescence 
of great multitudes of those who claimed the name of 
Christians in a totally inadequate and unworthy standard of 
discipleship, and at the waning of zeal and fire and enterprise. 
Statistics and the space accorded in the press made it clear 
that people at large had come to care about the Church’s 
doings more keenly than of old, but other tests yielded less 
satisfactory results. Great gatherings inevitably ministered 
to self-sutisfaction and perilous complacency rather than to 
self-revelation and a wholesome sense of their shortcomings. 
If a recurrent Church Congress was to do its work aright it 
ought to destroy, not at once but by degrees, the strange mis- 
understanding among Christian people as to what Church 
work ought to mean and include. To remedy the general and 


far-reaching dissatisfaction with themselves as a Christian 








body armed for service needed a re-setting of their whol 
@ 


conception of Christian service. 

The Bishop of Winchester delivered the Preside 
in the afternoon, after the President of the 
Evangelical Free Church Council had read an add 
cordially welcoming the Congress. Dr. Talbot took can 
subject “The Kingdom of God in the World of ‘To.g rs 
The fundamental principles of that Kingdom had been rhs 
them by Christ, and they might be described ag the : ~ 
value of each human life; the principle which put salir 
above force, service above power, and giving above senticdens 
the superiority of the spiritual to the material; ang ra 
supremacy of love as motive and force. The forces which 
blocked the way of the Kingdom were also spiritual; the 
were active as well as passive, and they were revealed diene 
as well as at close quarters with heathenism. “ Disclosures 
such as those of the Congo, the Putumayo, and he feared the 
Portuguese islands, showed what European action could be 
and could do when money lured and evil drove, The White 
Slave traffic startled them into recognition of the intensity and 
coldbloodedness of evil at home. But though the Kingdom 
was a crusade it was also an organism and a growth, and their 
work was not all fighting. 


Turning to the attitude of the Church towards modern 
problems, he dwelt on the urgent need of more strenyons 
thinking, more active and more insistent action in regard to 
the avoidance, the abuse, and the revolt against the responsi. 
bilities and duties of marriage; the responsibilities of the 
civilized towards the backward races; and the question of 
armaments. The age of armaments, with its intolerable 
burdens, its naked international selfishness, and its apparent 
contempt of the common service demanded by God of 
Christians on behalf of world-wide liberty and spiritual pro. 
gress, could not last long. “One way or another it must 
change, by thunderous and unimaginable catastrophe, if not 
by some better way of moral transformation.” He hoped, in 
conclusion, that the Congress would help them to realize how 
little, in many a place and upon many a question at home and 
abroad, Churchmen recognized the need of an unflinching 
application of Christian principles to social injustices, 
economic problems, and race prejudice. 


ntial address 
Souths mpton 





On Wednesday the debate on the woman quest‘on tcok 
place, but we are glad to see that the fears which bad been 
expressed were not justified, and that there was nothing in the 
shape of disorder. We are bound to say, however, that a 
perusal of the reports is very disappointing. On the suffra- 
gist side there was little but the old assertions as to woman's 
wrongs and man’s cruelty and wickedness, while the anti- 
suffrage side seems to have been somewhat inadequately 
presented. What one might have hoped for at a Chureh Con- 
gress was that someone, whether suffragist or anti-suffragist, 
would point out in plain terms the terrible dangers, to the 
family, to Christian ethics, and to the general welfare of the 
race, involved in the demoralizing ideas in regard to sexual 
matters which have undoubtedly accompanied certain aspects 
of the feminist propaganda. We cannot on the present occa- 
sion discuss these evil phenomena in detail, but that they 
exist we have no sort of doubt, nor, again, do we doubt that 
they must be troubling the minds of serious thinke:s, whether 
suffragist or anti-suffragist. 





Wednesday’s Times contains an important letter from Mr. 
Steel-Maitland about Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 
land policy of the Unionist Party. Mr. Steel-Maitland shows 
that Lord Lansdowne in no way desired to suggest a gigantic 
scheme of land purchase, under which, as Lord Eversley 
imagines, the State might be called upon to advance a thousand 
millions. What Lord Lansdowne proposed was a very much 
narrower scheme, intended to deal with a particular grievance, 
the grievance which exists when landlords, under the pressure 
of taxation and the threats of the Single Land Taxers and 
those who encourage them, sell their estates. In the case of 
such sales the tenants, Lord Lansdowne believes, are placed in 
a difficulty so serious that they may well claim some State 
help. As arule their farms are offered to them on reasonable 
terms, but it may well be that the sitting tenant may be quite 
unable to raise the money to purchase his farm. Yet he may 
feel that if he does not purchase, his holding may be bought 
by someone who will either raise his rent or else at once give 
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him notice to quit. These cases of hardship Lord Lansdowne 


ould meet by State loans. Mr. Steel-Maitland goes on to 
2 int out that the sales of estates in 1910 were only £1,500,000 
pe 1911 £2,000,000, and such a sum would be the very 


os which the State might be asked to lend in one year. 


We cannot find space to deal with Lord Eversley’s second 
letter or with the controversy as a whole, but we are very glad 
to notice that this official explanation has been given. Though 
we are bound to say that we have very grave misgivings, in the 

resent state of the national finances, as to the pledging of 
State credit even in the very modified way desired by Lord 
Lansdowne, we fully recognize that his proposal is not in any 
way open to the dangers of a wholesale scheme. We would 
much rather, if it were possible, see the present system of 
landlord and tenant continue, for we believe that it is probably 
the best system for financing the agricultural industry which 
could be devised. As soon as the tenant had paid off the loan 
by the State, he and his successors would almost certainly 
raise money for various purposes by mortgaging their farms, 
and in this way the landlord would reappear, though in not 
nearly so beneficent a form. A bank has no bowels. It is 
generally realized now that the English system of building 
leases is a better way of financing town building than the 
French or German system of buying the freehold. The 
builder, by borrowing the land on which he is to build from a 
landlord, finances his housing operations in the cheapest way, 
and thus the man who is to live in the house benefits. Houses 
are provided along the line of economic least resistance. 


We are amused, though hardly surprised, to find that our 
contemporary, the Economist, has at last discovered that the 
present Government is not a Free Trade Government, but one 
which long ago abandoned the principles of Free Exchange in 
matters other than imports, and is now even abandoning them 
there. What has opened the eyes of the Economist is the action 
of the Development Commissioners in giving bounties in the 
guise of “ educational expenditure.” 

“The fact remains that a definite policy of subsidizing ‘an 
infant industry’ is contemplated, and it makes no difference in 
what language its authors seek to conceal it. Apart from the 
general principle involved, we fail to see why this particular 
industry should be singled out for favour. Why, we should like 
to ask Mr. Lloyd George and the Commissioners, should the beet 
plants from which sugar is extracted receive State support in pre- 
ference to any other root crop, such as the potato or the mangold, 
to which our soil is at least equally suited? If beet sugar can be 
produced profitably in England, by all means let it be grown—at 
the grower’s expense. But if we dislike the Commissioners’ pro- 
posals, the refusal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to impose 
an Excise duty on beet sugar to balance the import duty is still 
more obnoxious from the Free Trade point of view. The fact that 
the proceeds of such an imposition would be insignificant does not 
mitigate the mischief of infringing the cardinal principles of a 
Free Trade system.” 








The Economist goes on to state a very awkward dilemma 
for the Government :— 

“One of two things must happen: either the spoon-fed industry 

will prove a completo failure, in which case the taxpayers’ money 
will have been uselessly squandered; or, if it thrives under Pro- 
tection, it will exert its growing influence to ensure the cantinuance 
of the artificial conditions which it enjoys. ... Why the sugar 
and tobacco growers should be able to squeeze the British taxpayer 
isamystery which neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor 
the Tariff Reform League has so far been willing to explain. But 
we shall want to know particulars before the next Budget.” 
The Economist ends by a humorously pathetic appeal to the 
Cobden Club and the Free Trade Union to “ use their influence 
to check this dangerous infringement of principles, the defence 
of which is their raison d'étre. Both these influential non- 
party institutions would suffer a severe loss of prestige if it 
could be said that they refrained from speaking out in defence 
of an elementary principle for fear of embarrassing the 
Government of the day.” Finally the Economist expresses 
its belief that “there is a large body of Free Traders who 
will insist upon straightforward action if the existence of the 
new protection is brought clearly before their notice.” 











We are delighted, of course, to see that the Economist worm 
has turned, but we are perfectly certain that its plea to the 
Cobden Club and the Free Trade Union will fall upon deaf 
ears. No one in the Liberal Party will pay the slightest 
attention to its lamentations. The fact is, the Liberal Party, 
thouch it may still usurp the name of “Free Trade,” has 
entirely abandoned the substance. No true Free Trader need 
feel that he owes any allegiance to the Liberal Party. At any 





moment the Irish and the Labour men who control it, and 
who are for the most part protectionists, may order the Liberal 
Party to abandon those principles on a great as well as on a 
petty scale. That they will obey we cannot doubt. 

The Army exercise was brought to an end on Friday week 
when the King addressed the officers at the Conference. The 
King pointed out that the form of exercise which bad been 
substituted for the usual manceuvres had entailed the employ- 
ment of a larger force under one command than had ever 
before been practised in England. Sir John French explained 
how the exercise had been designed to test the working of General 
Headquarters and Army Headquarters at war establishments ; 
to carry out an approach march of one cavalry division and 
two armies with their supply services moving along the same 
roads as the troops; and after engagements with the enemy 
to organize a pursuit and then to break off the pursuit and 
effect a sudden change of direction. There have probably 
been no mancuvres which have caused such a conflict of 
opinion as to their utility. The fact that neither side hada 
free hand, and that one side was a skeleton army, practically 
disposed of all opportunity for strategy, and even the moderate 
reality of manwuvre fighting was wanting. But, of course, 
all this had been foreseen. We cannot ourselves help believing 
that the solving of transport problems along narrow roads 
must have been an exercise of very great value. 

Lord Rosebery has presented the town of Epsom with the 
common fields, comprising twelve acres, at Woodcote. In a 
letter to the Epsom Urban Council Lord Rosebery observes 
that the interruption of late of bis old intimate connexion with 
Epsom had made him all the more anxious to give this proof of 
his deep and abiding affection for the place and the people. The 
new pleasure ground which Lord Rosebery, moved by “local 
piety,” has so generously presented to his fellow-townsmen, is 
immortalized by Pepys, another lover of Epsom. For it was 
in these “common fields” that Pepys’s friend Mrs. Turner 
gathered “one of the prettiest nosegays that I ever saw inmy 
life,” on the famous occasion when Pepys met on Epsom Downs 
the shepherd and his little boy “ reading, far from any houses 
or sight of people, the Bible to him,” and recorded his experi- 
ences in a passage which Stevenson found the most romantic 
in all the Diary. 


The Radium Institute, after two years of existence, was 
open to a small number of visitors on Thursday. Sir Frederick 
Treves described the results of radium treatment, and although 
no cure can be considered final until it has been under observa- 
tion for a much longer period than the existence of the Institute 
has yet rendered possible, enough is known to raise high hopes. 
Some of the statements made by Sir Frederick Treves were 
very remarkable. In forty per cent. of the cases of rheu- 
matism there had been marked improvement, and in thirty 
per cent. a lesser degree of improvement. One woman who 
had been unable to walk without crutches went through a 
course of drinking water charged with radium emanations, 
and after two periods of this treatment, each lasting six weeks, 
was able to walk long distances without crutches. Another 
woman who had been unable to dress or even feed herself was 
now earning her living with a sewing machine. The Institute 
has proved that a radium emanation is as potent as a piece of 
radium itself. Emanations, bottled, so to speak, at the Institute, 
are being sent to various parts of the country for the treat- 
ment of patients. In the case of cancer Sir Frederick Treves 
spoke very properly with caution, but there is no doubt that 
the “apparent cures” which he mentioned justify a good deal 
of hope. 





We desire to offer our warmest congratulations to Lord 
Roberts on the attainment of his eighty-first birthday 
on Tuesday last. All parties and sections of the nation 
will be agreed in wishing him health and vigour and 
a still greater length of years, but we may whole-heartedly 
wish him also what he cares far more about than these 
blessings, that is, success in the work which he undertook 
the moment that his active military labours came to an end— 
the work of convincing his countrymen that they are not safe 
and that they are not full citizens or, in the true sense, 
worthy citizens unless they Jearn how to defend their homes, 
their lives, and their liberties in arms. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_.>—_—_ 


THE PROBLEM OF CIVIL WAR. 


HE public mind (and no wonder, considering the cross 
currents and divergent proposals) remains hopelessly 
confused in regard to the latest developments of the 
Irish problem. We desire to make an attempt to clear 
up some portion of that confusion. The first thing to 
remember at the present moment is that what the country 
has now to consider is not whether it is good for Ireland 
and good for the United Kingdom as a whole to break up 
the legislative union, or whether the present Home Rule 
Bill is in itself a bad Bill or a good Bill, just or unjust, 
likely to bring prosperity or the reverse. What we are 
now faced with, as Tord Loreburn saw when he made his 
roposals for a conference, is the far more terrible question 
ow to avoid civil war. That, and nothing less than that, 
is the problem. We trust, then, that our readers, in con- 
sidering what we may say to-day about the ways of avoiding 
this the most appalling evil that can fall upon any State— 
an evil infinitely worse than foreign war—will keep this 
point in mind, and not imagine that because we say things 
that may seem to make the path of the Government and of 
their legislative proposals easier, we have in the slightest 
degree modified our views as to those proposals per se. 
We still regard their Home Rule policy, or any scheme 
of breaking up the legislative Union, as injurious to the 
best interests of Ireland and of the United Kingdom as a 
whole. Their Bill, with all its monstrous proposals for break- 
ing up the Customs Unionin the name of federalism, and for 
taking the money of the English and Scottish taxpayers 
and handing it over to the people of Ireland, to be spent 
by them without any supervision or control by the people 
who pay that money—this is what will happen under the 
Bill to the tune of some five millions a year—is profligate 
and unjust, and therefore certain to be unstable. If we 
seem to make concessions, or move in the direction of 
promoting the passage of a Home Rule Bill, it is only to 
avoid the still greater disaster of civil war. 

Imagine the captain of a ship who has brought a 
large and unwieldy vessel into a region of rocks and 
shoals, where the ship is in imminent peril, and where 
it is clear that if he keeps on the course he has chosen the 
ship must certainly be wrecked. In such circumstances 
to suggest a course which, though in itself dangerous, is 
less dangerous, and which does afford some opportunity of 
extricating the vessel from destruction, is not in the 
slightest degree an endorsement of the navigation which 
has placed the ship in peril. Again, it does not involve any 
responsibility for the evils that attend the proposed line 
of lesser danger. The way out suggested is obviously much 
worse than merely reversing the course of the vessel, but 
if the captain cannot be induced to take his vessel back 
to the port from which it came, it must be tried. It is, 
at any rate, better than going full steam ahead on the 
rocks. Ina hurricane any port, even though a very bad 
and a very dangerous one, is better than leaving the ship 
exposed to certain destruction. 

We desire to examine in order the various proposals 
for avoiding that civil war which must come upon us if 
we adopt Mr. Redmond’s mad policy of “full steam 
ahead,” for if “full steam ahead” is adopted, and an 
attempt is made to force the present Bill upon North-East 
Ulster, there will without question be civil war, and civil 
war which may spread beyond the confines of Ulster. And 
here let us say that we are not going to examine the 

uestion whether Sir Edward Carson and the people of 
Vister are morally right or morally wrong in the action 
they are taking. We have got to deal with hard facts and 
not with a question of ethics. The fact, for good or ill, 
remains that if an attempt is made to force the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament upon them, the people of North-East 
Ulster will resist with a force of arms so considerable 
as to require military repression which will lead to blood- 
shed on a very large scale and involve as great an exercise 
of military force as would be required for a Continental 
war. To put the matter in military terms, if the resist- 
ance of Ulster is to be overcome by arms the first use of 
our newly organized expeditionary force will have to be 
the coercion of Ulster. 
(1) Assuming, as we are bound to assume, that the 








Government will not recede from their Hom . 
by far their best plan would be to submit the Herr. 
Bill to a Referendum. Let them pass the Bill thro aa. 
all its stages, but before it receives the Royal a 
let them put this plain question to the electors of om 
United Kingdom: “Is it your wish that a Bill entitled 
‘A Bill for the better government of Ireland’ shall com 
into — ? Yes or No.” If the voters of the United 
Kingdom express their assent, then of course the Bill 
must come into operation. In these circumstances howe 
ever, the Government will have the immense advanta 8 
of the deliberate endorsement of their Home Rule 
policy by the electors. The weight of such an endorses 
ment will be the most effective way of coercing North. 
East Ulster. In the abstract, and in hot blood the 
Protestants of the north-east counties may say that they 
would not yield even to the deliberately expressed opinion 
of the whole nation, but as a matter of fact even their 
spirit, vigorous and determined as it is, would be daunted 
by the vote we are supposing. Whatever the Ulster 
Protestants may say now, nothing in the nature of ciyj} 
war would take place if the Home Rule Bill had been 
approved by a poll of the people. On the other hand, if 
the Bill—as personally we are certain would be the case— 
did not receive the approval of a majority at the polls, 
then we should have escaped the peril that now confronts 
us. And here let us note that the machinery for carrying 
out a Referendum is perfectly simple. It has already been 
put before the country in the Biil introduced into the 
House of Lords by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. A Refer. 
endum would be no more difficult of accomplishment than 
a general election. It is perfectly ridiculous to say that 
the voters of the United Kingdom could not do what 
the voters of Switzerland, who are not more intelligent, 
do every year, and the voters in various States of the 
American Union are repeatedly doing. One point remains 
to be noticed. The Referendum, as in Switzerland and in 
America, must be taken on the plain issue of the veto or 
the endorsement of a specific proposal. ‘To put an abstract 
question or series of questions to the voters would bea 
hopeless act of folly. The people must be asked to veto 
or endorse a specific measure, the details of which have been 
threshed out and passed by Parliament. But though we 
are certain that the Referendum is the best way of solving 
our present difficulties, we regret to say that there seems 
little hope of the Liberal Party being willing to adopt this 
solution. The active spirits among them dread this great 
instrument of true democracy too much to allow it to be 
tried. They realize that if the Referendum were once 
adopted here, even for an exceptional occasion, it would 
come to stay, as it has stayed in every other country where 
it has once been tried. No nation that has adopted the 
Referendum—remember again we are not talking about 
the plebiscital humbug of the Second Empire, but of the 
true Referendum on prepared legislation —has ever 
abandoned it. - 

(2) If the Referendum is ruled out, then in our opinion 
the next best proposal for avoiding the disaster of civil 
war is a general election. We may remark parenthetically 
that such a general election might take place either at 
once or by arrangement after the Bill had been passed 
third time through the House of Commons, but before it 
had received the Royal assent. If that were done, sup- 
posing the verdict of the country were favourable and 
the present Government were retained in office, there need 
be no delay over the Bill, which could then go through the 
final form of receiving the Royal assent. Here, however, 
we appear to be blocked by the determination of the 
Government not to risk an appeal to the people. They or 
their advocates tell us that they have got other great 
legislative schemes, i.e., Welsh Disestablishment and the 
Plural Voting Bill, and that they are not going to risk 
losing these by a general election, and that therefore they 
will not and cannot choose this way out. 

(3) Is there any other way by which the evil of civil 
war can be avoided? Though Unionists who believe all 
forms of Home Rule to be dangerous, we hold that civil 
war can be avoided by the exclusion of North-East Ulster 
from the Bill. That would not turn a bad into a good 
Bill, but at any rate it would not add to the evil of bad 
legislation the supreme horror of civil war. It would be an 
evil that some day might be repealed; but remember that 
an evil like civil war, when it has once come, must affect a 
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nation for generations and cannot be wiped out as a bad 
‘aw can be wiped out from the statute book. We suggest 
+h n to the Government that if they will not accept a 
Referendum or a general election, they are bound—assum- 
ing, of course, that they are not so mad as to say that they 
have no objection to” civil war or to forcing the people of 
Ulster under a Dublin Parliament by the use of the rifle 
and the machine gun—to exempt North-East Ulster. The 
proper plan to follow would be to say that any Irish 
county should have the right to demand a poll of the 
electors as to whether it should or should not be included 
in the area to which the Irish Home Rule Dill is to apply, 
and that any county in which a poll went in favour of 
exclusion should become an English county. That would 
no doubt mean certain modifications in the finance of the 
Bill, but the difficulties here, even if somewhat perplexing 
from the draftsman’s point of view, are in no sense insuper- 
able. The fact that a central Government is in any case 
going to be the tax collector makes the financial alteration 
one chiefly of accounts. When in former times we have 
urged exclusion on the Government, not as a Unionist 
proposal, and not as a thing good per se, but as a means 
of avoiding civil war, the Liberals have in effect always 
declared that it would do no good, because the people 
of North-East Ulster would still resist. That cannot 
be said now. No doubt the people of North-East 
Ulster would still think the Bill ruinous, just as we 
think it ruinous, but, at any rate, they would not take 
up arms to prevent the Government trying their bad 
system of local autonomy in the south and west of Ireland. 
The Protestants of the north realize that they cannot 
claim to do that, and that the moral right to take up arms 
only accrues to them in the case of an attempt to throw 
them out of the Union and force them under the rule of 
Dublin. That matter has been made perfectly clear during 
the last few days. For example, the correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, telegraphing from Belfast on Tuesday, uses 
the following words :— 

“If Ulster is excluded from the scope of the Home Rule Bill 

the opposition of the Irish Unionists to this measure will be with- 
drawn in its present form of virulent hostility, and the physical 
force resistance movement in Ulster will cease. This statement I 
am able to make to-day on high authority, and it represents a 
definite offer of the Irish Unionists to the Government, which will 
no doubt receive Mr. Asquith’s close attention, if it has not already 
done so.” 
This, of course, really represents no change. It was, in 
effect, what Sir Edward Carson told the House of Commons 
when the proposal for the exclusion of North-East Ulster 
was before the House. Exclusion would not turn Sir 
Edward Carson and his followers into Home Rulers, but 
at any rate it would convert them from resisters to non- 
resisters. This point was brought out with special emphasis 
in speeches made by Mr. F. E. Smith, speaking in Ulster 
on Weduesday. Here are his actual words :— 

“We say here, as we have said from the first moment, we are 
organized to resist the movement and to show that any attempt to 
impose Home Rule upon the homogeneous portion of this northern 
province would be met by armed resistance, if necessary carried to 
any length. If Mr. Redmond or anybody else has proposals to put 
forward upon which you or your leaders can reasonably confer, 
which do not come into collision with the position I have just 
stated to you, there never has been a moment at which we wero 
not prepared to hear what they have to say and to consider 
any proposal they may put forward. . . . We have believed 

and we do believe that the proposal of Home Rule as applied 
to any part of Ireland is politically and economically a great 
disaster, but we confined our opposition to proposals which we 
believed to be disastrous within constitutional means, until 
the attempt was made against the will of that portion of this 
province which is homogeneous in its views. We have never 
Ciaimed—the Provisional Government itself does not claim—to 
dictate to the rest of Ireland. What we have claimed to do, what 
we are trying to prevent, and what, if necessary, we will take up 
arms to prevent, is the compulsion of that part of Ulster which 
is and always has been opposed to Home Rule.” 





In view of these statements it is quite clear that if the 
Government want to avoid the risk of civil war and will not 
avoid it by a Referendum or a general election, they can avoid 
tt by consenting to the exclusion of Ulster. In a word, they 
have three courses open to them, and if they will not choose 
either the first or the second, they are bound to choose the 
third. We need hardly say that we would infinitely prefer 
that they should choose the Referendum or the general election, 
but we are not talking now of what we should prefer but of 
how civil war is to be avoided. What we say is, “ Exclusion 


rather than civil war.” Probably the best means for carrying | of Mr 
d 
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out exclusion would be to adopt Lord Loreburn's proposal 
for a conference. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, what right we or anybody 
else has to dictate to a Government with a majority of a 
hundred in the House of Commons. We shall be told 
that they have got the power to go “full steam ahead,” 
and also that if they do not go full steam ahead with the 
Home Rule Bill, Mr. Redmond will throw them out of 
oflice. Therefore, as we live not in a Utopia but in 
the world, the Government will not commit suicide, but 
will obey Mr. Redmond and refuse even to consider the 
question of exclusion. No doubt there will be certain 
people rash enough to adopt this point of view, but we do 
not believe that the Government will adopt it. We do 
not believe that they dare run the risk. They know that 
Ulster’s resistance will be real in any case, but that it will 
be greatly strengthened by the rejection of the proposal 
for exclusion, and also that the support given to Ulster 
here will be immensely increased by such rejection. 
Possibly the Government would rather that the offer 
of exclusion had never been made from Ulster, but, once 
it has been made, they cannot ignore it. Remember, 
when we speak of the increased support and sympathy 
that Ulster will get here if her present offer in regard 
to exclusion is rejected, we are not merely speaking of 
Unionists. We believe that there is a very large 
number of Liberals who will be deeply disgusted at the 
notion of coercing Ulster with horse, foot, and artillery, 
when that loathsome task could have been avoided by the 
simple procedure of allowing any Irish county that likes 
to exclude itself from the Bill. 

To recapitulate. The Government has three courses 
open to it. It can choose a Referendum, a general election, 
or the exclusion of Ulster. If it rejects all these pro- 
posals for avoiding civil war, for that is what they are, 
and in obedience to Mr. Redmond says, in effect: “ We 
have a better plan than any of these nostrums. It is 
to shoot down enough Ulstermen to knock the nonsense 
out of the rest and to render them for the future obedient 
to a Dublin Parliament and a Dublin Executive,” we 
are confident that the British nation as a whole will find 
means for delivering itself from sucha Ministry. But 
in fairness we must say that that is not the kind of line 
which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are the least likely 
to take. We venture to predict that in the end they will 
either induce Mr. Redmond to let them exclude Ulster or 
they will fall back either upon a Referendum or a general 
election. 

Meanwhile the Unionist leaders have a duty. Let them 
press the three ways of avoiding civil war on the Govern- 
ment, and insist on a choice being made before some 
accidental spark explodes the powder magazine in North- 
Eastern Ireland. 





GOVERNMENT AND MONEY. 

\ “R. LLOYD GEORGE'S most injudicious handling 
- of the revived Marconi controversy has served to 
elucidate the position taken up by him and his colleagues 
in regard to the rules and principles of action which should 
influence members of the Cabinet in monetary trans- 
actions. We are obliged to say “by his colleagues,” 
for when so important a member of a Ministry as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes certain definite state- 
ments, and those statements are not repudiated in any way 
by his fellow Ministers, we are bound to assume that they 
acquiesce in them. Mr. Lloyd George has a double system 
of defence for his transactions on the Stock Exchange. 
In the first place, he asserts that there was no harm what- 
ever in what he and his fellow Ministers did, and, secondly, 
that if there was, the Unionists were just as bad as he. 

Let us deal with the tu quoque defence—the other defence 
requires no further comment. Is it not astonishing that a 
man of Mr. Lloyd George’s ability should not see the 
indignity, we had almost said the peril, of stooping to use 
the kind of argument which a maidservant uses when 
caught out in some moral peccadillo: “ Well, if I did, I’m 
not the only one to have done it. If all I hear is true, your 
own goings-on aren't so particular nice”? What Lord 
Salisbury did, or some other unnamed Cabinet Minister 
and relative did (see Mr. Lloyd George's letter), or what 
was Lord Selborne’s action, cannot possibly amend any 
Joyd George's transactions in American Marconis 
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or excuse his calculated reticence in the House of Com- 
mons. What makes the plea of “ Everybody’s doing it” 
especially impudent in his case is that thirteen years 
ago he deliberately cut himself off from the right to 
plead such an excuse by laying down the rule of Caesar’s 
wife for Ministers and their investments and Stock 
Exchange transactions. He cannot have it both ways. He 
cannot on one occasion condemn Unionist Ministers for 
not being delicate enough and discreet enough, and on 
another plead their lack of delicacy and discretion as an 
excuse for his own delinquencies. Thus, even if 
Mr. Lloyd George’s case against Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Salisbury’s unnamed relative, and Lord Selborne were 
as good as he professes it to be, his arguments 
would leave us cold. As a matter of fact, however, 
and as we felt quite certain would be the case, it can 
be shown that there is no substance whatever in any of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s charges. The late Lord Salisbury 
never laid himself under any pecuniary obligation, direct 
or indirect, or at second or third hand, to a person con- 
tracting with the Government by acting on a Stock 
Exchange tip received from such a person. The most that 
could be said against Lord Salisbury by an opponent was 
that he tried to get the highest possible price he could for 
his land from a public body. In other words, he exercised 
to the full the rights of private property in land. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s charge, if it means anything, means 
that Lord Salisbury did not generously come forward 
and present a portion of his land to London for street 
improvements. ‘To compare his action with that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the Attorney-General, 
and of Lord Murray can only be due either to muddle- 
headedness or to a desire to create prejudice at any price 
—* Drunk on duty, was 1? And whose father was it that 
was so hard upon a poor widow?” ‘That is all there is in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s tu quoque. 

Equally ridiculous was the tu quoque in Lord Selborne’s 
case, as may be shown by a plain statement of the facts. 
Lord Selborne, when he became Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, did not resign his directorship of the P. & O. 
When he became a member of the Cabinet, and had 
part of the collective responsibility that belongs to the 
King’s Government, he resigned his directorship. How 
can his action here condone Mr. Lloyd George's action 
over American Marconis? Mr. Lloyd. George for some 
reason or other has chosen to wrap up his charge against 
some other relative of Lord Salisbury in ambiguous 
language, but we gather from statements in the press 
that his charge means that Mr. Balfour when he was in 
office lost a considerable sum of money in one of Whitaker 
Wright's companies. If this is his charge it can only be 
described as supremely ridiculous. Mr. Lloyd George, of 
course, does not really believe that the charge against 
him is that he lost money in a Stock Exchange 
speculation. If anyone had ever been foolish enough 
to make such a charge, then possibly it might be 
relevant to say that other Cabinet Ministers have lost 
money in unfortunate speculations. Short of that, to 
bring in the case of a loss in the Whitaker Wright 
companies is totally irrelevant. Whitaker Wright was 
not a contractor with the Government, and his companies 
were in no way connected with companies which were con- 
tracting with the Government. The fact that his financial 
schemes proved in the end to be of a reckless or even 
a fraudulent kind, and so caused loss to the shareholders, 
involved them in no discredit. Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
duct is no more excused by the fact that Mr. Balfour, if it 
was he, lost money in Whitaker Wright’s companies than 
if he had lost it owing to a fall in the price of Consols. 

As we have said above, Mr. Lloyd George’s attempted 
defence of himself only brings out once more how 
demoralized Liberal Ministers have become in regard to 
the principle that members of the Government should in all 
monetary transactions refrain from giving the slightest cause 
for offence or laying themselves open to the smallest extent to 
the charge of being under financial influences. An astonish- 
ing example of the recklessness of the Liberal leaders in such 
matters is to be found in an article in the October National 
Review by Mr. Maxse. In that article it is asserted that 
during the coal strike Lord Murray, then the Chief Whip 
of the party, invested no less a sum than £20,000 in the 
shares of three leading English railway companies. Here 
is Mr. Maxse’s statement verbatim :— 





$$ 
“ Before the Coalition became Marconicd, eve ] 

that while a Government was heniion’ ite —— have 
settling a coal strike it was manifestly improper for the Chins 
Ministerial Whip, necessarily in the closest touch with _ 
negotiations—and controller of the Party funds—to invest ~ 
portion of those funds in home railway stocks which might 1 
materially affected one way or the other by the conduct of th 
Government at this crisis. The episode is rendered all the “ 
noteworthy by the fact that the Master of Elibank bat en 
professing Cobdenite and an avowed admirer of Lloyd Gon ~ 
finance, seems in making his Party investments to have bed 
an almost insurmountable aversion to placing Cobdenite funds 
in Cobden’s country, or in any country within the Lio d 
George orbit. This makes an investment in Home Railwey 
during the coal strike all the more curious. The Moshe 
is beyond the reach of question, so we are constrained - 
seek the ~~ his intimate friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. en the oracle of Bogotd is mute, the oracle of 
Bedford should bestir himself. Was Mr. Lloyd George aware that 
the Ministerial Chief Whip was giving instructions for the purchase 
of British home railway stock during the coal strike which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General were 
engaged in settling? The language is carefully chosen. The 
Master of Elibank appears to have been anything but a competent 
trustee, as is shown by the fact that he is a creditor—i.e, the 
luckless Party is a creditor—of the absconding Fenner, to whom 
he brought the Party business, for a very substantial sum. The 
goods, i.¢., the home railway stock, may consequently never have 
been delivered by the Party broker to the Party banker, but 
that does not affect the issue. The intention, the instructions 
are sufficiently indicated by the Master of Elibank’s ‘ Trust 
account,’ and the dates are suggestive, while the correspondence 
is anything but dull. As a humble student of public affairs I seek 
information of those primarily concerned. Was Mr. Lloyd George 
kept in the dark by his co-speculator, the Master of Elibank, in 
American Marconis on April 17th concerning the latter's sub. 
sequent venture as trustee of the Party on April 18th? Secondly, 
was Mr. Lloyd George aware of the Party investments in home 
railways during the coal strike which Ministers were engaged in 
settling? Had Mr. Asquith any knowledge of these and kindred 
matters when he recommended the Master of Elibank for a peerage? 
What was the precise position of Mr. Illingworth, co-trustee at the 
time and now Chief Whip? ‘To refresh their memories if they 
have forgotten the facts, and to facilitate their task if they were 
ignorant of the administration of the Party funds—though Mr, 
Illingworth presumably signed transfers—I would mention that 
the stocks in question were: 


2 «ad, 

March 6th, 1912, 10,000 Midland Pref. 71$—3 ... w+ 7,198 15 6 
20 5,000 Gt. West. Ord, ee 955 0 6 

” 1,000 ” th) en 1,190 0 6 

2 20,000 Nth, British Df. 31g—4 .. ... 6,382 5 6 

” 2, ” ET ee 639 14 6 

Total £21,365 16 6 


As already suggested, the goods may never have been delivered, 
but the contract notes were duly forwarded and the stock appears 
to have been paid for by cheques on the Party funds on March 14th, 
1912, for the respectable sums of £7,145 1s. and £14,220 lis. 6d, 
When my preliminary questions are answered I hope to ask 
otkers. In fact, Ministers should be kept busy throughout the 
winter, and the public may learn some things it is entitled to 
know. Grave issues will be raised and surprise will be expressed 
if the criminal law has not been set in motion. 
L. J. Maxse.” 


If Mr. Maxse cannot substantiate or make good these 
words he has no doubt been guilty of a most serious 
offence, and will have to pay the penalty. If his facts are 
unprovable he has unjustly brought Lord Murray and Mr. 
Lloyd George into hatred, ridicule, and contempt, and has 
exposed himself to the risk of very heavy damages. No 
doubt if his statements are mere inventions Lord Murray 
and Mr. Lloyd George will take instant action. If they 
are not inventions, but facts, then a most scandalous state 
of things will be shown to have existed during the spring 
of 1912. The chief Liberal Whip was apparently engaged 
in a “ bull” transaction on the Stock Exchange based on 
inside knowledge. He was using his position as & 
Minister to increase the party funds by speculation. It 
will be said perhaps that this is a monstrously unfair 
suggestion. If party funds exist, as they must, they must 
be invested somewhere, and what could bea better place 
to keep them in than the shares of the best English 
railway companies? What we call speculation, it will 
be asserted, was merely investment, and therefore a per- 
fectly fair and genuine transaction. No doubt this 
view sounds plausible enough at first, but we must 
remember that this was not the only transaction in the 
Liberal Party funds of which we have information. We 
know that on April 18th, that is, less than six weeks 
after the investment in railway shares, Lord Murray, 
or the Master of Elibank as he then was, invested some 
£8,000 of the party funds in American Marconis. It is 
true that he did not give the party the advantage of pur- 
chasing at £2 per share which he obtained for himseli the 
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re. Still, he no doubt thought that even at £3 5s., 
which was the price at which the party had to buy, a very 

sod investment would be made and that he would get a 
“ubstantial increment for the funds with which he had 
a entrusted. To say that the Marconi transaction was 
also a pure investment and made without any thought of a 
Stock Exchange rise is a statement which we do not think 
even the most hardened advocate of the Ministers involved 
would care to make. Assuming that Mr. Maxse has 
not been taken in by a series of fabrications, the trustee 
of the Liberal Party funds engaged in a gamble in 
English railway shares from inside knowledge during 
the coal strike, just as later he had a gamble from inside 
knowledge in American Marconi shares. Surely it is not 
too much to say that those who would defend these trans- 
actions as perfectly legitimate, and as not in the slightest 
way injurious to the public interest or casting any discredit 
on anybody concerned, would say anything. 

Still, experience shows that things which look exceed- 
ingly bad till one has heard the explanation and listened 
to the other side may in reality be perfectly innocent. Till, 
therefore, we have heard the explanation of Lord Murray, or 
Mr. Illingworth on his behalf—or, perhaps we ought to say, 
of Mr. Lloyd George, for he seems absolutely confident that 
be can defend all these transactions—we ought to suspend 
judgment. That the leaders of the Liberal Party must 
make some answer to Mr. Maxse’s charge is clear. Either 
they must repudiate and express regret for Lord Murray’s 
speculation and give a clear assurance that the party 
funds shall never in future be used for transactions 
of this kind, but must be kept, say on short loan, 
at some respectable bank, or else they must show that 
Mr. Maxse’s statements are unfounded. If they do 
nothing and profess to think that the charges require no 
answer, they will, we are convinced, prove very greatly 
mistaken. The truth is, we shall never see light in this 
controversy until, as we have suggested before, the whole 
subject is examined by a small Royal Commission which 
shall be asked to lay down in clear terms the rules that 
ought to govern the action of Ministers, both as regards 
Stock Exchange speculations and Directorships. The 
question of the investment of party funds needs no 
examination. It is obvious that the Whips must not be 
allowed to speculate with such funds from inside know- 
ledge. If such a rule is not made we may some day see a 
Government which has decided upon war holding back an 
ultimatum till they get the word from the Chief Whip 
that he has completed all his transactions to “bear” Govern- 
ment and foreign stocks. Imagine this cypher wire from 
Chief Whip to Premier: “ Immediate, important. Brokers 
say must have twenty-four hours more to complete sales. 
Please do necessary to temporarily reassure markets. 
Promise not to ask delay of ultimatum beyond noon 
to-morrow.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


: fee disputes in Lancashire and Dublin are of 
peculiar significance because they are symptoms of 
a new condition in the perennial struggles between masters 
and men; and if this new condition be not either removed 
or made to square with some rational Labour policy yet 
to be invented, the next few years will be a period of 
chaotic strife. The masters will suffer, the country will 
suffer, but the people who will suffer most will be the 
working men themselves. Neither in Lancashire nor in 
Ireland is there any question of wages or hours. The 
men are not fighting—at least in any immediate sense— 
for a higher standard of living, which used to be the 
motive of all strikes, and which used invariably to com- 
mand public sympathy if it were felt that the wages 
were lower or the hours longer than economic law justified. 
What the men are fighting for (as far as one can define 
an amorphous policy) is the power to conduct their work 
in their own way. They want to show the masters that 
mastership does not convey the right to manage a business. 
And they are carrying their impatience of control so far 
that they resent even the authority of their own trade 
union officials whom they themselves chose as their repre- 
sentatives. It is true that the breaking-away of trade 
unionists from their officials, and their refusal to abide 
by contracts made on their behalf, is by no means a new 
feature. But the men have not hitherto defied their union 





officials so deliberately, and after so long a period of 
reflection, as they are doing now in Lancashire. It is 
obvious that the prestige and authority of trade unionism 
as a recognized instrument in industrial bargaining and 
industrial organization are on the brink of demoralization. 
The leaders of the unions openly confess that they cannot 
control the action of the members. If that condition 
should spread very much further it would plainly be 
impossible for employers to go on treating with the 
executives of unions when those executives, on their own 
confession, are unable to guarantee that any arrangement 
which they enter into will be respected. The prospect is 
gloomy, but only those who are temperamentally pessimists 
will believe that so mad a policy as the final discrediting 
of trade unionism by trade unionists themselves will really 
be accomplished. It would mean the subversion of the 
whole system of collective bargaining, and the relations 
of employers and employees would have to be re-established 
on an entirely new foundation. We certainly do not 
expect anything so calamitous or so foolish as that. If 
common sense exists it will assert itself before it is too 
late. We feel sure of that, even though fiery trials, 
much superfluous suffering, and an aggravated state of 
unemployment—unemployment must come in some degree, 
of course, when the present trade boom declines—may be 
the penalty which will have to be paid. 

Twenty different disputes have been going on in the 
Lancashire cotton-spinning industry for several weeks. 
The masters, learning a lesson from the trade unions, which 
will not abandon the cause of any one group till the 
demands of all the groups in an industrial struggle have 
been satisfied, announced that they would settle all the 
—— or none. The negotiations between the Employers’ 
Federation and the Operative Spinners’ Association had 
been proceeding favourably, and it was expected that the 
idle mills would resume work almost at once. Most of 
the trouble referred to what is called “bad spinning,” 
which was particularly acute inthe Oldham district, where 
American cotton is generally spun. But on Tuesday 
another trouble—not a new one, yet one which appeared 
in a new light—presented itself, and did not, as 
doctors say, yield to treatment. At the Beehive Mill 
at Bolton, where fine spinning is carried on, the opera- 
tives struck some time ago because they objected 
to the employment of a particular overlooker. The 
employers were not unreasonable; nor were the trade 
union officials. They met and decided that the men 
should return to work, that an impartial investigation 
should be held into the practices of the unpopular over- 
looker, and that any proved grievances should be remedied. 
But the men flatly refused to accept the solution which 
their officials urged upon them. They claimed in effect 
the right to appoint the staff of the mill themselves. The 
employers could not concede more than they had conceded 
without abrogating in principle the right of managership 
altogether. At the meeting on Tuesday, when all the dis- 
putes appeared to be on the point of settlement, the 
Employers’ Federation made it clear that the Beehive Mill 
dispute must not be an exception to their condition that 
the settlement should be a universal settlement. Then 
the officials of the Operative Spinners’ Association de- 
clared that they could not give the assurance required 
by the masters that the Beehive men would return to 
work, because in fact the Beehive men were out of hand 
and would not take any orders. The masters pointed out 
the gravity of the issue—the hopelessness of dealing with 
a trade unionism which confessed its own irresponsibility, 
but insisted on contracts being responsibly and scrupu- 
lously observed by the employers. The Employers’ 
Federation met again on Wednesday and made the 
important announcement that they recommended to their 
affiliated firms a general lock-out, to begin on the making-up 
day of the week which ends on October 25th. So the 
matter stands. 

It is often said that a stoppage of work in Lancashire 
mills is a kind of “put-up job” between employers and 
operatives, because it is to the interest of all from time to 
time to reduce the output and regulate prices. But in the 
present case there can be no suspicion of that kind. The 
issues are the right of managers to manage, and the ability 
of trade unionism to fulfil one of the principal functions 
for which it exists. The account, given apparently quite 
sincerely by the operatives’ representatives, of what 
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happened at the meeting on Tuesday is almost enough 
to make one despair. They complained that the employers 
had required them to give “ an assurance ” that the Beehive 
men would return to work. Why “an assurance” in this 
one case when it had not been specifically asked for in the 
others? Was it not unreasonable? But everyone else 
can see that it was natural for the employers to ask 
for an assurance in the case in which the officials 
had already appeared quite unable to enforce their 
decisions. And what a sinister implication that there 
might be a legitimate difference between saying that 
the proposed terms were accepted on behalf of the Beehive 
men and giving “an assurance” that the terms would be 
respected! Turn the situation the other way and see how 
it looks. Suppose the ey, wad Federation agreed to a 
general settlement of some dispute although a firm affiliated 
to the Federation had notoriously announced that it would 
never abide by the terms. The trade union officials would 
naturally ask for a guarantee that that particular firm 
really meant to waive its objections and fall into line with 
the other employers. And suppose, then, that the spokes- 
man of the Federation said, “‘ When we offer a settlement 
we, of course, only offer it for what it may be worth. This isa 
free country, and we cannot compel firms which belong to the 
Federation to act against their will, any more than you can 
compel men to work against their will.” One can imagine 
what a chorus of rage and denunciation would arise— 
quite rightly too—from the trade unions. Yet this is 
exactly the paradox which the trade unions are themselves 
trying to justify. They want to take but not to give; 
they want to play permanently on the principle of “ heads 
we win, tails you lose.” It cannot be done. On those 
terms trade unionism will cease to exist. Although the 
argument of the trade union officials is absurd, it is not 
their fault that the Beehive men are recalcitrant. The 
officials are indeed to be pitied, especially as the Bolton 
union to which the Beehive men belong is also in revolt 
against the trade union officials at headquarters. The 
Bolton union has been dealing out strike pay ever since 
the dispute began, and exhorts the men to take no notice 
of the commands from headquarters. It is a pretty mess. 
Lancashire has long had the reputation of being the most 
rational and well-ordered industrial community in the 
kingdom. If such things can happen in Lancashire one 
ean hardly expect better things elsewhere. We hear 
everywhere the cry for “ recognition.” But recognition of 
what? Of a trade unionism which is impotent to control 
and which is offended at the suggestion that its under- 
takings should be equivalent to guarantees or assurances ? 
Sympathetic strikes, again, have been repudiated as 
unsound by all the official trade union leaders. Yet they 
go on merrily to the piping of Mr. Larkin in Ireland. 
There does not, we know, seem to be much ground for 
hopefulness. But if we entertain it we do so because some 
things are too ridiculous to last long among people who 
may still boast some common sense. The boom in trade 
has in a sense been a shock and a discomfiting revelation 
to working men. They feel that they have got little out 
of it. The reverse experience may prove that a boom is at 
least better than depression. Unemployment will certainly 
come. One cycle will end and another will begin. It 
may be that sanity will not visit the mass of working 
men till it comes in company with black hardship. That 
it will revisit them we are sure; our only hope is that the 
intervening period may not be too chaotic and painful. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


l « the correspondents from the other side of the 
Atlantic who comment on the passing of the 
Underwood Tariff Bill are careful to say that though 
the Bill involves a heavy reduction of protective duties, 
it does not mean the establishment of Free Trade. That, 
of course, is true. Nevertheless, when the tariff which 
has now, so far as most of its provisions are concerned, 
become law is compared with the pre-existing tariff, it is 
impossible for anyone to deny that the United States has 
taken a long step in the direction of Free Trade. That this 
was the direction deliberately aimed at is clear from the 
a which President Wilson delivered to the two 

ouses of Congress on the second day of the session. 
In that speech he explained what he believed to be the 








principles on which the new tariff should be 
these words :— 


“We must abolish everything that bears even th 

privilege or of any kind of artificial alventags, and pant 
business men and producers under the stimulation of @ constans 
necessity to be efficient, economical, and enterprising, masters f 
competitive supremacy, better workers and merchants than es 
in the world. Aside from the duties laid upon articles which ~4 
do not, and probably cannot, produce, and the duties laid u ~ 
luxuries, merely for the sake of the revenues they yield the 
object of the duties henceforth laid must be competitive competi. 
tion, the whetting of American wits by contest with the wits of 
the rest of the world.” 


No Free Trader would ask for a better statement of hig 
principles. In exactly the same spirit Mr. Underwood 
in his report upon the Bill after it had been considered by 
the caucus, said that the Democratic Party had attempted 


framed, in 


“to introduce in every line of industry a competitive tariff basis 

providing for a substantial amount of importation, to the end that 
no concern shall be able to feel that it has a monopoly of the 
home market gained other than through the fact that it is able to 
furnish better goods at lower prices than others.” 


Here again we have the essential basis of Free Trade 
stated in plain language. What has really happened is 
that the authors of the Bill, while avowedly basing their 
action upon Free Trade principles, have very wisely recog- 
nized that it is impossible to introduce complete Free 
Trade at one blow into a country which has long been 
subject to an extreme protectionist tariff. The marvel is 
that the United States Legislature should have been 
willing to go so far as it has done. Both Houses of 
Congress have far outstripped what was expected of them 
when preparations for dealing with the tariff were first 
made by President Wilson. It was then anticipated that 
the House of Representatives might raise considerable 
difficulties in the way of a drastic revision of the tariff 
downwards, and still more was it anticipated that the 
Senate would modify in a protectionist direction the work 
of the House of Representatives. Neither expectation has 
been realized. The Bill went through the House of 
Representatives practically as drafted by the Democratic 
caucus. When it reached the Senate, to the surprise of 
everybody, the alterations made were not in the direction 
of preserving as much protection as possible, but in the 
direction of greater Free Trade. The Senate, in fact, has 
proved more revolutionary than the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The word “ revolutionary” is not too strong. For this 
Bill sweeps away at one stroke many of the most important 
of American protective duties. Here are some of the 
articles which have been placed upon the free list : iron ore, 
pig iron, ferro-manganese, steel ingots and steel rails, type- 
writers, sewing machinesand sugar-making machinery, hides 
and skins, all kinds of leather except special items such as 
glove leather, boots and shoes, raw wool, flax and hemp, 
sugar, coal, sawn timber, meat, cattle, fish, flour, wheat, 
bananas, potatoes, cement, and indigo dyes. In addition 
to this remarkable extension of the free list, there have been 
very heavy reductions in nearly all the protective duties. 
In the textile industries the reductions vary from 15 to 30 
per cent., sometimes rising to as much as 50 percent. In 
the metal industries, in the same way, where the duty has 
not been abolished altogether, it has been reduced 35 or 
sometimes nearly 50 per cent. It is impossible to deal in 
detail with all these reductions. The more important com- 
ment to make is upon the effect of the free list. This list, 
it will be noticed, includes not only articles such as iron ore, 
which are sometimes spoken of as raw materials, though 
the term is an unscientific one, but also pig iron and steel 
rails and many types of machinery which are obviously 
manufactured articles. It includes not only hides, but also 
leather and boots and shoes ; not only wheat, but also flour. 
So far, therefore, as the industries affected are concerned, the 
United States does literally become a Free Trade country. 
For example, the manufacturers of boots and shoes in 
America are now working on a Free Trade basis exactly to 
the same extent as are the manufacturers of boots and 
shoes in Northampton, with this important difference 
in favour of Northampton, that every article used by the 
Northampton manufacturer can be bought on Free ‘l'rade 
terms, whereas some of the articles required by the 
American boot manufacturer must still pay protective or 
quasi-protective duties. 

The industries affected by the American free list obviously 
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onsiderable portion of the total industries 
covet United ‘States, and it is extremely improbable that 
th rotectionist basis can be long preserved for other 
i esacienm industries, now that so many have been placed 

Free Trade basis. Indeed, it has been possible during 
a rogress of the Bill through the House and the Senate 
rate 5 how the establishment of the freer basis in the case 
of one industry has compelled it in the case of another. 
Thus, as soon as it became clear that sugar was to be 
ajmitted free, the American sugar manufacturers naturally 
demanded that sugar machinery should also be placed on 
the free list. In the same way the decision to make flour 
free of duty for the benefit of the consumer entailed a 
demand from the American millers that wheat also should 
be made free. It is certain that this pressure from 
manufacturing interests must grow in strength as the free 
list is expanded. This isa point that our English protec- 
tionists have never fully appreciated. They constantly talk 
as if the question between Free Trade and protection were 
a question between the consumer and the producer. In 
reality it is very largely a struggle between different 
groups of producers. This may be seen by observing the 
attitude of Lancashire, where the strong feeling against 
protection of any kind arises from the fact that the people 
engaged in the Lancashire cotton industry cannot them- 
selves receive any benefit from protective tariffs, and are 
therefore opposed to protection for those industries which 
supply the materials or the implements required for the 
working of the cotton industry. 

There is no need, however, at the moment to speculate 
on the subsequent developments or the enormous changes 
now effected in the American tariff. It is more important 
to note what the immediate results of the tariff are likely 
to be upon ourselves and upon the British possessions 
abroad. The most important effect, as far as can be 
estimated, 1s likely to be a rise in the price of foodstuffs 
in consequence of the American market being now thrown 
open to sources of food-supply hitherto almost reserved 
to ourselves. On the other hand, some of our manu- 
facturing industries will certainly be benefited by the 
reduction of American tariffs. It is probable, for 
example, that our textile industries will be able to 
eularge their American business, and possibly there 
may be a similar expansion, though on a less extensive 
scale, in some of our metal industries. One regret- 
table feature of the Bill is the preference proposed to 
be given to goods imported in American bottoms. The 
preference is only five per cent., and it is not quite clear 
exactly in what way this provision is intended to work. Its 
obvious purpose is to give an encouragement to American 
shipping, but so far as that encouragement is a real one it 
must be injurious to the American purchaser, who will be 
deprived of the opportunity of obtaining his goods by the 
cheapest method of conveyance. There seems to be no 
particular enthusiasm in the United States for this pro- 
vision, and as protests have been made against it by 
nearly every European Power, conceivably the President 
may find some method of preventing its serious operation. 
The Bill also contains, as a concession to Protectionist 
sentiment, a provision for imposing retaliatory duties upon 
certain commodities, notably wheat and potatoes, when 
coming from a country which imposes duties on the same 
commodities coming from the United States. This is 
apparently aimed at Canada, and if enforced may have 
an appreciable effect upon tariff controversies in the 
Dominion. 

The broad features of the great tariff revolution which 
President Wilson has effected are wholly satisfactory. 
They mark a tremendous advance towards freedom of trade 

throughout the world, and though such a change as this 
must produce hardships to some people, which may 
temporarily even be out of proportion to the benefits that 
others derive, yet the final result means an economy of 
human effort, and consequently an increase of human 
satisfaction. Protection always means economic waste, 
for it means the diversion of effort into political instead of 
imto commercial channels, with a consequent loss of 
industrial efficiency. Hitherto Free Traders have been apt to 
argue that when once a democratically governed country 
had adopted a protective system it was practically impos- 
sible to get rid of the evil because of the great influence 
Which protected interests are able to exert over the 
C'ectorate. President Wilson’s triumph has proved that 





this view is too pessimistic. He has shown that it is 
possible for an honest man with a wave of popular 
enthusiasm behind him to overcome the most powerful 
protected interests, even when entrenched in such an 
assembly as the American Senate. 








REWARDS. 

Sit beneath the dignity of those who can afford to set an 
artificial value upon their dignity to take a reward for 
finding lost property ? The present writer has put this question 
to many men and women during the past fortnight,and they have 
almost all replied, after different methods of circumlocution, 
that it depends upon the amount. The answer is not logical, 
but it is natural, and it has some reason in it. The speakers, of 
course, lay themselves open to hard words. If they would not 
take ten shillings for finding a worthless trinket, why should 
they not refuse ten thousand pounds for finding lost treasure P 
Do they require to be paid not to steal? If they would not take 
a small gratuity, why should they take a large one? After all, 
a tip is a tip, whatever the coin or the figure. Do they mean 
that every man’s dignity has its price? That is no doubt what 
they do mean, and all these taunts are fair; but it remains true 
that quite as good people would accept the reward as would 
refuse it. After all, the question of right and wrong does not 
enter into the matter. It is irrelevant to talk of unearned 
money. Even if the recipient of the reward is taking a tip, 
there is nothing wrongin so doing. Do we not all offer them? 
The man whose instinct it is to refuse cannot accept; the 
instinct is part of his nature, but he is very likely an eccentric, 
and not improbably an egoist. The honest man who admires 
his own honesty and the self-respecting man whose self- 
respect exacts sacrifices not connected with principle, and 
usually made only for love, belong to a particular type. 
The morally self-conscious may reach great heights. They 
never get to the moral top, and the man anxious about his 
dignity has always reason for his anxiety. On the other 
hand, whoever accepted such a reward as we are discussing 
has put it out of his power ever again to give with a sense of 
patronage, even if it be only asixpence. The pleasure deriv- 
able by the upper and middle classes from a touched hat he 
has forsworn. He has “levelled” himself, but where no 
question of morals enters that is probably a good thing to 
do. At any rate, he has accepted a power of doing good 
which the map who thinks himself his superior has pushed 

away from him. 

There is no doubt that sudden windfalls of money have an 
immense effect upon character, and without priggishness it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that in most cases the effect 
is detrimental. Educated men do not become unprincipled 
when they become rich. But it is wonderful how often a 
quick access of fortune plays havoc with the lesser affections. 
Men who become rich forget their friends. Riches are, of 
course, relative. To do harm, an unexpected fortune must 
be to the recipient a very large one. If we say that the 
effect of an unexpected fortune is worse upon the poor 
than upon the well-to-do, that is only to admit that a 
reasonable use of money is a matter of training. A man 
who is accustomed to spend fifty shillings a week with due 
regard to thrift cannot see the necessity for that thrift if 
his income is suddenly increased ten or twenty fold. Also 
people unaccustomed to the possession of capital regard it as 
“money to spend.” These obvious considerations, however, 
do not quite explain the sad fact of the degradation caused 
to simple people by a great stroke of financial luck. Self- 
indulgence is always regarded as an insidious danger, taking 
more and more hold of those who are brought up in the lap 
of luxury. To those, however, who have never been able 
to indulge themselves it seems to come as an overwhelming 
temptation, which only the strongest natures can resist. 

To whom would it give the most pleasure suddenly to 
become unexpectedly possessed of an extra ten thousand 
pounds? We think to the ordinary professional man. 
He knows so exactly what the money will do, and he is 
so completely unused to having any money at all, towards 
which he has no duty. According to his character he would 
make use of it, and probably his first instinct and his 
final action in the matter of laying it out would be very 
different indeed. The instinct of most right-minded men 
and women, when they are surprised by an influx of money 
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is to give something away. The poor man treats his mates at 
the public-house, and doubles his intended donation to the 
fund being got together for a newly-made widow. The man 
in a better position has naturally the same impulses, but he 
is more accustomed, for good and evil, to control his impulses ; 
and hospitality and charity, though they may be his first, are 
not his last thoughts—indeed at the end of half an hour he will 
probably have convinced himself that he will not be able to do 
very much more in the way of charity than he did before. A good 
deal will no doubt depend upon whether he is a man to whom 
causes or individuals appeal most readily. By most generous 
men only one of these appeals is heard. There are men whocan 
be splendidly generous to a cause, who have great difficulty in 
parting with a pound to help an individual in distress. On 
the other hand, men and women who may be said never to 
tarn away from those who ask, grudge a shilling to any 
“fund” whatsoever. The difference between the two givers 
concerns the imagination. Some of us cannot realize that our 
mite has anything to do with the great accomplishments of 
the “fund” it goes to swell. The present writer was 
intimately acquainted with a man who gave up the greater 
part of life to working for political ends (in a good 
sense). His heart was in his work to a most unusual 
degree, but he never voted. He never could see that his 
one vote mattered, or that it was worth the trifling trouble 
of recording. Needless to say, he never gave to causes, 
though he had so many at heart. He could not realize that 
the little he could give was of any use. At the same 
time, where individuals were concerned, he was an exception- 
ally generous and even a lavish man. We think that both 
these types of generous men are actuated by high motives, 
but, of course, all motives are mixed, and if we may 
look for an instant at their less worthy motives we should 
say that one type of man has a longing for gratitude and 
the other for credit. 

But to return to our subject. Causes have a great 
deal less to expect from the windfalls of the generous 
than individuals have, and would not, we think, get 
much of the professional man’s ten thousand pounds. A 
doctor might help his hospital or a don his college, but neither 
of these institutions can quite be called a cause. The appeal 
of the individual is insistent. We cun imagine a man who 
scrupled to take such a thing as a reward at all having his 
scruples allayed by the thought of the pinched face of a 
woman not brought up to work, or the harassed look, ac- 
centuated by gnawing apprehension, of the man whose health 
stands between the workhouse and his own delicately nurtured 
children. Still, human nature being what it is, it is probable 
that the man who comes suddenly into money will give away 
less of it than he originally intended. The average man of the 
educated class, when it comes to the point, will be governed by 
conventionality and spend it on that last and subtlest 
instrument of mammon, “ the standard of life.” He will have 
a larger house, a better cook, a more expensive tailor, and a 
slightly different method of entertaining. 

Of course, there are men to whom a large windfall of money 
wouid mean salvation. There are moments of hard pressure 
when it would save sometimes health, sometimes talent, and 
sometimes character. In how many cases can a mortal illness 
be traced to the want of a long holiday, which simply means 
want of money? How many men of first-class ability have 
had to beat their talent out so thin, because it sells best in that 
condition, that finally it is fit for nothing but to form a sort 
of veneer upon pot-boilers ? How many men have exchanged 
the sense of honour in which they were brought up for a 
piece of bread? But for the average man the best his 
money will do for him is to buy hima few dreams. But are 
not dreams to be had for nothing? Not the very best and 
most highly coloured, not the most vivid and intoxicating. 
The most delicious dreams are dreams of the possible— 
that is why, when we get old, our dreams are so few and 
poor. While the money lasts, the day-dreamer with ten 
thousand pounds loose in his pockets will never be without 
a resource. He can dream of travel, of cities and jungles 
and mountains and seas. He does not see them through 
a haze of hopelessness, They are clear and real; he feels 
the exhilaration of the air and the stir of strange life. He 
could really go to them if he liked. He can dream of the 
many good and bad distractions which lie off the narrow path 
which the poor professional man must trudge day in, day out, 








He could further that scheme for whose suc 

could make himself a great man in his ona ts He 
some other people’s eyes. He could help his friends. “ ms 
so-and-so, how eagerly he would bless him! He could oe 
off his enemies. The last is a delight which good aera 
taste in dreams. How sweet is revenge without the oe 
shadowing fear of remorse! He would not hire an ae ay 
such methods are too simple for dreamland. In some ish : 
or other he would climb above his enemy. Standing on that 
ten thousand pounds and reaching down to him, he ti 
administer from his height a snub, a blow (not too hard), or 
better still, a benefit, a galling little benefit that cannot te 
refused. The old Adam within whistles for joy, When he 
rouses himself from his dream he finds that he has nothin 

actually of all these delights; he simply “lives in a ‘sm 
way,” and still has nothing over. Was it worth while to put 
out his hand for that ten thousand pounds ? 





FANCY FLYING. 


A a time when most people are indulging a vague notion 
that the next step in the progress of flying will be the 
production of an automatically stable aeroplane, M. Pégoud 
brilliantly reminds us by his astonishing feats that there may 
be a human stability as well as a mechanical stability, That 
appears to be the real mcaning and intention of his exploits, 
so far as the ex-private of the French army may be suid to 
pretend to anything so grand as precept. Probably he flies 
even better than he knows, and others have to read the true 
significance into performances which are for him just the 
satisfying of a native thirst for daring adventure. However 
that may be, a new era in the art of flying has to be 
recorded when an airman with smiling impunity can turn a 
succession of four loops in the air and fly a mile upside down 
with his body hanging towards the earth. Simultaneously 
the progress of straightforward flying deserves a note of 
exclamation, for the speed has risen to a hundred and 
twenty-four miles an hour. Last year the winner of the 
Gordon-Bennett race travelled at a hundred and five miles an 
hour. An acceleration of nineteen miles an hour, when every 
additional mile is more difficult to attain than the one before 
it, is remarkable. One begins to fancy that a few years hence 
airmen will be prevented from indefinitely increasing their 
speed less by want of engine power than by the inability of 
human beings to bear the cold or to withstand the rush of air. 

Man, audaz omnia perpeti, has done something worthier of 
himself than to produce an inferior imitation of bird-flight, 
There he must have failed ridiculously. That mistaken 
method was abandoned finally when the last man jumped to 
certain death off a high building in order to prove his com- 
plete confidence in his wings. Nature has not put any of her 
brute creatures on wheels, nor given them an inkling of the 
truth that much labour may be saved by wheels. Man was 
the inventor of them. Similarly man flies in his own way, 
which is not the birds’ way. His flying, by the standard of 
birds, is not flying at all. But it is the equivalent of it, and 
in one respect it has surpassed the flying of birds, for no 
bird can fly upside down. 

It is said by some people that M. Pégoud's feats should be 
discouraged because they teach nothing and are only an oppor- 
tunity for morbid and degenerate onlookers to have their glut 
of unwholesome excitement. The spectacular aspect of M. 
Pégoud's flying, let it be admitted, is unfortunate. It is a 
pity that he cannot render the service to flying which we are 
sure he is rendering without attracting twenty-five thousand 
men and women, for too many of whom the allurement is that 
M. Pégoud may be dashed to pieces at any moment. The 
packed platforms at Waterloo Station last Saturday proved 
that flying is once more thrilling enough to attract the multi- 
tude. But if there was any exhibition to regret it was not 
M. Pégoud’s exhibition. The morbid spectacular element is 
inseparable from a new kind of daring. The only question 
worth considering is whether the utility of the daring 
outbalances that disadvantage. It is an affair of balance 
as much as flying itself. We ourselves have no doubt 
whatever that M. Pégoud’s evolutions have been well 
worth while, because they have added enormously to the sum 
of human confidence on which every airman has to make a 
heavy draft whenever he mounts into the air. By risking his 
own life M. Pégoud has increased the safety of others. He 
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wn them that when an aeroplane sideslips or is upset 

of wind, coolness can invariably save the situation, 

hat the aeroplane is high enough from the ground. 
He has shown that there is no —y a be 
aeroplane will not recover if the brain and hand which contro 
it continue to act rightly ° : . 

It would not be possible to estimate the precise degree 
of safety which this has added to airmanship, but we are 
of opinion that it is very considerable. The improvement in 
mechanical stability will proceed along a parallel line and 
will no doubt be immense, yet it will stop short of perfection, 
since in the last resort man cannot overcome the law of gravity. 
‘An inert body in the air will always fall. But the advance in 
human stability will be nearly as important. When a novice 
airman believed that it was impossible to recover his balance 
after the machine had tilted beyond a certain angle, he was 
unable to recover it because his moral was destroyed. We may 
suppose that the first human being who fell into deep water 
was drowned without attempting to swim, because he did not 
know that such a thing as swimming was possible. The fact 
js that no one yet understands enough of the possibilities 
of airmanship to say that M. Pégoud’s fancy flying is 
reckless, To those who looked on from the bank the efforts 
of the first man to swim may have appeared reckless. So also 
did the feat of the first sailor who hauled his wind with his 
full sail set and lay over further and further till he wondered 
whether his little vessel could ever recover from so desperate 
au angle. One can imagine the comments of some of the 
Phoenician Jongshoremen who had never seen a sail used 
except for running before the wind. 

Risking one’s life for a purpose, even though the purpose 
be but dimly discerned, is not foolhardiness. If flying of any 
sort is dangerous, it followe that progress, which is achieved 
only by experiment, must involve new and worse dangers. 
All that we should require of any daring man is that he 
should be able to show a reasonable chance of success in his 
experiments. If he can, we are not justified in calling him 
foolhardy. Indeed, it is enough that he should have convinced 
himself, without troubling about others, that he bas a reason- 
able chance of success. The inventor may very properly be 
something of afanatic. It is not possible that he should always 
carry the world along with him in his enthusiasms. So long 
as he himself is firmly persuaded, to take an illustration, that 
bis airship will carry him across the Atlantic or to the North 
Pole he may be absolved of mere folly, even though he fall 
into the sea within a few miles of his starting-place. Fool- 
hardiness begins when the spectacle represents no interior 

aspiration towards progress. For example, we all know that 
& man can descend from a balloon by means of a parachute. 
There would be no utility in fancy parachuting. The possi- 
bilities of the thing were quickly determined. A man who tried 
to find out what was the smallest parachute with which he could 
drop to earth without breaking his legs would be nothing but 
afool. M. Pégoud’s aerial accomplishments are not for all, 
and wide imitation is to be strongly deprecated, but the man 
who has heightened the mental stability of every airman is the 
equal of the great inventors, and his reputation is safe from 
the detraction that he is a mere trickster. 
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MORE ROOM AT THE ZOO. 

_ Zoo seems to have reached a definite stage of increased 

popularity, and it is plain that something must be done 
to meet the new demands that are being made on it. Last 
year, for the first time in its history, a million visitors passed 
the gates: the actual number during the year was 1,012,288, 
and the millionth visitor went through the turnstiles on 
December 23rd. This year the million was reached on 
Sunday, September 28th, so that with three months of the 
year still to run it is certain that last year’s figures will be 
very greatly increased. This means that the Gurdens are 
used by nearly twice as many people as visited them twenty 
years ago. But the accommodation for visitors has remained 
almost the same ; so that there isan evident need, when money 
is next spent upon improvements, for making increased allow- 
ance as regards space not merely for the animals, but for the 
men and women who come to look at them. A million visitors 
& year divided by 365 gives a daily average of 3,000 or so; 
but, of course, the numbers as a fact are much more un- 
evenly distributed. On a cold or wet winter day there may 





be scarcely a dozen people in the grounds, while on Bank 
holidays in May and August there are between thirty and 
forty thousand. It is not easy to cater for such a crowd as 
that, and in the case of the more popular animals, such as the 
monkeys, the doors of the houses are boarded up, so that the 
visitors can only go one way in and out. The result is that 
entrance to the monkey-house may mean a sojourn prolonged 
beyond the limits of endurance; indeed, the best way to see 
the monkeys on a Bank Holiday is to look from great distances 
at only the outdoor cages. There are other houses and spaces 
which are inconveniently crowded; the small birds’ house, for 
instance, has to be closed. But the stage has now been reached 
when the crowd on a full day brings discomforts approaching 
those of Bank Holiday, and the question arises whether some- 
thing cannot be done, and if so what, to make circulation 
easier and to ensure the animals being more readily seen. 

The point which occurs at once is the possibility of the 
further extension of the gardens into Regent’s Park. The 
Zoological Society rents its ground, which consists of about 
thirty-four acres, from the Crown, through the Office of 
Woods, and from H.M. Commissioners of Works. In 1908 
an extension of land was allowed to the Society, on con- 
dition that certain facilities were granted to the public, 
without payment, for viewing the animals placed on the new 
ground. This resulted in the laying out of what are known 
as the Southern Paddocks, which are open towards Regent's 
Park, and in which passersby can see to-day certain species of 
deer, capybaras, wild boars, porcupines, rheas, brush-turkeys, 
pheasants, yaks, and zebus—quite a large collection. The 
experiment has certainly been a success, not only from the 
point of view of the public, who in exchange for a trifling reduc- 
tion of open space have been given an exhibition gratis, but aleo 
from the point of view of the Society, for when the opening of the 
Southern Paddocks was first proposed, it was argued that the 
free showing of the animals would result in decreased admis- 
sion at the gate, whereas as a fact the numbers of visitors 
touched the highest point since 1876 in 1910, and are now 
larger than ever. But although the 1908 extension has 
justified itself, it is doubtful if it will be repeated or increased. 
The authorities apparently are unwilling to make further 
concessions, and the Society will probably therefore be thrown 
back upon its own resources either in the Gardens themselves 
or by making new arrangements elsewhere. It will have to 
consider, that is, whether it can alter or improve the arrange- 
ment of the spaces at present occupied by houses, gardens, 
and paths. In doing so there is one point which will be con- 
ceded at once, which is that if the space occupied by the 
gardens were now offered to the Society for the first time, 
it would certainly not be laid out according to the present 
plan. There would be less waste of space in odd corners and 
in the planting of shrubs; some of the houses would be built 
on an entirely different scale and with a different aspect, and 
some of the space allotted to obscure ponds and paddocks would 
be used more definitely and in a less niggardly way either for 
houses or aviaries or for water. Take, for example, the stretch 
of ground between the main entrance and the eastern boundary. 
The houses and ponds are set at any and every angle, and are 
of all shapes and sizes; the clock tower, the camel house, the 
pelicans’ enclosure, the aviaries, and the Fellows’ tea pavilion 
are a complete muddle of different purposes and conflicting 
designs. The north-eastern corner is even more confused. 
The public now has its tea, it is true, where the eagles used to 
have their dinner, and that is a space gained; but the small- 
ness and the awkward shape and position of the kestrela’ 
aviary wastes almost as much space again, and the area 
occupied by the tunnel pond, the otters’ pond, and the 
foxes’ and jackals’ enclosures could be utilized far more 
economically and with better effect by building on a 
larger scale. Or take, again, the ground which is occupied 
on the north and south sides of the lion house by 
insignificant enclosures with a splash-pan and a few ducks 
and geese. Few visitors ever look at the ducks or geese in 
these enclosures; no one sees the birds as they ought to be 
seen, and as they can be seen in the delightful enclosure, 
Three Island Pond, the best thing of its kind in the gardens. 
Or go through the tunnel to the north garden, and look at 
the deer-sheds, the beavers’ pond, and the curious little cage 
at present occupied by a coypu and two vulpine squirrels 
which are much in need of gifts and conversation, and imagine 
the area of the three enclosures occupied by one enclosure 
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with a good fairway round it. There is a considerable space 
in the north garden, it is true, which must almost inevitably 
be unused, or used only at great expense, because of the 
depth of the slope going down to the canal; it is cold ground 
facing north, and probably could be put to little better use 
than to grow the privet which confronts the visitor at almost 
every turn in the gardens. But the other bank of the 
canal has considerable possibilities which have not yet 
been developed; contrast the area occupied by the cranes’ 
paddocks, for instance, with the opportunities offered for 
seeing what they contain. Finally, you come back to the most 
striking waste of space of all, which is the terrace running 
south-east from the main entrance, over the antiquated dens 
occupied by bears and hyenas. Not only are the cages 
quite out of date, on the northern side dark and cold, and on 
the south side so hot that the animals have to be screened 
from the sun, but the terrace, as a whole, wastes a much larger 
space than the ground it actually occupies. It cuts in half 
an area which could be laid out to perhaps four times the 
advantage. Possibly the new enclosures for the bears on each 
side of it may at last convince the older members of the 
Society who have hitherto stood out against its removal that 
there are really better ways of seeing animals than walking 
over a solid roof above them. 

The gardening in the grounds of the Zoo has for some time 
been so well looked after, and shows so much thought and 
taste, that it would be a great pity if any new arrangements 
that may be made in any way curtailed the gardening depart- 
ment’s opportunities. Not every visitor, perhaps, realizes how 
ingeniously the beds running along the sides of some of the 
enclosures have been devised, so as not only to get charming 
effects with the flowers, but to keep the public at a safe 
distance from dangerous animals. A small contrivance, too, 
which has the prettiest possible effect, is the growing of 
climbing plants such as morning glories up the posts and 
wires of some of the new and necessarily ugly wire cages. 
But as a fact it will probably be found that there are many 
rearrangements of space which, so far from restricting the 
gardeners, would give them fresh chances. And in any 
case, there are much larger eventualities to be faced than 
the mere straightening of paths or even redistribution 
of spaces. The time has come, in the opinion of many 
members of the Zoological Society, when the Society should 
show in Regent’s Park fewer specimens of the same species 
of animal, and should show them to greater advantage. 
As things are, the large numbers kept are often inconveniently 
overcrowded. What the Society really needs is a piece of 
ground in the country, at a convenient distance from London, 
which it could use as a reserve for surplus stock, for 
quarantine, for a nursery and breeding-place, and for getting 
into health again animals which have suffered from too long 
a stay in London. This would necessarily be a considerable 
undertaking, and would mean the expenditure of capital. 
But it is at least possible that it would be an expenditure 
which would be repaid in the long run, partly in a decrease 
in mortality among the animals. In any case, difficulties of 
expenditure ought not to be insuperable in the case of a 
Society with an annual income, from members’ subscriptions 
and fees of admission to the gardens, of over forty thousand 
pounds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





SUFFERING IN ALBANIA, 

[To ruz Epiror oy rue “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—It has always been the principle of the Spectator to 
speak for those unfortunate people who cannot speak for 
themselves, and therefore I venture to ask the hospitality of 
your columns on bebalf of a people that is singularly helpless 
at this moment. During the month which I have spent in 
Albania I have travelled in different parts of the country and 
have seen the streams of refugees which continue to pour in 
from the territories recently annexed to Servia and Montenegro. 
For adequate reasons I did not travel through those regions, 
and so cannot claim to be an eye-witness of what is happening 
there, but I talked with the refugees, who were in every stage 
of misery. Many of them, men and women, told their stories 
painfully and seemed dull-witted from their sufferings, and 





the task of catechizing them about their misfortunes was 

pleasant. Iam sure they are not capable of inventin ms 
stories which they tell with so little imagination, I hae ] . 
seen much of the best-informed foreigners in the country : ar 


their almost unanimous opinion that political, racial re 
religious massacres are being proceeded with in the territo 


occupied by Servia and Montenegro, which, if they could find a 
place in the press, would horrify the civilized world. Massacreg 
during peace-time are more odious than massacres during war 
but even this does not describe the situation. For three years 
the Albanians of Kossovo waged war against the Turks. then 
followed the war of the Allies and the slaughter of the 
exhausted Albanians, and, after a long interval, the creation 
of Albania and the declaration of peace. Europe offered her 
protection not only to the land of Albania but also to the 
people, and security was promised to the remaining inhabitants 
whose land had been conquered through a quarrel in which 
they had no part. I speak from memory, but I think I recollect 
Sir E. Grey saying as much in the House. 

A past generation enjoyed the description of Indian 
tortures, but horrors are as little to your readers’ taste ag 
to mine, so I will not ask you to print the tale told last night 
at Scutari by some women just arrived from Djakova, of how 
and why they came, and of how and why others stayed in their 
birthplace, nor will I repeat another story from Lower Dibra 
told me this morning by a Catholic who not long ago fought 
as a comrade of the Servians, nor any of the infamous and 
incredible things which are repeated to us daily. Let me 
only record one conversation of Albanians heard by an 
Englishman, a friend of mine, which can offend no one, 
Someone spoke of a woman related to him at Djakova, who 
was one day called to the window to see her son surrounded 
by Servian soldiers with bayonets, who threatened him and 
demanded all she had as his ransom. She readily gave all 
she had. At this point another Albanian interrupted, “But 
was the boy saved?” “Yes, for she gave her money up.” 
“Meno male” (“ Then it’s not so bad”), said the interrupter, 
This point has been reached. The people whom Europe has 
promised to protect acquiesce stoically in losing all they have 
and in being driven from their homes if only they can escape 
with their children’s lives and their own. “If the Turks had 
done these things,” they say, “the European press would have 
been afire, but then we could defend ourselves; now siamo 
galline” (“ weare poultry”). For the essence of the tragedy lies 
in the truth, which they realize. Light is focussed on war, and 
if they had the wherewithal to defend themselves these things 
could not long continue, but because they are defenceless they 
can be slaughtered quietly and with ease in times of Balkan 
peace. If they had the means of fighting, some assistance 
for their wounded would probably be furnished by humani- 
tarian societies, and the behaviour of both sides be reported 
in the press; but the peasant tribes which are killed without 
killing get no obituary abroad and no mercy at home. 

Europe has promised a Prince. The Prince, universally 
prayed for, has not come. The Provisional Government is 
not recognized, which inevitably leads to unrest and anxiety 
in the country. Europe has promised that Servia shall 
evacuate territories which her troops still occupy. “Europe,” 
the Albanians are beginning to say, “has promised us pro- 
tection. And until to-day this protection has meant that the 
great Powers intrigue for themselves in the north; that our 
women are raped and our men sometimes tortured, some- 
times killed, sometimes expelled by the Servians. We did 
not suffer these things when we were not protected.” The 
twin spirits of sorrow for the victims of a catastrophe, 
of natural anger for the victims of the slaver or the 
persecutor are quick to wake in England, but these people 
cannot make their sufferings known. Great Britain has no 
Consuls in Albania (except at Scutari) and no journalists; 
indeed, I doubt if there are any correspondents of note in the 
country. Ifa foreigner desires to go to these regions where 
the massacres are taking place, he must go from Belgrade, 
when he will be shown as much or as little as the authorities 
choose. It is not likely that unless he knows the languages 
he will get much information, for the authorities are on their 
guard, and the Servians and Montenegrins no longer boast of 
having ‘exterminated men, women, and children in certain 
districts; when foreigners are present they now control their 
vanity. 

If this letter were written in a political spirit, Sir, I would 
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—— : 
pave added that these massacres should entail compensation 
for the Albanians, the punishment of those responsible 
for them, and a fresh consideration of the question of frontiers ; 
but I have written with only the earnest hope that your 
influence may do something to put an end to the abomination, 
and that the Spectator may perform the same service for those 
at our gates as for the people of San Thomé or the Congo. 
The need of action is urgent beyond expression. While I 
have been writing this letter a priest whom I knew years ago 
at Ipek came in by chance and gave me the latest horrible 
news, Which he had received from men he knew intimately 
about men whom he knew intimately. He said, “It is 
indescribable, and it is incredible.” It is indescribable, and 
if I bad not heard these stories in every direction and from 
eye-witnesses I should say it was incredible. Comment, 
however, commiseration, or abuse is useless. Let the Balkan 
dead bury their dead; let us, if we can, save the women and 
children who still live. When Great Britain has conjointly 
with other Powers promised to protect a people, she must 
see that this obligation is carried out. If this butchery does 
not touch our prestige, it touches our honour very closely. 
Belgrade can stop it, and Belgrade can be made to stop it.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., AUBREY HERBERT. 


Medua: September 23rd, 1913. 








THE HOME RULE BILL. 
[To tus Epitor oF tus “Srecraror,” | 

S1r,—I observe in the columns of your current issue a letter 
from Lord Heneage in which he attaches himself more or less 
directly to the car of Lord Loreburn’s “ballon d’essai,” and 
tersely reiterates views upon the present condition of the 
Irish Home Rule controversy with which many who take a 
deep interest in it are known to be in sympathy. It is to be 
regretted that in his concluding paragraph he trenches upon 
highly debatable ground with a claim that the fact of the 
situation being no worse is due to the Unionist Peers whose 
assistance enabled the Government to pass the Parliament 
Bill. That is a claim which should not be left unchallenged, 
and I believe Lord Heneage is the first of the actual partici- 
pants in the extinction of the House of Lords as a valid 
factor in the Constitution who, now that its consequences are 
fully developed, has had the assurance to claim credit for that 
unnatural proceeding. I for one cannot agree to the assump- 
tions which Lord Heneage invokes in ite defence. I cannot 
agree that if the Parliament Bill had been thrown out the 
immediate effect would have been a creation of three hundred 
puppet Peers for the purpose of extinguishing the assembly 
to which they had been promoted, or that had so violent an 
exercise of the Royal prerogative been resorted to, the 
adoption of the Home Rule Bill now before the country, or 
anything like it, would have followed; but even if Iam wrong 
in both those contentions, Ulster would have held the pass as 
Ulster holds it now. The most that the Unionist abettors of 
the Parliament Act can claim is that if all their apprehen- 
sions had been well founded their action had resulted in a brief 
postponement of civil war, a potential advantage which seems 
dearly purchased with the indelible stain upon our public 
life inflicted by the acquiescence of the House of Lords in its 
own degradation.—I am, Sir, &c., Ensvry. 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 


[To tue Epiton or tae “Srectator,”’] 

Sir,—“ Liberalism,” says the Nation in a thoughtful and 
pacificatory article on the Irish crisis, “means government 
by consent, and no pains ought to be spared to secure that 
capital result.” Agreed. Why, then, is the Liberal Party at 
such infinite pains to force the powerful, prosperous, and 
hitherto contented community of loyal Protestants in North- 
East Ulster under a domination which they utterly abhor?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., H. E. M.S. 





A PLEBISCITE ON HOME RULE. 
[To tne Eprrorn or tue “ Srectraror.”] 
Sir,—I am a Unionist living for over sixty yeurs in the South 
of Ireland in business with my Roman Catholic neighbours, 
and during that time never met an open insult to my faith, but 
have with other Unionists in latter years noticed a decline in 
trade, a result, we believe, of the action of secret semi-religious 
societies. Well, we cannot blame Roman Catholic Irishmen for 
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dealing with and helping their own. Living among and going 
among these plain, homely, kind-hearted people, they often tell 
me their minds more freely than they would to others, and, as 
a result, I have formed the conviction that there is not one man 
in ten who has anything to lose who desires Home Rule—shop- 
keeper, tradesman, or farmer. Of course, there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of eentimentalists in Ireland who are 
carried away by the ravishing charms of Irish music. “The 
Harp that once,” “ Let Erin Remember,” “A Nation Once 
Again,” &c.—all these require Home Rule from pure sentiment, 
but not one in five hundred would have the most remote idea 
of what Home Rule means. The great bulk of the claimants 
for Home Rule are those who are brought under the influence 
of the professional paid agitators, the Devlins, the Redmonds, 
and the Larkins. Then there are the place-hunters, who 
amount to many thousands. I believe if an honest plebiscite 
could be taken of all citizens, men (or women, if it pleased) 
between twenty and seventy years of age who could read and 
write, a majority would be against Home Rule. But again I 
must refer to what has already appeared in your valuable 
journal: no general election, no referendum, will be of any use 
(except to delay the passing of this much-debated law) without 
a redistribution of seats.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SouTHERN UNIONIST. 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
[To tue Epirorg or tue “Srectator,”'} 

S1r,—The logic of your correspondent, Mr. Talbot Crosbie, is 
surely rather peculiar. He seems to admit—at least he does 
not deny—that North-East Ulster is, equally with the rest of 
Ireland, entitled to self-government, but thinks, for some 
unexplained reason, that they should first allow themselves to 
be deprived of it, and then become suppliants to the Imperial 
Parliament for it. ‘Their claim will then... not be used 
as a means of defeating the legitimate aspirations of the vast 
majority of Irishmen.” But if the principle of self-govern- 
ment is sound, then it is not “legitimate” for the rest of 
Ireland to seek to deprive North-East Ulster of it. Not only 
is it not “legitimate,” but no conceivable legitimate motive can 
be alleged for attempting it; and if Home Rule ultimately 
fail of achievement, it will probably be because Mr. Redmond 
has tacked on to his demand for self-government for the 
rest of Ireland the illegitimate and contradictory claim to 
deprive North-East Ulster of self-government. Unionists 
have so concentrated on the question of North-East Ulster 
that, without giving up their opinion that Home Rule is bad 
for the rest of Ireland and bad for the Empire, they would 
probably withdraw their opposition to Home Rule minus 
North-East Ulster. This is so obvious to Unionists that they 
are imperiously forced to attribute “illegitimate” motives, 
such as the wish to pay off old scores, which has been avowed 
in high Home Rule quarters, or the no less illegitimate wish 
to use North-East Ulster to finance Home Rule. Mr. Crosbie’s 
statement that Ireland has been for forty years endeavouring 
to obtain self-government by constitutional methods is best 
answered by the words of Mr. Redmond, quoted by you, that 
the Apostle of Dynamite had “done more for the last thirty 
or forty years for Ireland than almost any man alive.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 





CHARLES LEVER AND IRISH POLITICS. 
[To tus Epitor or tae “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—On taking up again, after more than fifty years, an 
old novel by Charles Lever, “The Knight of Gwynne,” I 
am struck by a prophetic passage put into the mouth of the 
Knight, Darcy, in an after-dinner talk with his friend Daly. 
Daly had been lamenting the buying of Irish votes by posts 
and peerages, and hoped “that in corrupting our gentry 
they had polluted their own Peerage.” The Knight rejoins :~ 

“The penalty will fall upon England in another form. ... In 
the Lower House politics will become a trade to live by, and the 
Irish Party, with such an admirable market for grievances, will be 
astrong and compact body in Parliament, too numerous to be 
bought by anything save great concessions. Englishmen will 
never understand the truth of the condition of the country from 
these men, nor how little personal importance they possess at 


home. They will be regarded as the exponents of Irish opinion— 
they will browheat, denounce, threaten, fawn, and flatter by turns ; 
and Ireland, instead of being easier to govern, will be rendered 
ten times more difficult by all the obscuring influences of falsehood 


and misreprezentation. 
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The Knight used this as an argument against Union with 
England, but we may use it now as an argument against 
admitting too many Irish Members into oar English Parlia- 
ment if Home Rule be passed. I will add an anecdote of 
my Irish great-grandfather, “ Boots” Tottenham, as he was 
nicknamed. While detained at his Wexford home by illness 
he heard that a measure was before the Dublin Parliament 
where every vote was important. He therefore disobeyed 
the doctor’s orders and rode eighty-six miles to record his 
vote. When he appeared at the door of the House in muddy 
top-boots and riding-coat the usher refused to let him in, 
but the President ruled that as a member he could not be 
refused entry, only he must pay the fine of £500 for defying 
the etiquette which obliged the members to appear in the 
House in court suit with silk stockings and buckled shoes. 
Charles Tottenham paid his fine and gained the applause of 
his countrymen, and the nickname “ Boots.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dunrozel, Haslemere. Beatrix L. TOLLEMACHE. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS AND MODERN POLITICS. 
[To rue Ep:tor or tHe “Spectator.” ) 

S1r,—The following passages from ancient classics bearing 
upon modern politics may be of interest at the present time. 
(1) With reference to the preamble of the Parliament Act :— 

“Nihil mihi frigidius videtur, nihil ineptius quam lex cum 
prologo.”—Seneca, Ep. 94. 
(2) On “ Limehouse” oratory, such as 

“No audience but the limbs of Limehouse are able to endure.” — 
Shak., Hen. VIII, 5, 4, 67. 
(3) An apposite eulogy of the medical profession, which, as the 
Greek is somewhat long, I give from the up-to-date version of 
the brothers Fowler :—~ 

“This sacred occupation should be secured against all compul- 
sion, enslaved to no law, intimidated and penalized by no court, 
exposed to no votes or uninstructed passions.”—Lucian, Abd, 23. 
Besides the above I came across a most extraordinary misprint 
some years ago in a little book of Gildon on Shakespeare, the 
reference to which has been mislaid. But it was to this effect, 
that we had to go to the Poets for courage. The word “Poets” 
was misprinted Boers! Needless to say, it read very curiously 
during the South African war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Godalming. C. R. Harness. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PAUPERISM. 
(To rus Epiror ov tus “Specrator,”’] 

Srr,—In reply to Mr. Allen’s last letter may I be allowed to 
point out that, without any suspicion of connivance, but 
simply from the want of interchange of information, the 
aged poor frequently receive relief (other than medical relief) 
from the Poor Law and the pensions authorities at the same 
time. Evidence of this was given in the Special Report of 
the Central Committee of Poor Law Conferences on the 
subject. This dual relief arises from the fact that in many 
districts the pension officers consider it their duty to refuse 
information about pensioners to the Poor Law officers, and 
this view of their duty has been supported in a communica- 
tion from the Board of Customs and Excise to the Woolwich 
Board of Guardians in December 1911, which is referred to 
in the Special Report. It is well known, also, how difficult 
it is for relieving officers to get the correct age of an aged 
applicant for relief, and so it sometimes happens that a 
pensioner becomes chargeable to the rates because he has 
stated his age to be under seventy. The abuses which arise 
under the present system would be abolished if close 
co-operation between the Poor Law and pensions authorities 
could be secured, and it is to be hoped that the result of the 
deputation of the Central Committee to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and to the President of the Local Government 
Board last March will bring about this very necessary reform. 
It is useless to deny that these abuses exist; they do take 
place, and they will continue until the remedy of close 
co-operation is applied. 

On the other point, surely it only requires a little thought 
to see how different in character are pensions paid to those 
who have been directly employed in the Government service 
and to those who have worked, or may still (even while the 
pension is paid) be working for private employers. Cabinet 
Ministers are granted pensions (if they ask for them) in order 
that they may be able to maintain suitably their continuing 


position as Privy Councillors. Pensions to civil servants, 
who are retired compulsorily after attaining a certain age, are 
only in the nature of deferred pay. Further, in their ite 
as well as in the case of Army, Navy, police, &c., pensioners 
the pension is given in order to attract suitable persons to 
enter the public service in which their political freedom is to 
a great extent, and very properly, lost. The word “ pensions” 
should, in my opinion, never have been used to describe State 
allowances to the aged poor. It was only so used by politiciang 
for political purposes, in order to conceal the difference above 
pointed out and to confuse the public mind on the matter — 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. CHance, 
Orchards, near Godalming. 





———s 





(To rae Epitor or tue “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—Surely there must be a good deal of confusion in the 
mind of Mr. Allen if he sees any resemblance between old-age 
pensions and the pensions of ex-Cabinet Ministers, officers 
and soldiers in the Navy and Army, and Civil Servants. The 
latter class receive pensions because they have earned them in 
the service of the State. Indeed, the pensions of all these, 
except ex-Cabinet Ministers, can be regarded as deferred pay, 
Whoever heard of “earning” an old-age pension? Alla man 
has to do to qualify for his pension is that he should, through. 
out life, have been so self-indulgent and improvident that he 
has been unable to put by enough to maintain himself in 
decent comfort in his old age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Barkham Manor, Wokingham, Berks. W1Lson Nosiz, 





(To tae Eprror or tus “Spectator.”] 

Srr,— Your columns are too valuable to allow the prolonga. 
tion of an old controversy, which, however, is still vitally 
important. All I will say in reply to Mr. J. Arehibald 
Allen is that the proposition that a State dole of five shill. 
ings a week encourages thrift is absolutely unproved, and 
that the result is to make one class permanently dependent 
on the rest of the community for a part at least of their 
maintenance. We old Liberals used to call this pauperism, 
Whether a Cabinet Minister has or has not a retiring allow- 
ance should certainly be a consideration in the fixing of his 
salary. It is so in the fixing of all other salaries.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Outp LIBERAL, 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOUR. 
(To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1rr,—It seems generally conceded by students of the labour 
question that the chief points of controversy between 
capitalists and labour unions would vanish were the latter 
financially responsible for keeping their bargains. Manu- 
facturers would willingly “recognize” unions were these 
solvent companies dealing in labour, while labourers and 
mechanics in these circumstances could secure business 
managers as competent as those who now represent associa- 
tions of capitalists. The strenuous opposition which the 
unions have made to any such responsibility is based on 
the desire to retain an inequitable advantage—freedom to 
violate agreements. Surely the pressure of public opinion 
must eventually compel a closer adhesion to elementary 
rules of good faith. No real abiding advantage is secured 
by these violations, while thoroughly able managers of 
labour companies could and would obtain for their share- 
holders the greatest average profits compatible with business 
conditions. This is a delicate task in which the unions, 
as now constituted, fail. It puzzles me to imagine why 
journals such as the Spectator, which aspire with a large 
measure of success to lead public opinion instead of merely 
reflecting it, do not make greater efforts to bring about in this 
matter a reform which appears consonant with all the best 
tendencies of modern commercialism, and which would not be 
inconsistent with the survival of some socialistic features in 
the internal administration of the unions. Such a reform 
must take time, but surely it is not hopeless, and assuredly it 
would be in the interest of the morality and the prosperity of 
every class.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce F, Becker. 
Tyringham, Mass.: September 19th, 1913. 





CANALS AND THE STATE. 


(To rue Enpitorn or tue “Srrcrator.”’) 
S1rr,—Mr. Neville Chamberlain in his letter to you in support 








of the policy of State aid to canals says that “ The gain to be 
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joked for is indirect and to be shared by the whole com- 
munity in the increased prosperity of the country generally, 
Surely, if any such gain accrued, it would come in the first 
instance and in the largest measure to the particular district 
or districts where the canals were made or improved. Will 
Mr. Chamberlain tell us why the country at large should be 
taxed to give a differential advantage to particular districts ? 
Mr, Chamberlain further says that “ with the example of the 
Manchester Ship Canal before them our statesmen have ample 
encouragement to carry the same policy a step further.” I 
submit that, in the first place, there is no analogy between a 
ship canal bringing the cargoes of ocean liners into the heart 
ofa district without breaking bulk, and canals for forty-ton 
or bundred-ton barges; and, secondly, that the Manchester 
Ship Canal was built without State aid. Further, let us see 
what the “ample encouragement” amounts to. The canal 
was estimated to cost £8,000,000. It has cost £17,000,000. 
It has a share capital of £8,000,000, which, in the sixteen 
years since the canal was opened, has never come within sight 
of a dividend. On the remaining £9,000,000 of debentures 
debt interest to the tune of many hundred thousand pounds 
has been paid out of the rates of the City of Manchester. 
And, as the result of this vast expenditure, according to 
Professor Moulton, there has been a reduction of railway rates 
which is “slight at best’; while the population of Manchester 
in the decade 1891-1901 shows a growth less than that of 
Liverpool and Birmingham, and not half that of Leeds. May 
I trespass on your space for one paragraph more, which goes 
to the root of the matter? I have for years past invited 
canal advocates in this country to cease assuming their 
premises, and to give us reasoned proof with facts and figures, 
that barge canals have in any circumstances any economic 
advantages. The same demand has been made by much more 
competent economists in other countries, by Ulrich in Germany, 
by Colson in France, and only last year by Professor Moulton 
in America. So far as I know, no canal advocate has accepted 
the challenge. Will Mr. Chamberlain doso? The fact that 
France and Germany have spent and are spending money on 
canals does not prove either that the expenditure is wise or 
that the motives for it are economic, or that the result has 
been profitable for the community as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Albany, Piccadilly, W. W. M. AcworrTs. 

P.S.—May I say, lest I should appear to ignore any answer 
that Mr. Chamberlain may send—if you are good enough to 
publish this letter—that I am on the point of leaving England 
for an absence of many weeks. 


——— 





AFFAIRS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
Sir—In your issue of September 20th, under the above 
heading, you write, “In San Domingo the United States 
assumed control of the customs and administered the 
Treasury. Much the same thing was done in Honduras.” 
May I, who for over twenty years have been interested in 
Honduras, inform you that the last sentence is quite 
inaccurate, as inquiry at the offices of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders will show? The United States of America do not 
control the customs or administer the Treasury or any depart- 
ment in Hondurag. What probably misled you was the fact 
that Mr. Knox, the late Secretary of State, did submit to the 
Senate a treaty with Honduras, drafted somewhat on the lines 
you suggest. The Senate, owing almost entirely to the oppo- 
sition of the Democrats to Mr. Knox’s “ Dollar Diplomacy,” 
did not approve the treaty. These facts in no way affect the 
trend of your article: they only correct an inaccuracy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Ravcuirre. 
Beech Court, Upper Deal, Kent. 





SONGS, NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—In the otherwise delightful article on “Songs, Naval 
and Military,” contained in your issue of September 20th, 
there is a story of Wellington and Soult which must jar on all 
admirers of the great Duke, and which one would fain believe 
apocryphal. Far more characteristic surely of him and of 
his attitude towards our then generous foes and now admiring 
friends, is the story of his reply to the Prince Regent when 
the latter asked him if our cavalry was not “the best in 
Europe?” “The French are very good, Sire.” “But ours 
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are better, Duke.” “The French are very good, Sire.” There 
is also ample evidence of the Duke's high appreciation of Soult, 
at least as a general, and the answer attributed to him in your 
article seems almost incredibly unworthy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chédigny, Indre et Loire, France. 0. W. Newron. 


{To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror,”] 
Sir,—In the article “Songs, Naval and Military,” appearing 
in your issue of September 20th, one inaccuracy has to be 
noted. Garrick’s effusion, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” referred by the 
writer to the Napoleonic era, belongs to an earlier period, 
namely, that of the Seven Years’ War, 1756-63. Our share 
of that long struggle was a stiff contest with the French, both 
in the Old and the New worlds. The year 1759 was signalized 
by a run of British victories. The field of Minden, won on 
August Ist of that year, the heroic escalade of Quebec on 
September 12th, and the naval action of Quiberon, fought 
November 20th, had exhilarated the public mind, so that 
Horace Walpole tells us that City men were wont to accost 
each other with the salute, “ Any new victories this morning ?” 
Garrick’s patriotic but jingoistic song was evoked by the 
doings of Admiral Hawke and his seamen at Quiberon Bay. 
Iam no authority on song literature, but I noted this item 
while reading Hawke's life some time ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN McNEILAGE. 
Bower Free Church Manse, Caithness. 





SIMILARITIES IN TITLES. 
[To tue Eprror oy tue “ Srectator,’’] 
Srr,—In fairness to myself I would like to point out that my 
book, “The Spoilers”—now on sale in a cheap edition—was 
published before Mr. Rex Beach's “Spoilers”—also on sale 
in a cheap edition—and, to prevent further complications, that 
my book, “The Stumbling Block,” was published before 
Mr. Forman’s “Stumbling Block.” Of Mr. Bernard Capes’s 
recently published story, “Tony’s Drum” (my best-known 
book is entitled “ Tony Drum”) I can only say that here is an 
instance of the long arm of coincidence being in danger of 
dislocation.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin Pueu. 
St. Ellars, College Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 





THE LATE LORD LILFORD AND THE 
LITTLE OWL. 
(To rae Epitor or tas “Srecraros.”’) 

S1r,—I read with lively interest the article on “The Little 
Owl” in last week’s Spectator. With your kind permission I 
would ask leave to explain one of the motives which induced 
my brother to introduce the bird into this country. The effect 
has been disastrous, but the original intention was benevolent. 
Years ago—in the early ’eighties, 1 think—my brother told me 
that he frequently received letters from clergymen and others 
asking him, as a well-known ornithologist, for advice how to 
get rid of bats and starlings which had taken up their abode 
in churches. His reply was, “Introduce the Little owl and it 
will do the work for you,” coupled with an offer (limited, I 
believe, in the first instance, to churches in his own county of 
Northamptonshire) to supply any clergy who would apply 
to him with a pair of these birds to be let loose in the 
belfry. I understood from my brother that his offer was 
accepted in several instances. It was not solely as an 
interesting “experiment in acclimatization” that he in- 
trocuced the bird into England, and though I have 
no data to enable me to state whether the Little owl 
served the purpose of ridding any churches of unwelcome 
visitors, it may at least be pleaded on its behalf that it was 
credited with the will to do so. But the result of its intro- 
duction into this country has, as you justly observe, proved 
disastrous; and the great fear now is that the four species of 
native owls, in the preservation of which my brother took such 
keen and active interest, will at the hands of gamekeepers and 
others suffer cruelly for the crimes perpetrated by Athene 
noctua. ‘The article in last week's Spectator may do some- 
thing to avert this misfortune, but I much fear that the 
Spectator is not studied by the class whom we most wish to 
influence in this matter. At any rate, as a bird-lover, I beg 
to thank you most heartily for your article on “The Little 
Owl.”—I am, Sir, &., Epwarp V. R. Powys. 


Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
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[To tue Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.”] 
S1r,—I agree with the writer of the most interesting article 
on the Little owl that, owing to recent importations the bird 
has become a nuisance in this country and has forfeited any 
claim it ever had to the protection of bird-lovers. But is it 
true to say that it is not a British species? Are all recorded 
instances of its capture during the last century thought to be 
birds escaped from captivity? Bewick (first edition, 1816) 
says, “Itis sometimes found in Yorkshire, Flintshire, and in 
the neighbourhood of London,” districts sufficiently far apart 
to suggest that, though not plentiful, it may have been 
indigenous. Bewick, by the way, and others are content to 
designate all the owls as striges. Is the word striz now 
generally confined to the White owl? By whose authority are 
the Latin names of birds and flowers so frequently altered ? 
There does not seem to be universal agreement.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry 8. GLADSTONE. 
Hazelwood, King’s Langley. 





“BLACKBERRY FOOL.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srxrctaror.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent of September 27th, who so rightly 
extols the merits of “blackberry fool” or purée asks, “ Who 
first gave the whole family of fruit purées the insulting name 
of ‘fool’? May I suggest the usually accepted derivation of 
the word from the French fouwlé, i.e., crushed, milled, pressed, 
which method of preparation differentiates it from ordinary 
“stewed fruit ” P—I am, Sir, &c-, R. G. Haywarp. 
23 The Grange, Wimbledon Common. 


(To tur Epiror or tHe “Spercrator.”’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of September 27th “ C. D.” asks who 
gave fruit purées the insulting name of “fool”? I know of 
only one fruit purée so called—gooseberry fool—and I have 
always heard that this was a clumsy version of the French 
“groseilles foulées.” I fail to see where the insult comes 
in. Did not a great poet once call himself “ Magnanimous 
Goldsmith—a gooseberry fool” P—I am, Sir, &., E.S. R. 





[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 

Str,— Referring to your correspondent “ C. D.’s ” remark about 
“the insulting name of ‘fool,’” given to the family of fruit 
purées, may I suggest that its derivation is from the German 
Pfuhl, a puddle, or, better for the purpose, pool? Johannis- 
beeren Pfuhle = gooseberry fool. It may possibly come from 
the French fouler, to press, but hardly so likely.—I am, Sir, 
&e. M. E. M. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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SARO SAN. 
(Suggested by the Reticulated Python at the Zoo.) 


So long ago that it can’t be counted, 

There lived in a palace of golden glass, 
Roofed with crystal and jet, and mounted 
On seventy pillars of blazoned brass, 

A mighty ruler, whose line began 

Before the knowledge of living man—~ 

The Rajah of Rajahs, Saro San. 

He was fat and ugly and cruel and old, 

But the count of his treasure remains untold; 
And his courtiers cried with one accord— 

“ Hail and hail to the King and Lord, 

The God of Wealth in the guise of man, 
Richest of beings is Saro San.” 











But there came one day from the inner mountains 
A holy man in a garb of shame, 

Who sat him down by the scented fountains 
And begged a trifle in mercy’s name. 

But Saro San had none to spare, 

“ Beggars,” said he, “should live on air”: 
And they hustled the pilgrim fast and faster 
Down the long steps of alabaster. 

At the foot he turned, and “ Tell your master,” 
Said he, “it is naught but an idle boast 

That of living creatures he owns the most; 
For by sun and moon and evening star, 

The Serpent King is richer far.” 


Saro San, the old books tell us, 

Became on the instant madly jealous. 

He gathered his army, and all the best 

Of his vassals came at their lord’s behest, 
And by day or by night they took no rest 
Till they came at last to the Snake King’s lair 
Behind the Hill of the Moonstone Stair. 

And Saro San, as the old bards sing, 

With his own hand slew the Serpent King. 
But before the sword could completely sever 
Head from body, the Snake King turned 
And said with a sneer and with eyes that burned, 
“Great King Saro, live for ever.” 


Ages passed and the palace walls 

Crumbled and mouldered, and through the halls 
The little things of the jungle ran 

And played unheeded, but Saro San 

Lived in the gloom of his treasure-vault, 
Older and uglier, blind and halt. 

Palace and people were overthrown, 

But the Rajah dwelt in the dark alone: 
His eyes grew small and his head grew flat, 
And he lost his limbs, so still he sat. 

And the broidered robes he had worn of old 
Clung ever closer, fold on fold. 

And at last (so the Eastern bards declare) 
It was only a python that brooded there. 


And there men found him upon a day 
When even the treasure had rotted away, 
And they brought him over for me and you 
To gaze at here in the London Zoo. 


But you still can see, if you look with care, 
That it’s really the Rajah who’s coiled up there; 
And you still can catch, if you only try, 

The miser look in his regal eye ; 

And there isn’t a doubt he still believes 

He has all the wealth of the Forty Thieves, 

And still he thinks himself that great man, 

The Rajah of Rajahs, Saro San. 


C. Hirton Brown, 








ART. 


THE SHEPHERD GALLERIES. 
In any survey of the week space must be found for the 
mention of a loss which art-lovers in London have sustained 
this Michaelmas quarter. The Shepherd Gallery in King 
Street, St. James’s, has closed its doors. This was one of the 
few galleries in London, perhaps the only one, which had 
something of the homeliness as well as something of the 
fastidiousness of the Georgian school of art dealers. The 
Shepherd brothers were always there themselves, and picture- 
seeing and picture-dealing in these quiet red rooms had the 
air of respectfulness towards the pictures, towards the clients, 
towards the gallery, that cannot easily be described; but 
everyone felt it. Although the scale of their exhibitions and 
the unfailing presence of many works of the first water were 
metropolitan, the gallery had the personal feeling and the 
friendly restfulness of a place in a county town. At their 
spring exhibitions of Old English pictures there were always 
delightful, interesting, and sometimes tantalizing examples 
of early British masters. Wilson, Crome, Cotman, Ward, 
Dance, Ibbetson were sure to be there in little-known, 
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ometimes unknown, examples; here Reynolds’s early portrait 
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of Commodore Keppel and Gainsborough’s lovely copy of Van 
Dyck’s Charles the First, and Raeburn’s overpowering Admiral 
em (now in the National Gallery of Australia) made their 
astonishing appearances; here also were seen Highmore, 
Thornhill, Riley, Dobson, and lesser-known men like Richard 
Brompton, whose fine portrait of John Horne Tooke (now in 
the Manchester City collection) excited so much speculation 
this year. Many dim reputations were made to gleam through 
examples before the world here, and many fine but not masterly 
pictures were taken away from the great names that they had 
porne, and credit was given through Messrs. Shepherd’s 
researches to the hambler sources where it was due. Through, 
these dealers many interesting pictures found their way into the 
National Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, the Tate 
Gallery, the Scottish National Gallery, and many other public 
collections. The business in King Street has existed for 
thirty-five years, and they did particularly valuable service in 
the earlier half of that time in rescuing and giving first-aid 
toold English pictures at a time when they were not greatly 
esteemed. Owing to the ill-health of one of the brothers it 
has been decided to bring an end to the business which has 
for so many years provided each spring one of the most 
delightful exhibitions in London. The good wishes of many 
people of widely differing circumstances will follow Messrs. 
Shepherd in their retirement. tm 3 








BOOKS. 


—_—~~——— 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION.* 

A Rapicat well known for his wit as well as for his extreme 

Radicalism described his mental attitude as being “ pro- 

Boer and anti everything else.” This type of insurgency 

against all authority and convention is too familiar to need 

exposition. The “pro” was accidental; the “anti” is normal 
and constitutional. It is enough for a thing to be generally 
accepted, especially if it is accepted by fiat of eminent 
specialists, for it to be opposed. There is a paradox hidden 
somewhere in this practice, because nearly all the rebels make 
a point of boasting their democratic sympathies, yet the con- 
ventions which are opposed are generally only the sum of the 
experience and inclination of the people. But we shall get 
into a bog if we rebel against the logic of the rebels; enough 
to note what their attitude is and to remind the reader that Mr. 
Nevinson is one of the most notable of rebels. Yet it would 
be to do him a great injustice not to remember also that he 
is distinguished from other rebels by unique and most engaging 
qualities. Mr. Nevinson never looks upon his less rebellious 
fellow men with a dour frown. He disapproves of us, of 
course; and to avoid misunderstanding we may say at once 
that in most respects we disapprove of him. But bis geniality 
is irresistible. His interest in the world is too intense and 
too joyous for him not to perceive that to understand all is— 
well, if not to forgive all, at least to be indulgent towards all 
men. “I am not one of those,” he says, “who set out to 
‘crab’ their countrymen. We have lately had so much 
criticism and contempt poured upon us by more intelligent 
people like the Irish, the Germans, and an ex-President of the 
United States that sometimes I have been driven to wonder 
whether we may not somewhere possess some element worthy 
of respect.” Mr. Nevinson is chivalrous and gallant. He has 
never in his life allowed his material interests to deflect his 
moral aim. So far from being subservient to comfort or con- 
venience, he adopts the attitude of the manservant of whom 
it was said that he was continually giving his masters the sack. 
Everyone knows how Mr. Nevinson investigated the conditions 
of Portuguese slavery in Angola at great risk to himself. He 
has a proper horror of war; but be has been present at more 
wars than all but a very few Englishmen. His principle 
appears to be that, though he would do everything in his 
power to stop a war, if after all there is to be a war, he may 
just as well be in the middle of it. 

Again, Mr, Nevinson, although constitutionally a rebel, is 
not the victim of his constitution. He is not a hypochondriacal 
rebel. There is a cant of rebellion, as he is very well aware, 
and when he scents it—his nose, in the nature of things, is 








- Essays in Rebellion, By Henry W. Nevinson, London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 
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not so keen as ours—he is as disgusted as anyone else might 
be. A quotation will show what we mean. He is not in the 
least overcome with solemn awe by the very name of a Peace 
Conference. He attended one at The Hague in 1907 and 
dissected its performance very dispassionately. 

“As leaders in that celestial chorus, I found about 400 frock- 

coated, top-hatted gentlemen from various parts of the world— 
elderly diplomatists, ambassadors inured to the stifling atmosphere 
of courts, Foreign Ministers who hadserved their time of intrigue, 
professors who worshipped law, worthy officials primed with a stock 
of phrases about ‘the noble sentiments of justice and humanity,’ 
.but reared in the deadening circle of uniforms, decorations, and 
insincere courtesy, having no more knowledge of the people’s 
desires than of the people’s ‘bacon, and instructed to maintain the 
cause of peace chiefly by safeguarding their country’s military 
ainterests. An atmosphere of suspicion and secrecy ‘surrounded 
them, more dense than the fog of war. . . . With commendable 
industry, those delegates at this Second Peace Conference devoted 
themselves to careful preparations for the next war, especially for 
the next naval war. They appeared to me like two farmers making 
arrangements to abstain from burning each other’s hay-ricks. 
‘Look here,’ says one, ‘this rick-burning’s a dangerous and 
expensive job. Let us give up wax vestas, and stick to safety 
matches.’ ‘Done!’ says the other. ‘Now mind! Only safety 
matches in the future!’ and they part with mutual satisfaction, 
conscious of thrift and Christian forbearance.” 
The voice of the rebel rings in many of the epithets which 
Mr. Nevinson has there chosen, but it is nevertheless a judicial 
rebel who speaks. He remembers that true rebellion is not 
actuated by a mere theoretical wish for a reform. As Burke 
said, “ Rebellion does not arise from a desire for change, but 
from the impossibility of suffering more.” We guess that 
Mr. Nevinson regards many rebels as excessively comfortable 
rebels, and knows that that will never do. They hug precious 
abstract ideas, and when Mr. Nevinson discovers that these 
are not the outcome of suffering he is impatient of them, 
especially if they be not practical. He sees through mere 
palaver as through glass :— 

“We all know those meetings now—the fraternal handshake, 
the menagerie smell, the reek of tobacco, the indistinguishable 
hubbubof tongues, the frothy violence, the bottomless inanity of 
abstract dissensions, that have less concern with human realities 
than the curve of the hyperbola through space. We all know 
that, and sometimes, perhaps, at the sight of some artist or poet 
like Heine—or, shall we say? like William Morris—in the 
sulphurous crater of that volcanic tumult, we may have been 
tempted to exclaim, ‘Not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for 
thee!’ But we had best restrain such exclamation, for we have 
had quite enough of the artistic or philanthropic temperaments 
that talk a deal about fighting the battle of the poor and the 
oppressed, but take very good care to keep at a clean and comfort- 
able distance from those whose battle they are fighting.” 

It is a poor achievement to set group against group, to 
create faction out of numb matter, and to dignify the result 
with the name of peace or progress. This is continually being 
done. The result is the wages of cant. Mr. Nevinson tempers 
his constitutional habit with a kind of universal critical 
disdain—a most useful apparatus for a rebel. Of course, when 
we have said all this we feel that there are many mistaken 
sorts of rebellion to be attached to Mr. Nevinson’s name. 
What test can we find in this book of his capacity for 
good judgment, upon which ultimately his ability to persuade 
us of the necessity of rebellion must depend? It may seem a 
minor test for a grave affair, but we believe a writer's sanity 
is generally to be found unconsciously vindicated or signed 
away in his writing of dialogue. In this medium he shows 
whether he lives in a real world or an unreal world. From 
this point of view we regret the character Mr. Clarkson, of 
the Board of Education, whom Mr. Nevinson introduces 
three or four times. He is not a possible figure. We sup- 
pose Mr. Nevinson means him for the type of bureaucratic 
authority. It is not that we object to exaggeration. Satire 
frequently requires it. But within the satire the perspective 
assumed for the satiric purpose must be invariably respected 
or the whole thing falls out of drawing. In the following 
passage Mr. Nevinson imagines Mr. Clarkson conversing, 
rather against his will, with casual acquaintances at a cine- 
matograph show :— 

“«The ignorance of the upper classes is somethink shockin”, 
the sportsman replied, imitating Mr. Clarkson’s Oxford accent. 
Then turning back half an eye upon Mr. Clarkson, like a horse 
that watches its rider, he added, ‘ You wait and see, old cock, same 
as the Honourable Asquith.’ ‘Isn’t the retort a trifle middle- 
aged?’ suggested Mr, Clarkson, with friendly cheerfulness 
‘ Who’s that he’s callin’ middle-aged?’ cried a girl, sharply facing 
round, and removing the sportsman’s arm from her waist. ‘ 
only meant,’ pleaded Mr. Clarkson, ‘that an obsolescent jest is, 
like middle-age, occasionally vapid, possessing neither the interest 
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of antiquity nor the freshness of surprise.’ ‘Very well, then,’ 
said the girl, flouncing back and seeking Albert’s arm again; 
‘you just keep your tongue to yourself, same as me mine, or I’ll 
surprise you !’” 

Any tiro can see that Mr. Nevinson has looked at his picture, 
like a Japanese artist, from different standpoints, so that each 
principal object has a different perspective. There is much 
else that we should like to dispute with Mr. Nevinson; for 
instance, his assumption that it is a moral outrage for an 
archbishop to bless a battleship. Superficially the contradic- 
tion in terms is clear enough; but if a navy is a recognized 
instrament of policy in a Christian nation (which Mr. Nevinson 
will hardly deny) it surely must be seen even by a rebel that 
it is better that a battleship should be blessed than not 
blessed. ' 

On the other side, we are eternally grateful to Mr. Nevinson 
for his courage and independence, for example, in the good 
words he says about compulsion in military training, for his 
ridicule of the popular pacifist scheme of an international 
police, and for bis hatred of the growing bureaucratic methods 
of Liberalism which, as Lord Rosebery said, would make an 
official preside over us at every moment of our lives from the 
eradle to the grave. In a diverting image Mr. Nevinson likens 
a rebel to the catfish which is sometimes placed among cod in 
a tank to keep them lively and save them from degenerating 
into a state of unmarketable flabbiness. We should like to 
appoint Mr. Nevinson catfish-in-chief. While declaring that 
we are and intend to remain cod, we wish to declare that his 
book has kept us very lively and done us good, and that we 
have enjoyed it immensely. 





ENGLAND AND THE PAPACY.* 


To many generations of Oxford students of history, not 
Balliol men alone, the title-page of this book will bring a keen 
sense of pleasure and satisfaction. No work by any living 
historian could command a wider or more loyal welcome. Mr. 
A. L. Smith has been for many years not only a great tutor, 
great even when judged by the standard of his own college, 
not merely a lecturer who has drawn the whole history-reading 
University under his spell; he has been a great personality 
alike among his contemporaries and among his juniors. No 
man’s judgment has been more generally trusted, no man’s 
help has been more frequently implored. He has been a tree 
of life to many that have laid hold upon him; his reproof has 
been comely, and, like the wise man of old, by his words he has 
made himself beloved, giving counsel by his understanding. 
It is a better thing to make men than to make books, to 
create institutions than to write their history; and Mr. Smith’s 
crown of glory is to be sought elsewhere than in the Bodleian 
catalogue. Yet those who know best the greatness of his 
achievement know best that the wit and the fancy, the clear 
vision of men and things, the eourageous and reverent 
approach to the deeper issues of human history, rest upon 
a great and solid foundation of learning and scholarship ; and 
they will most rejoice that, inter tot homines, tot labores, he 
kas found time to prepare for a larger audience the Ford 
Lectures which delighted his University eight years ago. 

The main theme of his book is described by Mr. Smith as 
“the good and evil of the connexion of England with Rome, 
especially in the middle of the thirteenth century,” but the 
standpoint is neither insular nor sectarian. The “ No Popery” 
ery, he says at the beginning of his first lecture, “ bas vanished 
from our walls and our hoardings, but the truculent old 
watchword is still written large across our historical per- 
spective.” Inone of his happy phrases he points out that 
“ prejudice is worse than a crime—it is a blunder and a waste 
of time,” and he goes on to ask how Englishmen have been 
“willing to admit that the great spiritual empire of which 
St. Augustine was the architect required nothing but craft 
for its foundations.” With a warning against the dangers of 
reading history backwards, and assuming, “by a kind of 
historical fatalism,” that what did happen “ was the only thing 
that could have happened,” Mr. Smith proceeds to lay down 
two propositions :— 

“(1) The Papacy, taking it all in all, was the greatest poten- 
tiality for good that existed at the time, or perhaps that has ever 


existed. (2) During the first half of the thirteenth century the 
hold which the Papacy had on Christendom was still increasing ; 
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whereas half-way through the century the loss of th 


become a foregone conclusion.” at hold had 


His attitude to the first of these propositions m 
illustrated by a passage from a later lecture :— ay best be 


“Christendom was destined to break up into the yn 
Europe. If anyone says that this disruption was all for the b 
—that what had to be is that which ought to be—I wo id eat 
quarrel with what I cannot presume either to affirm or to da = 
But if we reflect on the beauty, the majesty, the potentialiti any. 
that which the word ‘Christendom’ embodied ; if we realis th - 
the conception of a reign of God upon earth was the ide re 
which men did homage in their hearts—however much th - 
conduct fell short of their ideal, as conduct now falls short - 
will do in all ages—if, moreover, we weigh and measure oe 
cruel blows, by what wanton disillusioning, they were —s _ 
loosen their clinging hold, and even to ask in stupefaction the 
question whether God’s Vicar could be doing Satan’s work. w hethes 
he could be the Antichrist, then we may turn and meet the problem 
whether it has been for the good of mankind that the Reformation 
which had to come should come as a revolution, that the Ps 
of saints and martyrs, of missioners and crusaders, should be 
dragged through-the mire of Avignon, and bound to the chariot 
wheels of contemptible Italian dynasties, should become ‘an 
example of all the shames and infamies in the world,’ as one ef 
its greatest servants called it? ... Have we as a nation lost nothing 
by our recoil from the mediaeval attempt to interpenetrate daily 
life with religion, to set a standard by counsels of perfection, to 
organize and centralize the agencies of good ?” . 


Ations of 


This noble vindication of the place of a great ideal in human 
history dignifies Mr. Smith’s whole discussion of his second 
proposition, the explanation of the melancholy fact that Papal 
history is to the average man “the monumental warning—a 
superfluous warning, indeed—not to profess virtue in politics or 
worldly business.” This discussion is, in the first four lectures, 
based upon the history of England in the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century. The first lecture treats of the Legatine 
constitutions of 1237 and the general “reliance on Rome 
as the only ultimate source to which men might look 
for reform”; the “ Gemma Ecclesiastica” of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, yielding the conclusion that “the Church did 
not create but did control superstition”; the Papal Register 
as showing the administrative work of the Papacy and its 
degeneration under Innocent IV.; and the Papacy as an 
appeal court in which “the Holy Father was much more than 
a judge, . . . the counsellor of the faithful and the exponent 
and interpreter of the oracles of God.” On all these topics, 
and on the effect of Innocent LII.’s rule of confession as 
centring the aims of the Church on clerical domination, Mr. 
Smith writes with great learning and much vigour, suggesting 
fresh points of view and not hesitating to state his opinions, 
The second lecture is an analysis of the law of marriage, 
closing with a departure from Professor Maitland’s dictum 
that “ behind these intricate rules there is no deep policy, 
there is no strong religious feeling,” and urging the vital 
importance of a final legislative authority to settle disputed 
points and silence warring canonists, the Papacy representing 
“ good practical sense and workable compromise.” The third 
and fourth lectures are devoted to Bishop Grosseteste and 
Matthew Paris. We must not stop to deal with Mr. Smith’s 
illuminating criticism of Matthew Paris’s account of 
Grosseteste, or with his own estimate of Grosseteste’s position. 
Those who have followed recent historical controversies will 
not be surprised by the remark that “never does the essential 
theory of Papal omnipotence stand out more clearly,” or by 
finding that Mr. Smith, having to choose between the authority 
of Bishop Stubbs on one side “and a cloud of contemporary 
witnesses on the other,” ranges himself with Lyndwood and 
with Maitland. The treatment of Matthew Paris as our lead- 
ing witness for the English protests against papal abuses 
between 1245 and 1254 is in our author’s best and most 
suggestive manner. 

“Matthew Paris is so equipped at every point with healthy 
English prejudices; against the Welsh and Scots, against the 
French and foreigners in general, against Jews, against Jaeks-in- 
office, against innovators or reformers especially in religious 
matters, against either injustice or incompetence in rulers. ... He 
is a vigorous writer, but no stylist, full of good sense, free from 
any subtlety; no wordy moralizer, and what is still better, no 
windy philosophizer. ... His books bear out the personal pre- 
sentment he has left us of himself, a big, healthy, fresh, vehement, 
but not unkindly man, shrewd without being profound; sensible, 
limited, prejudiced; full of life and its dramatic interests, its 
tragic and its comic elements, its crimes and its scandals, its strifes 
and its prizes, all ending in the dust.” 

“No wonder that he has dominated English history,” and 
Mr. Smith proceeds to show that this mediaeval “ Macaulay 
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in prejudice, in wilful blindness, in truculence, in Tack of 
pirituality,” was not representative of his age on the question 
of submission to the Papacy, but the exponent of an attitude 
« extreme, perhaps unique, in its vehemence, perfectly natural 
in a man of his views, and perfectly illogical.” 

In the last two lectures Mr. Smith, as he approaches 
his conclusion, takes us beyond the realm of England. 
Henry III.’s negotiations with Innocent IV. about the king- 
dom of Sicily lead naturally to the great theme of the final 
struggle between the Papacy and the Empire, a subject on 

5 . . . . 

which the lecturer speaks with special authority. Frederick IL, 
he thinks, was a more honest fighter than Innocent IV., but 
the Papacy represented higher ideals than the Empire, and, 
for other reasons, the Emperor was foredoomed to defeat, and 
the Pope “won by the past of the Papacy at the cost of its 
future.” But for the victory of Innocent IV. the Empire might 
have lasted for several generations more. 

« 4 fair trial would then have been given to the most interest- 
ing experiment that history contains of a Government unique 
among governments between the fall of Rome and the seventeenth 
century, being highly centralized and rigorous as to justice and 
good order, and at the same time economically prosperous and 
tolerant to other religions.” 

But the end of the Empire and of “the beautiful and 
ennobling vision which the mediaeval mind imagined when it 
dreamed of the Caesar and the Apostle seated side by side, 
the two great powers working together in harmony to carry 
out God’s will upon earth,” was not the sole consequence of 
the Papal triumph. 

“«Victory must needs come to the Church.’ But had the 
Church really won? Was the victory of Innocent IV. a victory 
forthe Church? Was it even a victory for his own plans? He 
had taken the Church at her highest and best, in the climax of 
the thirteenth century, that glorious flowering-time of the Middle 
Ages, and in eleven years had destroyed half her power for good, 
and had jaunched her irretrievably upon a downward course. He 
had crushed the greatest ruling dynasty since the Caesars, and 
ruined the greatest attempt at government since the fall of Rome. 
In ruining the Empire he had ruined also the future of the 
Papacy.” 

It isnot possible to summarize the steps by which Mr. Smith 
reaches this climax of his argument, for the whole of this well- 
reasoned book leads inevitably to his conclusion. The lectures 
are worthy of his reputation and of himself, and he bas written 
a book which will rank with the best and finest historical work 
of recent years. 





THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING.* 


Dr. Crate’s publishers claim for his book that it is destined 
to take its place as the standard authority on the important 
subject with which it deals. One cannot help feeling that the 
estimate is over-sanguine. Dr. Craig’s book is an honest and 
straightforward piece of work enough, and it deals with a 
subject which has not hitherto been comprehensively treated, 
but it is neither profound nor in any way complete. Indeed, 
the author’s own statement of his object shows that he 
himself makes a more modest claim for this volume. He 
has, he tells us, attempted “to group the important events 
of the past seven hundred years round the orators who, in 
different periods, have had most to do with the evolution of 
the political ideas which determined the development of the 
British Constitution.” In short, Dr. Craig has not written a 
treatise on oratory at all, but a political sketch garnished with 
quotations from parliamentary rhetoricians, the political 
element being quite as strong as the oratorical. Thus, 
although the book contains no reference to Robert Lowe, 
and no adequate example of the powers of Grattan or 
O'Connell, a quarter of it is occupied with some not very 
distinguished introductory matter and a sketch of Parlia- 
mentary speaking before the Petition of Right, a period 
for the greater part of which the materials are practically 
non-existent. In spite of this discursiveness, however, no 
mention is made in these chapters of so striking an event 
as the famous speech of Peter Wentworth delivered on 
February 8th, 1576, on behalf of the liberties of Parliament. 
From this point onward the treatment is more full, though its 
value is seriously diminished by Dr. Craig’s method. He 
makes practically no effort to trace the development of the 
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art with which he deals, to contrast its methods at different 
periods of time, or to show the influences which at thos 
periods determined its characteristic qualities. Yet surely 
there is room here for a most fascinating and instructive study, 
which might trace the influence of the Aristotelian system of 
rhetoric in the period immediately succeeding the Renaissance, 
its gradual disappearance before the growth of the Puritan 
spirit and the study of the authorized version of the Bible, 
the long domination of the Ciceronian model inspired by the 
literary classicism of the eighteenth century, and the gradual 
declension of oratory, varied only by such exceptional growths 
as the exuberant romanticism of Brougham, to the sober 
business methods of our own day. Indeed, the business method 
has always been in some degree characteristic of English 
oratory. Walpole dominated Parliament by it for close on 
thirty years, and Sir Thomas Buxton, writing as early 
as 1819, in an interesting passage quoted by Dr. Craig, 
says, “‘ The House loves good sense and joking and nothing 
else, and the object of its utter aversion is that species of 
eloquence which may be called Philippian. There are not 
three men from whom a fine simile or sentiment would 
be tolerated; . an easy flow of sterling, forcible, plain 
sense is indispensable.” Since that time every tendency 
of political life has urged Parliamentary oratory in the same 
direction. The gradual transformation of the House itself 
has, of course, been the principal agency. The days are 
passed when members could find a scholar’s pleasure in 
neatly planned syllogism or well-balanced antithesis. Both 
the Assembly and the individual members have lost that 
leisure which marked the old Chamber, and with the develop- 
ment of the party system the likelihood of capturing votes 
through an appeal to the emotions has become greatly 
diminished. Perhaps we sball never again see the time when 
solid majorities shalt veer round under the influence of a Fox 
or a Pitt, when it shall be said of a private member, as it was 
of Wilberforce, that a single speech of his turned forty votes, 
or when the eloquence of a Macaulay shall in a brief hour 
change imminent defeat into patent victory. The rhetoric of 
party leaders is addressed now to a wider audience, and one 
has only to glance through Mr. Fox Davies’s elaborate com- 
pilation to see how difficult it is to transmit the emotion of 
extempore speech through the medium of print and paper. 
The examples contained in these two volumes are almost 
entirely modern, and it is surprising how difficult to read are 
many of those which one approaches with the highest 
expectations. Even such a classic as John Bright’s “ Angel 
of Death” speech seems strangely thin and impersonal. 
The most conspicuous merits of Sir Edward Clarke’s famous 
reply in the Baccarat case (rather hyperbolically described 
by the editor as “undoubtedly the finest ever delivered” 
before the Bar, which had witnessed the triumphs of 
Erskine and Romilly) are lucidity and tact, while Disraeli’s 
“verbosity ” speech, in spite of its dignity and breadth, seems, 
when judged from the literary standpoint, only raised above 
the level of artistic commonplace by the grotesque ferocity of 
its close. For real eloquence we must turn nowadays to the 
mob orator. Mr. Fox Davies has given one fine example from 
the greatest of them all, the Liberator O’Connell’s eulogy of 
Grattan. The essentially Gaelic rhythm of its opening is 
unforgettable ; in every word one hears the lamentation of a 
people. “ Fellow countrymen, we are met on this melancholy 
occasion to celebrate the obsequies of the greatest man Ireland 
ever knew. . . . The virtues of that great patriot shone brilliant, 
pure, unsullied, ardent, unremitting, glowing. Oh! I could 
exhaust the dictionary three times told, ere I could enumerate 
the virtues of Grattan.” Excellent, too, though falling short 
of O’Connell in instinctive perfection of form, are the following 
sentences from a modern eulogy. “ Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, he has gone. All that was physical of him has long been 
returned to mother earth, It may be that when that is said, 
all is said. I know not—you know not. But I find it hard to 
believe that all the wonderful forces which went to make up 
that mighty man have been disintegrated and dissipated in 
the world of unconscious matter. I find it hard to believe 
that Nature, so jealous of waste in all else, would be so wanton 
in destruction of her most precious gifts. Some of you will 
say that this is the sentiment of a devoted heart rather than 
of a reasoning brain. So it may be, who shall say? Priests 
may dogmatize; poets may dream; scientists may grope; 





philosophers may argue. But we stand to-day in relation to 
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such things, just where we stood far away in the ages—where 
perhaps we shall ever stand—bound Prometheus-like to the 
rock of mystery by the chains of our finite vision. No man 
ever felt the grip and clanging of those chains more than did 
our friend—but whilst others cried to the priest for deliverance 
he trusted in the strength of his own right arm—and he died 
in the struggle. To-night we mourn him; and though many 
of you—most of you—are resigned to the belief that he is 
dead and gone for ever; still, even you, and all of us, may 
surely take this comfort to our hearts—that if it should some 
day prove to be the fact that the almost universal instinct of 
mankind is right, and that somewhere beyond what we cail 
Death there be another life—a life where the great and the good 
receive their reward—then if in that world there count for 
righteousness, true nobility of character on earth, inviolability 
of honesty, purity of purpose, and inflexibility of courage 
—there, high among the highest and most honoured amongst 
the noblest, will be found the majestic soul of brave Charles 
Bradlaugh.” Very good, too, from the purely literary stand- 
point, is a speech in a more familiar vein, delivered at the 
Hackney Empire on June 10th, 1911, on “Breaking away 
from Party.” The speaker of both is Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 
With the second of these may be compared the notorious 
“Limehouse” speech of Mr. Lloyd George, which is also 
included in Mr. Fox Davies's selection. However much one 
may disagree with the substance of such an oration, however 
much one may deplore its consequences, one cannot ignore its 
great rhetorical merit. 

But eloquence finds other channels of expression, now that 
the Legislative Chambers are denied to it, and of these Mr. Fox 
Davies gives us numerous examples. The increasing complica- 
tions of social life give rise to innumerable after-dinner speeches, 
homilies, lectures, and addresses. The last two of these forms 
of oratory, by reason of the greater deliberation of their 
composition, approach more nearly to literature, and one is, 
for that reason, inclined to think that Mr. Davies has included 
too many examples of them. With many of the specimens 
of after-dinner oratory with which his volumes are filled we 
could certainly dispense. Yet there is at least one satisfaction 
to be gained from these. One has only to contrast Mr. Sydney 
Holland's admirable remarks on “ Begging” with some of the 
American contributions by speakers of the greatest eminence 
to disprove for ever a long-asserted claim of a great rival 
nation. Many of these are like nothing so much as the patter 
of one of our more reckless music-hall comedians. Across 
the footlights, and backed by all the panoply of daubed 
features, false nose, battered hat, and sagging pantaloons, one 
might welcome them, but in the atmosphere of white shirt 
fronts, cowed waiters, and glittering decorations one cannot help 
being struck by their invincible vulgarity. In fairness to our 
cousins we must add that the same vulgarity uppears to be 
not entirely unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 

But we must not quarrel too much with an editor who has 
given us so much of first-class excellence. Charles Dickens’s 
Address on the Anniversary of the Children’s Hospital, Lord 
Rosebery’s eulogy of Robert Burns, Mr. Balfour’s speech on 
the death of King Edward, Abraham Lincoln at the Cemetery 
of Gettysburg, Joseph Cowen on the British Empire, 
Robert Emmet’s tragic protest against his sentence for high 
treason—all these are as good in their respective fields as 
eloquence can make them. If we miss much that we should 
expect to find in a collection of this importance, no doubt the 
later volumes will supply the deficiency. There, no doubt, we 
shall be regaled with the after-dinner gaiety of Sir Robert 
Ball and Mr. Augustine Birrell; there we shall see the rapier 
of Mr. Balfour, the broadsword of Mr. @hamberlain, and 
the agile shafts of Lord Randolph Churchill gleaming in 
their native conflict. There we shall be able to enjoy one, at 
least, of Gladstone’s great Midlothian speeches, one flash, at 
least, of the tremendous eloquence of Chatham, of the fire 
and wit and fiuency of Fox, of the splendour of the incom- 
parable Grattan, of Macaulay’s brilliant ease, and of the rude 
and living grandeur of Oliver Cromwell. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GILBERT SHELDON.* 


Mr. VERNON Sratey, the rector of Ickford, has taken in 
hand to write the life of Archbishop Sheldon, the Caroline 
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divine of whom no life has hitherto been written 
best monument remains the Sheldonian Theatre 
Not much is known of the private life of this able but 
repellent prelate, for whom his biographer tries in val ts 
enlist the reader’s sympathy and command his admiration 
The Sheldons were apparently an ancient family in Stafford. 
shire, but the archbishop’s father was “a menial servant” in 
the house of Gilbert Parker, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Sheldon 
owed his start in life to the patronage of his father’s employer. 
At fifteen he entered Trinity College, Oxford, as a Commoner. 
Nine years after he was elected to a Fellowship at All 
Souls, and then (with a break at the time of the Common. 
wealth) promotion followed promotion; he became Chaplain 
to the King, Warden of All Souls, Bishop of London, and 
finally Archbishop of Canterbury. His influence over 
Charles I. was immense. He witnessed and probably inspired 
a strange vow which Charles made during the civil war, that 
in the event that it shall 

“please his Divine Matie of his infinite goodness to restore me to 
my just kingly rights, and to re-establish mee in my throne, I will 
wholly give back to his Charch all those Impropriations wheb are 
now held by the Crowne; and what lands soever I now doe or 
shall enjoy which have been taken away either from any Epis- 
copall See or any Cathedrall or Collegiate Church, from any 
Abbey or other Religious House. I likewise promise for here- 
after to hold them from the Church under such reasonable Fines 
and Rents as shall be set downe by some conscientious persons, 
whome I promise to choose wth all uprightness of Heart to direct 
me in this particular.” 


and whose 
at Oxford, 


For thirteen years Sheldon kept this vow a secret “ preserved 
underground,” according to Sheldon’s own declaration. 

The restoration saw Sheldon once more a man of immense 
importance, nominaliy Bishop of London, but virtually, 
owing to Archbishop Juxon’s age and ill-health, Primate of 
all England. He remorselessly urged the enforcing of the Act 
of Uniformity, harrying and annoying the Dissenters at every 
turn, and brushing aside the counsels of moderate men who 
wanted to see the less conspicuous of the Presbyterian clergy let 
alone to “preach themselves out.” His biographer, while mildly 
regretting his occasional want of charity, exalts to the skies 
his loyalty to the English Church. There is a loyalty wbich 
does harm to its object. Coleridge speaks of him as “ This 
Sheldon, the most virulent enemy and poisoner of the English 
Church.” Hotly as Sheldon espoused a religious cause, few 
of his contemporaries believed him to be a religious man. 
They neither reproach nor excuse him on the ground of 
fanaticism. Bishop Burnet said of him that “‘ He seemed not 
to have a deep sense of religion, if any at all: and he spoke of 
it most commonly as of an engine of government, and a 
matter of policy. By this means the King (Charles I1) 
came to look on him as a wise and honest clergyman.” 
Bishop Parker, of Oxford, deals more kindly with him. 
He was in his belief a man of “undoubted piety,” but 
he set a smaller value upon religious observance than 
others did, “nor regarded so much worship as the use of 
worship, placing the chief point of religion in the practice of 
a good life.” Tothe “young noblemen and gentlemen who 
by their parents’ commands resorted dayly to him” his advice 
was this, “ Let it be your principal care to become honest men, 
and afterwards be as devout and religious as you will.” All 
this is very admirable, but not in the mouth of a man who 
enforces a particular shade of religious belief and observance 
upon those who conscientiously object to it. He had, we are 
told by Parker, “a great aversion to all pretences of extra- 
ordinary piety.” In this, in spite of the fact that he was an 
anti-Puritan, he was typically English. The majority of 
religious Englishmen are Puritans at heart, but there is a large 
minority who, with a deep respect for religion as by law 
established, have an almost equally deep contempt for those 
who associate religion with emotion, and even for those who 
by self-imposed restrictions declare their determination to 
come out from among the light-hearted crowd. Pepys 
throws a strange sidelight upon Sheldon’s character. 
Mr. Staley who, to do him justice, gives his reader every 
opportunity for forming a judgment diametrically opposite to 
his own, quotes the passage in full. We will quote a part :-— 

“ At noon with Mr. Wren, to Lambeth, to dinner with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the first time I was ever there, and I have 
long longed for it; where a noble house, and well furnished with 
good pictures and furniture, and noble attendance in goo 1 order, 
and a great deal of company, though an ordinary day, and exceed- 
ing great cheer, no where better, or so much, that ever I saw, 
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an ordinary table: and the Bishop [sic] mighty kind to me 
for jcularly, desiring my company another time, when less com- 
there. Most of the company gone, and I was going, I heard 
4 ntleman of a sermon that was to be preached there; and 
I staid to hear it, thinking it serious, till by and by the gentle- 
= told me it was a mockery, by one Cornet Bolton, a very 
met leman-like man, that behind a chair did pray and preach like 
Presbyter Scot, with all possible imitation in grimaces and voice. 
iad his text about the hanging up their harps upon willows 
Psalm exxxvii. 2) ; and a serious good sermon too, exclaiming 
inst Bishops, and crying up my good Lord Eglinton, till it 
made us all burst; but I did wonder to have the Bishop at this 
time to make sport with things of this kind, but I perceive it was 
shown him as a rarity; and he took care to have the room-door 
shut, but there were about twenty gentlemen there, and myself, 
infinitely pleased with the novelty.” 
Pepys for all his pleasure was plainly a little shocked. Mr. 
Staley is a little shocked too, but alludes to the incident 
farther on as proving Sheldon’s sense of humour. Perhaps, 
after all, it has made for the strength of the English Church 
(in spite of Coleridge’s words) that she produces such sons 
asthese. There exists no Church, we honestly believe, which 
has produced so few hypocrites. The price of their elimination 
has been, no doubt, high. The little that we know of Sheldon’s 
actions outside of his official sphere are to his credit. He was 
munificent, and he stayed in London during the Plague. The 
type of men he represents are neither mean nor cowardly. Can 
this biography be considered successful ? The book contains a 
great deal of very entertaining reading. On the other hand, 
the author completely fails of his purpose, which is to exalt 
his hero, and he shows a prejudice against Nonconformists past 
and present so marked and so persistent as to irritate any 
reader who likes to see fair play. 





A GALLANT SAINT AND PEDAGOGUE.* 
Tue late head-master of Charterhouse and his cousin have 
deserved well of Harrow in particular, but also of a wider 
circle, by their portrayal in this small volume of a most 
remarkable man. Mr. E. D. Rendall has written some fifty 
pages dealing with John Smith’s quarter of a century spent 
asa Harrow master: his life before and after that period is 
recounted in a like space by Dr. Rendall. No doubt these 
authors would say that to produce the book was a labour of 
pious affection and that it was their subject which compelled 
success; but in any case it is a model of brief, honest, and 
tactful biography, presenting and illustrating the man’s 
character and influence without a dull page. Harrovians will 
read it for obvious reasons, but such a rare character should 
have a general interest, and in particular we trust that every 
schoolmaster will study it and gain a finer appreciation of his 
vocation. 
John Smith came of a family of no especial note and tainted 
with insanity, the dread of which was an incessant torture 
ealling for infinite moral courage. He was sent to King 
Edward VI. school at Birmingham, where that magnificent 
head-master, Prince Lee, became his friend, recalled him later 
as an assistant, and was plainly Smith’s ideal teacher of boys. 
Before this he had taken his degree at Cambridge, been 
appointed a master at Brighton College, and taken holy orders 
after much searching of heart. In 1854 he began at Harrow 
the main work of his life. Such a combination of intense 
earnestness and penetrating sympathy must have gained a 
powerful influence in any sphere, and certainly it did at 
Harrow. He was first and foremost a devout Christian, with 
a most vivid realization of the closeness of the divine and 
spiritual world. There was for him but the narrowest gap to 
be spanned between the finite and the eternal. He constantly 
spoke of divine things with a manner of familiarity, but a 
manner poles asunder from the ranter who also speaks of 
God with “familiarity.” He said to one person, “I know you 
wish to serve God, but remember that you must serve Him in 
His own way, not in your way, or He will snub you and bring 
you to naught.” Everything he or his boys did was to be 
worthy to be seen of God in the smallest detail. Erasures in 
exercises, dirty nails, or any kind of slovenliness was in this 
way to be abhorred. It speaks volumes for the reverence he 
inspired that his biographers can assure us that there was no 
mockery when he got a neat exercise from an untidy boy by 
saying, “ Will you do it for mysake?” And when that motive 
had proved sufficient, he went on, “ Could you not do one better 


* Recollections and Impvres ns of the Rev. John Smith, M.A, By E. D, and 
G, H. Rendall, London: Smith, Elder aud Co. [8s, €d, net.] 








still for Christ’s sake?” The following story expresses 
admirably, none the less forcibly for the whimsical manner, 
his intense consciousness of high motive and responsibility in 
his profession :— 

“One day he said to a boy who had failed in his lesson, ‘ Dear 
fellow, when you and I get to heaven, if you don’t know your 
Greek grammar, the dear Lord will call me up and say, “Go, teach 
this boy his grammar before you come into My presence.” We 
must try to do it better.’” 

In the same way, always spending his money on others, he 
could restrain his great desire to travel by this consolation : 
“One of the first pleasures I look forward to in heaven is 
a visit to Switzerland.” There was no humbug about his 
thanksgivings for those who were released from “this body 
of humiliation,” but the courageous honesty of his biographers 
must have been tested in recording that he once said to a boy 
at a high window, “Jump out, dear fellow; you'll be in heaven 
ina minute.” Mr. E. D. Rendall writes: “It may be said 
that his outlook on life was never quite sane. Maybe; but 
we might thank God for more such madmen utterly 
forgetful of his own interests, eager to spend and be spent in 
the ceaseless service of others . . . utterly fearless in what he 
said .. . transparently sincere . .. utterly humble.” When 
the brain became more clouded, he was perfectly conscious of 
the fact and assented to his retirement. The last eleven years 
were spent at St. Luke’s Hospital, Old Street, where he 
evidently filled a somewhat gloomy atmosphere with interest 
and even joyful brightness. Throughout his school life, while 
working indefatigably to educate the minds and characters of 
the boys, he found time to spend one half-holiday every week 
with his mother, whom he had supported since leaving Cam- 
bridge, and another in visiting prisoners. He was constantly 
organizing and practising charity, and in the holidays helping 
overworked clergy. With all this activity of mind and body 
he had a scholarly, meditative intellect and a great apprecia 
tion of scenery, poetry, and all beauty. How else could 
J. A. Symonds have so delighted in his comradeship ? Perhaps 
the most comprehensive comment on this life would be to 
repeat “The Happy Warrior,” for there is scarcely a line 
which is not applicable to John Smith :— 
“The generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 


Who, doomed to go in company with pain, 
And fear... 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain : 
° : ; ° 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace.” 





PHEASANT SHOOTING.* 
Srr Ratrpu Payne-Gautiwey has laid a large number of 
shooting men under a debt in publishing in book form the 
series of articles on “High Pheasants” which he recently 
contributed to the Field. He has taken the trouble to make 
a lengthy and detailed series of experiments, designed to 
solve, if possible, the question which is so often heard in the 
smoking-room during the shooting season—Why are high 
pheasants so difficult to kill? In asking that question you 
must really begin with another, which is, What is a hich 
pheasant? A bird which is flying forty yards above the gun, 
he decides, is a very high pheasant indeed, and one which is 
very rarely killed. After making a number of observations 
upon the bodies of dead pheasants and other targets suspended 
above him by an ingenious arrangement with a kite, he has come 
to the conclusion that at fifty yards high it is just possible that 
2 pheasant might be stunned by a pellet in the head, though 
this is very unlikely. At forty yards high about one bird in 
six might be killed—it is largely a matter of luck even with the 
best of shooting, owing to the spread of the shot and the lack of 
penetration in the charge. These are general conclusions which 
will probably be accepted as proved. So, too, will Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey’s statement of the reasons, largely independent 
of the shooter, which make a high bird difficult to kill. A 
really high pheasant coming over the shooter has merely the 
é , ' - ond in Practice. By Sir Ralph Payne-Galiwey, 
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sky for a background; there is nothing in the way of trees, 
branches, &c., which helps the shooter to judge the pace at 
which the bird is flying. Again, if a number of pheasante 
come over together, they are probably flying at different rates of 
velocity. There is a third reason which Sir Ralph states, but for 
which he does not give scientific warranty, and that is, that a 
pheasant seen vertically above the shooter looks much smaller 
than the same bird seen horizontally. The majority of men 
who have shot many high-flying birds would agree with the 
statement, but what is the cause of the diminished size of the 
vertically seen object? There would seem to be room here 
for further experiment, perhaps with a camera. Sir Ralph's 
conclusions, in any case, form the most interesting and 
important addition which has been made for years to the 
shooting man’s library—a book which is a worthy successor to 
the Badminton volumes and Letters to Young Shooters. 





GREEK LOVE SONGS AND EPIGRAMS.#* 
Mr. Port’s reputation as a graceful translator of Greek verse 
is already established. It cannot be doubted that the reception 
accorded to his second series of Greek Love Songs and Epigrams 
will be as cordial as that which was given to his first. He is, 
perhaps, at his best in vers de société. The following translation 
of Strato’s lines “To a Flower-seller” would not have been 
disowned by Praed or Calverley :— 
“T saw you standing in the mart 
And weaving pretty posies, 
And though your beauty pierced my heart 
I hid the wound with careful art 
And feigned to seek for roses. 
A vain deceit, you read my thought 
(A rosy blush betrayed it) ; 
IT gave the gods the wreath I bought, 
And in return from them besought 
Tho pretty one who made it.” 
Equally happy is the following rendering of one of the 
numerous amatory poems of Rufinus :— 
“A love too free is not for me, 
A love too coy I hate ; 
The one’s a boon that comes too soon, 
The other comes too late.” 

Mr. Pott thinks that “there are many cases in which an 
elegiac couplet is rendered better by an English quatrain than 
by a distich.” He justifies the faith which is in him by a 
very felicitous version of the lines in which Antiphanes warns 
the miser that he can carry no gold from this world save a 
single coin to pay Charon’s fare. He, perhaps, at times rather 
abuses the right of the paraphraser to expand—as, for instance, 
in the well-known lines of Moschus, in which Eros threatens 
that he will yoke Zeus to his plough, and still more in the 
lament of Philodemus on the advance of old age. In the 
latter case the six lines of the original become fifteen in 
the translation. All translators, however, know that, as Mr. 
Pott says, the difficulty of combining clearness and brevity is 
very great. 

Mr. Pott may certainly lay claim to having preserved in his 
translations much of “the spirit and fragrance of the original 
Greek.” The forms in which this fragrance may be made to 
survive are, of course, almost infinite. Take, for instance, the 
lines of Julius Polyaenus :— 

"EAmls Gel Bidrov KA€mTE: xpdvov" i) muudtn BE 
ws Tas TOAASS EpOacev drxoAlas 
Mr. Pott translates :— 
“°Tis hope that steals away 
Our moments day by day 
Till the last sun, 
And then one morning gleams 
When all those many schemes 
Are left undone.” 
The following may be suggested as a substitute :— 
“Hope evermore doth steal our time away, 
Till Hope herself dies on the final day.” 


C. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


IN ITALY.+ 
Tus book is a short history of religion in Italy written from 
the point of view of an enlightened Evangelical with a strong 


* Greek Love Songs and Epigrams, 
Trench aud Co, [Is. 6d.] 
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dislike to Papalism and a strong sympathy with the modernist 
movements in the Roman Church. The Reformation 
Signor Giovanni Luzzi declares, far more influence in Ital 
than is commonly supposed. Protestantism is, he belioves, 
still a power in Italy. At the same time he cannot hide from 
himself that it is not in accord with the genius of the people, 
and he dreams of an alliance between the Protestants and 
Modernists of Italy which shall save Italian Christianity 
when the political Romanism professed by the “ black 
Catholics” of Italy has become a mere antiquarian sect, 
“The vision of the final triumph of modernism” delights the 
eyes of his imagination. It has found expression, he tells Us, 
in a novel by Mario Palmarini, called Quando non morremo, 


“The novel depicts things as they will be about fifty years 
hence. Pius X., dead; Leo XIV., his successor, also dead: but, 
before dying, he has completely ruined the Church. Meanwhile 
modernism has continued its work steadfastly, has invaded the 
Vatican and has conquered the greater number of the cardinals. 
The heads of the movement have their eyes on a cardinal, Father 
Silvester from Fermo (Marca of Ancona), a modernist, a la 
hearted man, living a truly simple apostolic life. The conclave 
meet to elect the new Pope, and Father Silvester is elected by a 
large majority. He assumes the name of Peter II. The new 
Pope writes a letter to the King of Italy throbbing with patriotism 
and deep spirituality. He leaves the Vatican and takes up his 
residence at Castle Gandolfo. He is often to be seen driving 
through Rome in his beautiful white motor-car; and on the 
2nd of June, the great Italian national festival, with his face 
turned towards the colossal statue of the first King of Italy, the 
King of the revolution, he blesses the huge crowd in Piagza 
Venezia. On the 20th September, the date of the first entry of 
the Italian troops into Rome, and therefore of the fall of the 
Pope’s temporal power, he orders the national flag to be hoisted 
over Castle Gandolfo; and, to the astonishment and admiration 
of the whole world, he purifies the Church from all old and new 
superstitions, directs the thoughts of the clergy into new and 
modern paths, and places the consciences of believers in harmony 
with the teaching of Christ. The impression caused by this 
revolution is so deep that Protestant nations return to the fold, 
and the most rabid enemies of Christianity end by declaring 
themselves won, and unite their energies to those of Peter IL 
and of the renovated Church to work with them for the welfare 
of humanity.” 


Peter II. is not sufficiently evangelical to please our author, 
but “notwithstanding the many and great shortcomings of 
the book, I trust that the reform of the Church of Rome will 
more or less be carried out on the lines pointed out by 
Palmarini.” In fact, Signor Luzzi looks to a pope to destroy 
Romanism and establish a reformed Catholicism. The book 
is well worth reading. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Variety rather than quality is the mark of the new 
Nineteenth Century. Sir Henry Blake answers his question, 
“ How is Civil War to be Averted?” in a manner irreconcil- 
able with the holding of a Conference. “In the present 
position the alternatives are a general election or armed 
resistance in Ulster. Which will be adopted can only be 
known when the completed Bill has been submitted for the 
Royal assent. But if this Bill be withdrawn there is ample 
room for a Conference between opposing forces, out of which 
might come an arrangement short of an Irish Parliament 
that would give to Ireland her practical desires, and restore 
to Dublin her position as a centre in which grave issues 
affecting Irish legislation may be decided, with the comfort- 
able knowledge that the accepted outcome will be supported 
by the revenue of the United Kingdom.” Sir Henry Blake 
differs toto coelo from the Spectator on the question of 
petitioning the King, but we gladly acknowledge in him a 
courteous antagonist. He scouts the idea that a dangerous 
precedent is involved, on the ground that “it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a similar position can again arise. The promised 
reform of the Second Chamber will restore the Constitution 
at present in abeyance.” Many things may happen before 
that reform is realized. Sir Bampfylde Fuller contributes 
“A Psychological View of the Irish Question,” in which, after 
advancing a good many excellent arguments for the mainten- 
ance of the incorporating Union, he light-heartedly acquiesces 
in what he admits to be a counsel of despair on the ground that 
Home Rule appears to be the only course which will afford the 
people a government which they can respect. A Parliament of 
Irishmen, he continues, will doubtless be amusing if inefficient. 
His method of dealing with the Ulster question is even more 
extraordinary. It is “indescribably mean” for England to 
desert Ulster, but “modern politics are inconsistent with 
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Will the. Orangemen fight? Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller evidently thinks not: “ the Ulsterman is respectable, 
and respectability makes a man timid.” Yet he finds it 
impossible to believe that the Protestants of Ulster will con- 
gent to come under a Dublin Parliament, and foresees the 
establishment of a Belfast Parliament leading to a violent 
rioting, which the British Government will probably be com- 

lled to suppress with military foree. “This will bring home 

finally to all parties the absolute necessity of a compromise” 
—Ulster retaining her Parliament and Dublin hers, while the 
three other provinces are to be also endowed with local parlia- 
ments and ministries of their own to deal with education, local 
government control, land laws, labour laws, the sale of 
jntoxicating liquor, even the grant of franchise to women! 
_—Mr. J. M. Kennedy, who undertakes to tell us “ What 
the Workmen Think,” brushes aside the claims of any 
Labour papers to speak for more than groups and coteries. 
The principal causes of unrest are the rise in the cost of 
living and the “gradual disappearance of a human relation- 
ship between masters and men.” Later on, however, we find 
that the root of the evil is Free Trade, which is responsible 
for the establishment of Trusts. The average workman 
would follow “an undoubted aristocrat ” with enthusiasm; he 
has no real enthusiasm for Socialism or for Mr. Lloyd George. 
“The British working classes are composed of the most con- 
gervative types of men in existence, comparable only with 
Russian moujiks or Chinese mandarins,” and the decline in 
the power of the trade unions “is an instructive example of the 
need they feel for adequate leadership and of the readiness 
they unfortunately but inevitably show to follow leaders of 
whose policy they entirely disapprove, simply because there 
is no one else for them to follow”; in other words, the average 
British workman is at heart a thoroughgoing Conservative, 
but as the main problem of his existence is economic, “he is 
compelled to follow Liberal and Socialist banners because 
there is no Conservative one.” We gather that if only the 
Conservatives would concentrate on Protection the problem 
of Labour unrest might be finally solved. Captain 
Trapmann, who describes himself as “an Englishman with 
the Greek Army,” describes the recent phases of war in the 
Balkans under the heading of “The Shortest and Most 

Sanguinary Campaign on Record.” His enthusiasm for the 
Greeks and their achievements is legitimate enough; but 
his abuse of the Bulgarians transcends in violence and 
extravagance anything that has yet appeared in any British 
journal or magazine. Captain Trapmann’s claim to be 
regarded as an accurate historian may be judged by his 
assertion, “I estimate that during the past nine months the 
Bulgarians have done to death between 450,000 und 500,000 
peaceable inhabitants, men, women, and children, Turkish and 
Greek.” 

Lord Perey has a long and admirably written paper in the 
National Review on “Germany’s War of Liberation” in 
1813. While duly insisting on the magnitude of the services 
rendered by Stein in promoting the rebirth of the Prussian 
nation after the dark year of Jena, Lord Percy is especially 
concerned with the great achievement of Scharnhorst, after 
repeated rebuffs and disappointments, in putting into practical 
shape the modern conception of the “nation in arms.” The 
institution of universal service on a permanent basis, enforced 
in 1814 and 1815, “was the result of the experience gained by 
six years of shame and three years of terrible fighting, 
and on that law and ordinance and on that experience not only 
is the German army based to-day, but the army of every other 
Great Power except England.” Germany’s resolve to spare 
no effort or sacrifice in the fulfilment of her destiny and in 
preparing for what a day may bring forth has, Lord Percy 
maintains, every historical precedent on its side. The volun- 
tary system, per contra, has “invariably failed on every 
emergency, both on the Continent and in Great Britain,” while 
armies like the Territorials have “always melted like snow.” 
We admit the force of Lord Percy’s historical parallel, but 
we could wish that he had abstained from disparaging the 
Territorialsas well asthe Territorial system. We prefer the atti- 
tude of Lord Methuen, who, after a tour of inspection, expresses 
his admiration in the Nineteenth Century for the fine spirit that 
haskept the Territorial Army alive in depressing circumstances. 
As he puts it, “ [f one cannot report as great efficiency as is 
equired, still there is a force in being that should be en- 
couraged by our country.” In “Welt Politik: Germany 
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and Great Britain,” we have an exhaustive examination ly 
“Watchman” into Germany's aspirations after expansion 
and the possibility of reconciling them with the mainten- 
ance of peace. This possibility he regards as remote, 
the only “unpromising alternatives” to collision. being the 
adoptton of a drastic change in our fiscal policy or an all-round 
settlement between Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
This would involve a “rectification” of France’s eastern 
frontier, by which she would get Metz and the country west 
of the Vosges in return for the French Congo, Ubangi, 
Bagirmi, and Wadai; the surrender by. Great Britain of 
Walfisch Bay and the belt between the Benue River and the 
Cameroons to Germany in return for the tract between Uganda 
and Tanganyika; and the surrender by France and England 
of their preferential claims in the Belgian Congo. It is right 
to add that the article shows no animus towards Germany, 
and readily acknowledges the Kaiser’s recognition of the 
supreme importance of preserving peace with honour in 
Europe.——The most interesting thing in Mr. Maurice Low's 
“ American Affairs” isa saying of the United States’s best 
diplomatist—the late Mr. John Hay—which he quotes @ propos 
of President Wilson's interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
“* What is the Monroe Doctrine ?’ I once asked Mr. John Hay 
when he was Secretary of State. ‘ What is it?’ he replied 
with a smile. ‘It is anything that any President or any 
Congress or the American people may care to make of it, and 
fortunately we do not have to be more specific than that.’” 
In connexion with the unbecoming behaviour of the Canadian 
mob inthe Thaw case, Mr. Low raises an interesting point :— 
“One may ask whether the time has not come to define legal 
ethics? Can a lawyer without wrench to his conscience take 
a fee to overthrow society? Is it permissible for a lawyer to 
enable 2 murderer to escape his just punishment? Of guilt or 
innocence there is no question. Thaw’s lawyers are not engaged 
to defend an innocent man. Their sole business is to make a 
sport of the law.” 
——Mr. Austin Dobson discourses delightfully on “Streatham 
Place”; Mr. T. Comyn Platt contributes a pleasant pen- 
portrait of Sir Edward Carson, in which he lays stress on his 
sincerity, fortitude, ingrained kindheartedness, and modesty ; 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke discusses the Unionist posi- 
tion in a vein of alternate shrewdness and perversity. What 
he says about the folly of attempting to outbid Mr. Lloyd 
George in his land campaign is excellent ; his attitude towards 
Lord Loreburn’s proposal is that of the veriest party hack. 
At the same time we are glad to have his assurance that “ the 
Unionist Party, ever since it was formed, has stood for the 
policy that its name denotes,” a view which some Tariff 
Reformers have frankly disavowed. We deal with Mr. 
Maxse’s allegations against Lord Murray elsewhere. 


In the Contemporary Sir Edward Cook discusses “Lord 
Loreburn’s intervention” in an article which is perhaps the 
wisest contribution yet made to the controversy from the 
Liberal side. Taking as his basis a statement made by 
the late Duke of Devonshire in 1893 as to the conditions 
under which Home Rule for Ireland might be possible, 
he puts the case for and against the Conference with his 
habitual fairness, and while admitting that so far each side 
has proceeded on party lines, finds hopeful augury in the 
currents of feeling and opinion set in motion by Lord 
Loreburn’s letter. For himself, it is pretty clear that he 
would consent to the exclusion of Ulster by an arrangement 
giving the four north-eastern counties local administrative 
self-government with control of education, land, and police, 
Sir Edward Cook’s final tribute to Lord Loreburn is in 
signal and dignified contrast to the chorus of acid criticism 
with which his letter was greeted by many stalwart provincial 
Radicals :— 


“T was reading some correspondence the other day between a 
wise man and a famous woman who devoted a long life to public 
service. No statesman, they agreed, and no man or woman who 
had once been able to serve the State should ever go into complete 
retirement. The ex-Lord Chancellor is clearly of the same opinion. 
At a moment of critical pause he has ingeminated the word Peace! 
Peace! He has used the position of detachment which retirement 
from office gives to make an appeal to the quiet and sober judgment 
of the people and their party leaders. Whether he succeeds or 
whether he fails, his intervention has done a service to the State. 
Miss Edith Sellers, writing “For Ratepayers and Old- 
Age Pensioners,” describes in detail the valuable results of 
the Whyteleafe experiment for providing homes for old 
Briefly put, the experiment, which had its 
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origin in the gift of a house in East Dulwich by Miss Faraday, 
has shown that the more respectable among the old people 
who are in the workhouse, or on their way there, might all be 
provided with good homes and live in comfort at the cost of 
3s. 83d. a week each, in addition to their old-age pensions, 
whereas in London workhouses they cost 13s. 8}d. a week. 
Incidentally Miss Sellers insists vigorously on the utter 
inadequacy of the Old-Age Pension Act to provide for the 
needs of the very poor who stand alone. “ For them it is the 
veriest fiction. Before it was passed they went to the workhouse 
when too feeble to earn their own daily bread; and now that 
it is in force they are either there already or they are drifting 
there surely and inevitably.”"——Sir W. F. Barrett, F.B.S., 
one of the founders of the Society for Psychical Research, 
welcomes Sir Oliver Lodge’s Presidential Address at the 
British Association for its candour and fearlessness in stating 
the conclusions to which he had been led after thirty years’ 
investigation of psychical phenomena. Sir William Barrett 
is careful to define his own position with regard to the per- 
sistence of personality after death :— 

“ Exception might be taken to the dilemma put by Sir Oliver: 
‘Either we are immortal beings or we are not,’ as ‘immortal’ 
usually denotes imperishable, but the etymological meaning was 
verve intended by Sir Oliver. It does not follow that life 

yond the grave confers immortality, and obviously no con- 

ceivable experimental evidence can demonstrate this fact. All 
that psychical research can possibly hope to prove is (1) that 
life ps consciousness can exist without a material body and 
brain such as we have here; and (2) that the communicating 
intelligence is the survival in the Unseen of an individual who 
once lived on earth. Evidence that has been growing in abund- 
ance and quality during recent years justifies, in my opinion, 
belief in the first statement. The proof of the identity of that 
intelligence with a deceased person is a very different and far 
more difficult matter, so that many who accept the former hesitate 
to accept the latter statement.” 
——AMr. March Phillipps writes on “The Two Ways of Build- 
ing ”"—the mediaeval method, when there were no architects, as 
we understand the term, but when building was the outcome of 
craftsmanship, 7.e., disciplined and organized labour; and the 
Renaissance system, which meant building in a special manner 
and involved the creation of a new order of official to take 
charge of the operations. Holding, as he does, that the 
difference between a master-mason and an architect is the 
difference between creative and imitative art, Mr. March 
Phillipps hails the reviving vitality in every department of 
craftsmanship as not only a fulfilment of the democratizing 
tendency, but as an earnest of the efflorescence of creative art. 
——Dr. Dillon’s monthly commentary on foreign affairs deals 
largely with Mexico, in regard to which he clearly inclines to 
the view that General Huerta is the homme nécessaire—the 
only man in the country at present fitted to stamp out anarchy 
and re-establish order. Touching on affairs in the Balkans, 
Dr. Dillon observes, “ Bulgaria has now no friend,” a bold 
saying in view of the rapid shifting of the Balkans kaleido- 
scope. Mr. Robert B. Batty urges as an indispensable 
preliminary to temperance reform that the supply of intoxi- 
cants should be forbidden to minors under eighteen. 


In the Fortnightly “ Curio” discusses the prospects of the 
autumn campaign. He thinks that the Cabinet, distracted 
and divided about Ulster, are reckoning on Mr. Lloyd George 
to get them out of the mess by turning the attention of the 
country toa land campaign. Here, again, the Government 
forces are divided, some wanting a much more Socialist policy 
than others. So much is this the case that it is not unlikely 
that the campaign may be merely one of denunciation of 
landlords, with little suggestion of a constructive policy. 
According to “Curio” here lies the chance of the Unionists. A 
slight development of Lord Lansdowne’s proposals would give 
the party something to go upon in the country. The great 
question, no doubt, and the most difficult one, is that of 
labourers’ wages. “Curio” would solve this by Wages Boards 
and a reform of the present system of rating ——“ A Liberal 
Unionist” discusses the land question, and points out that 
it will soon have to be decided by the country whether the 
problem is to be settled on Socialist or individualist lines. 
The Liberal Government tend towards the Socialist solution, 
as they dread the conservatism of small freeholders. 
The writer of the present paper advocates the creation of 
peasant proprietors on the Irish system, and he too sees the 
necessity of improving the lot of the labourer. Mr. Rowntree’s 
book on Belgium is quoted to.prove how much more might 





be done in England in the way of producing food 
writer advocates a great multiplication of freeholders 
would by merely paying rent become proprietors by m 
of State credit. What he does not explain is how 
problem of buildings is to be solved. We are told that 
the same system should be applied to towns. If wastens 
could own their houses there will be an incentive to thrift 
which nothing else can supply ——Mr. Percy Martin writes 
of the condition of things in Mexico. The list given of 
probable candidates for supreme power is bewildering, and 
there seems little hope of any settlement. The American 
refusal to acknowledge a Government because it owes its 
existence to revolution is not likely to impress Mexicans 
considering how the United States took advantage of revoly. 
tions in Cuba and the Philippines, and instigated and sup- 
ported the rebellion of Panama against Colombia. While 
Washington fulminates against revolutionaries, arms and 
ammunition from the United States are continually being 
sent to Mexico, with the possibility of their being used against 
the country which manufactured them. Mr. Martin brings 
the charge of precipitancy against President Wilson, and 
says :— 


who 
eans 
the 


“No other Government deemed it necessary to withdraw its 
subjects and citizens from Mexico on account of the present 
administrative situation, and Dr. Wilson’s panic diplomacy has 
not only wounded the susceptibilities of the Mexicans, but has 
entailed incalculable financial losses upon those nervous Americans 
who permitted themselves to be influenced by it, and who, no 
doubt—backed by the United States Government State Depart- 
ment—will have the effrontery to capitalize these losses and 
— compensation from the Mexican Government at a future 
—tThe great naturalist, M. Henri Fabre, was at one time in 
correspondence with Darwin on the subject of the power showr 
by certain animals of returning to their homes when taken 
away toa distance. M. Fabre, at Darwin’s suggestion, carried 
out a series of experiments upon mason bees, and he intended 
writing an account to the English man of science embodying 
the results of the investigations. This final letter was never 
written, owing to Darwin’s death. But M. Fabre has recorded 
the results reached in a paper of great interest, written with that 
charm of which only French men of science appear to know 
the secret. The problem set was to ascertain whether bees which 
were taken and marked could be so puzzled as to lose their 
sense of direction on being liberated at a distance of a mile or 
two from home. Darwin suggested that the returning power 
might come from a realization of the direction in which they 
were carried away from the nest. To neutralize this M. Fabre 
put his bees, marked with paint, into a box, and not only 
walked first in one direction and then in another, but also tied 
his box toa string and periodically whirled it round in the 
air so that the circular movement might interfere with a sense 
of direction. All these methods of puzzling the bees were 
futile, and a considerable percentage reached home within a 
short time, some taking only five minutes to cover two miles. 
But Darwin returned to the idea of confusing the bee’s senses, 
and proposed to attach a small magnet to each insect for the 
purpose, a proposition which causes M. Fabre to remark 
humorously, “I take shelter behind the immense reputation 
of the learned begetter of the idea. It would not be accepted 
as serious, coming from a humble person like myself. Obscurity 
cannot afford these daring theories.” Needless to say, the 
bees refused to fly with a portion of a magnetized needle 
gummed to their backs, and the problem of how a bee finds 
its way home remains obscure. 

Mr. Noyes has written an impressive poem on war, which 
appears in Blackwood. It is called “The Winepress,” and 
deals with a situation which one fears must have been only too 
often repeated in one form or another during the late Balkan 
war. The soldier goes out to fight the Turks, and the horrors 
of battle are described in no timid way. Then comes the 
fratricidal campaign, and after a battle the soldier returns to 
find his woodcutter’s hut burnt and his wife and child massacred 
by those who had begun the war as his companions-in-arms. 
Yet through all this the poet sees hope; an old man slowly 
dying from barbarous treatment is made to say :— 

“ Conquered, we shall conquer ! 
They have not hurt the soul. 
For there is another Captain 
Whose legions round us roll, 
Battling across the wastes of Death 
Till all be healed and whole.” 
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— . 
__-Miss Theodora Dehon has put together in an interesting 
manner the accounts of an incident of the Pretender’s secret 
<ouyney through France in 1715. The clever but unscrupulous 
English Ambassador, Lord Stair, finding that it was little 
use to depend on the public assurances of the French 
Government, organized his own system of detectives. The 
Regent, having promised that the Pretender should not 
be allowed to travel through France on his journey to 
the coast, took good care that nothing should be done 
to interrupt the journey. The story centres in a posting 
inn which was managed by a brave and capable woman. 
Here one of Stair's spies arrived at the same time as 
the Pretender. Fortunately for the latter, the spy made 
such an unfavourable impression on the post-mistress that 
when he made inquiries as to the route of the other guest, 
she determined to espouse the cause of the quiet-mannered 
gentleman she did not know, but whom she supposed to be 
carrying @ large sum of money. With promptitude and 
resource she contrived the Pretender’s escape in the disguise 
of an abbé. This could not have been done without the 
help of the local officials, and they were all ready to 
assist, because the Pretender, although he did not disclose 
his identity, held a passport from the Regent himself. The 
spy, one Dean, watched the inn, blunderbuss in hand, 
while these matters were being arranged, and the inference is 
that he intended to follow and shoot the man he was watching. 
It is possible that Lord Stair may have wished to take the 
matter into his own hands, finding that, though the Regent 
gave public orders for the Pretender’s arrest, he secretly gave 
him credentials which secured his free passage -———Colonel 
MacMunn gives a very curious account of a family he took an 
interest in. It consisted of an Afghan who, having worked 
in Australia, there married a white wife, a poor white living 
on the edge of the bush. The husband was returning to 
Afghanistan, there to settle down as a trader in ready-made 
frock-coats, which, it appears, are much sought after by the 
local aristocracy as a mark of distinction. Colonel MacMunn 
kept in touch with the couple, and found that the wife was 
quite happy, being well treated by her husband, who was 
prosperous, and quite able to take her own part with the 
native women. But a speculation in gun-running was added 
to the more peaceful frock-coats, and others were concerned 
inthe venture. A disaster occurred owing to the presence of 
a British ship of war on the look-out for illicit trade, and 
many people lost their money in this commercial enter- 
prise. The end was the natural one for the country, a 
vendetta and an ambush, immediately followed by a mournful 
procession across the border into India. It so happened that 
Colonel MacMunn was out with a party of soldiers when the 
camel laden with the white woman, her two children, and her 
husband’s dead body were encountered. The original claim 
had been Masonic, and it was not neglected now, “and in the 
end it was arranged that she and her children should be 
installed on a small fruit and chicken farm in the Himalaya, 
and the children in due course properly educated.” Sir 
Hugh Clifford’s story, “The Very Devil,” ends with an 
explanation which the most ingenious would be unlikely ever 
to light upon. Two English officials, travelling in North 
Borneo with Chinese servants and also a Malay and a Sikh 
orderly, encamped for the night in some dilapidated huts. 
At dinner it was told them that the hut used as a kitchen 
was in possession of a devil. The matter had to be inves- 
tigated, so the Englishmen went to look for themselves 
at the creature, who they were told was the daughter of 
Burong Garoda, which is the Roc of Sinbad. She nests in 
the tree beside the chasm into which the sea rushes 
when the crab who closes the mouth of it goes out in 
search of food, thus causing the tide. If this was the 
daughter, the mother devil would soon come to look for 
her, and what would happen then? The first Englishman 
looked into the dark hut, lighted by a candle, when there 
was a creaking of the roof-beams and something swung out of 
the blackness, dealt him a blow on the chin, and knocked over 
the light. Reinforcements, in the shape of a lantern, having 
been brought, a second exploration was made. By the light 
of the lantern there was seen a horrible, bodiless, grinning 
face, with clenched teeth, suspended in mid-air, and twisting 
from side to side with astonishing contortions. This time 
both barrels of the gun were discharged, and there followed a 
creaking of the rafters and a flop on the floor. Then the 








mystery was solved, and the devil turned into a large python 
which was sleeping in the roof timbers and was swallowing a 
cat, all of which had gone down except its face. 

The October number of the United Service Magazine con- 
tains an interesting article entitled “The Great Duke in 
India: the Siege of Gawilgarh,” by Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. 
Burton, in which are grouped together some very interesting 
contemporary accounts of the Duke’s appearance at that 
period. Here is one of them :— 

_ “A little above middle height, well limbed and muscular with 
little encumbrance of flesh beyond that which gives shape and 
manliness to the outlines of the figure; an erect carriage ; a 
countenance strongly patrician, both in feature, profile, and 
expression, and an appearance remarkable and distinguished : 
few could approach him on any duty or any subject requiring 
his serious attention without being aware of something strange 
and penetrating in his clear light eye.” 

The edited extracts from Pasley’s Essay on the Military 
Policy and Institutions of the British Empire are continued. 
Chapter iii. deals with the war in Spain, and opens with some 
very memorable generalisations as to the conduct of war. 
One of these we may select :— 

“ Never stand still in the pride of victory whilst anything more 
remains to be done. By so doing you may lose a kingdom, while 
you are exulting in the conquest of a province: like the improvi- 
dent chess player, who, from his eagerness to win a few pieces 
loses the game.” 





FICTION, 
NOTWITHSTANDING.* 

In the perfect novel one expects a natural causation which yet 
does not preclude the element of surprise, without which there 

is no refreshment. The successive situations must grow 
inevitably out of their antecedents, and the original “take 
off” must not be of the nature of a header into the improbable. 
There are occasions, no doubt, of which some of the greates® 

geniuses have availed themselves, when this header is deliber- 

ately taken. The logical conduct of an absurd initial proposi- 
tion, though invaluable for the purposes of satire—as in the 
classic example of Swift—is not suited for serious novels, and yet 
there are serious novelists who unconsciously come very near 
adopting this method. Miss Cholmondeley is in many ways 
one of the most richly endowed of the feminine tillers of the 
field of fiction. She combines culture with common sense; she 
is a shrewd observer; she has a pretty wit and a keen sense 
of humour. Yet with all these qualities, which are antiseptic 
to sentimentality, she combines a strong but intermittent 
inclination to melodrama, The combination is not unpre- 
cedented, and it has its attractions, for few people entirely 
outgrow their love of occasional melodrama, so long 
as it does not degenerate into mere extravagance. But 
the melodramatic instinct is a dangerous guide, because 
it often induces an author to rely on improbability 
and disregard experience and common usage. This 
artificiality of structure does not occur once, but several 
times in the plot of Notwithstanding. When we first meet 
the heroine it is as a fugitive from her father’s house, 
where her honour is not safe, meditating suicide in the Seine. 
At this moment, before she can make up her mind, a male 
friend comes up, discovers her purpose, and persuades her to 
go off with him. The opportuneness of his intervention, 
however, is eclipsed by the extraordinary good fortune which 
saves Annette from the consequences of her recklessness. 
Her protector, an Englishman of good family who rides as a 
gentleman jockey under an assumed name, is struck down by 
mortal illness immediately on their arrival at Fontainebleau ; 
her relations with him are merely those of a nurse, and 
nothing more compromising happens than her appending her 
correct signature to his will. A benevolent English lady 
spirits her away before the invalid’s relations arrive, and 
carries her off to Teneriffe to recruit after a brain-storm and 
general breakdown. Subsequently Annette goes to live with 
her aunts in East Anglia, where an excellent and eligible young 
man falls in love with her. But Roger Manvers is none other 
than the cousin and heir of Annette’s protector, who is believed 
to have died intestate. Annette assures Roger of the existence 
of the will, which is duly discovered, with the result that he has 
to choose between claiming his rightful inheritance at the cost 
of discrediting his future wife’s fair fame or abandoning the 


* Notwithstanding, By Mary Cholmondeley. London: John Murray. [6s,] 
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estate to an unworthy and incompetent successor. But all 
this rests on the assumption that the will could not be proved 
without divulging Annette’s signature and so revealing the 
Fontainebleau incident. Unless we are greatly mistaken, this 
is a legal mare’s nest, and the ingenious device by which the 
difficulty is got over quite unnecessary. Annette and Roger 
are afraid of shadows, and this greatly impairs the sympathy 
which they are intended to enlist. 

Novels are not written for lawyers, but where legal 
technicalities are involved it is as well to conciliate expert 
opinion, and Miss Cholmondeley’s handling of the will 
difficulty is not convincing. For the rest, the book is delight- 
fully written and abounds in brilliant characterisation. The 
perverted maternal devotion of the terrible old Lady Louisa, 
and the hideous Nemesis that befalls her; the new and 
refreshing type of good Samaritan revealed in the person of 
Mrs. Stoddart; and Janey Manvers’s reluctant but self- 
sacrificing loyalty to Aunette—these are only a few of the 
strong points in a brilliant if unequal novel. There are many 
caustic sayings in the dialogue, but we prefer to take leave of 
Miss Cholmondeley’s book with a passage in which, in the 
person of Mr. Stirling, the novelist, she tells a very touching 
story of true love lost but not thrown away :— 


“Twenty-five years ago, Miss Manverz, before you were born, I 
fell in love. I was at that time a complete egoist, a very perfect 
specimen, with the superficial hardness of all crustaceans who live 
on the defensive, and wear their bones outside like a kind of 
armour. She wasa year or two younger than I was, just about 
Miss Georges’ age. Miss Georges reminds me of her. She is 
taller and more beautiful, but she reminds me of her all the same. 
I was not sure whether she cared for me. And I had a great 
friend. And he fell in love with her too. And I renounced her, 
and withdrew in his favour. I went away without speaking. I 
thought I was acting nobly. He said there was no one like me. 
Thoreau had done the same, and I worshipped Thoreau in my 
youth, and had been to see him in his log hut. I was sustained 
in my heartache by feeling I was doing a heroic action. It never 
struck me I was doing it at her expense. I went abroad, and after 
a time she married my friend. Some years later, I heard he was 
dying of a terrible disease in the throat, and I went to see him. 
She nursed him with absolute devotion, but she would not allow 
me to be much with him. I put it down to a kind of 
jealousy. And after his death I tried to see her, but again she 
put difficulties in the way. At last I asked her to marry me, and 
she refused me. ‘Because you had deserted her to start with,’ 
said Janey. No; she was not like that. Because she was dying 
of the same disease as her husband. She had contracted it from 
him. That was why she had never let me be much with him, or 
afterwards with her. When I knew, I was willing to risk it, but 
she was not. She had her rules, and from them she never 
departed. She let me sit with her in the garden, and to the last 
she was carried out to her long chair so that I might be with her. 
She told me it was the happiest time of her life. I found that 
from the first she had loved me, and she loved me to the last. 
She never reproached me for leaving her. She was a simple 
person. I told her I had done it on account of my friend, and 
she thought it very noble of me, and said it was just what she 
snould have expected of me. There was no irony in her. And 
en quietly out of life, keeping her ideal of me to the 





Thorley Weir. By E. F. Benson. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
6s.)—Now that Mr. A. C. Benson has found his power as a 
novelist, it is open to Mr. E. F. Benson to step into his place, 
and betake himself to a gentle philosophy. It might be a 
good experiment. Mr. Benson has changed much as a writer 
of late years: his novels are no longer of the school of Dodo. 
We are far less concerned with what Mr. Benson’s puppets do, 
or even with what they think; we look rather for his view of 
this world of ours, for his opinion of men and women, for his 
knowledge of art and music and the drama—in short, for his 
gentle philosophy of life. Thorley Weir is good; it shows no 
sign of that exhaustion and exaggeration which are the danger 
of the prolific novelist; it has a good central plot woven round 
the super-dealer in the arts, the trafficker in men’s brains, who 
meets his final defeat at the hands of the young dramatist 
and the young artist; it has a pleasant, out-of-door, early- 
morning setting of the river and loose-strife and kingfishers ; 
it has some charming pieces of writing, and it has several of 
Mr. Benson’s early friends, and ours, thinly disguised under new 
names. Here is Lady Sunningdale as Mrs. Wroughton, and 
Hugh Grainger has given up his music and taken to art; here 
is Bensonian dialogue and freshness and freedom. The book 
has its faults, of course. Mr. Benson must beware of exaggera- 
tion in his drawing of character, for Philip Wroughton’s 


of farce is by far too coarse and heavy for Mr. Benson’s ep;-; 
of pure comedy; we wonder why such a word as Pin 
should find a place in his vocabulary; and we grow — 

| little weary over the repeated transports of the young a 1 
But, when all is said, it is Mr. Benson, and Mr. eee “" 
his best, which is good enough for the most blasé A se 
novels. 

The Second-Class Passenger, and other Stories. B ¥ Perceya} 
Gibbon. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—These fifteen short storie 
keep up to a good level. Those into which Mr. Gibbon eg 
duces the supernatural are, as one would expect, the least 
successful, but there is originalify inthem. For instance, there 
is the story of the honest old sea captain who loses an arm and 
cannot at first remember that it is not there to use. When 
his newly married son is taking his first ship out of port as 
captain and is tipsy, ke supports the son with his one arm 
and at the vital moment saves the vessel by ringing the 
telegraph with the lost hand, so he believes. The stories haye 
every variety of setting in all quarters of the globe. The fact 
that they suffer from being “lumped” together in one book 
is inevitable. It emphasizes unduly the writer's effort tg 
seize on one dramatic point in each story, a desire which he 
generally attains successfully. 

READABLE Novets.—Five Years and a Month. By Mrs, 
Morris Wood. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—A record of an 
unhappy marriage, of the callousness of the husband, and the 
trivial flirtations of the heroine, who dies on the last page, to 
solve the difficulties of the situation. The Soul of a 
Suffrageite, and other Stories. By W. L. Courtney. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—A book of clever little sketches, ranging from 
the daughter of Herodias to the militant suffragette: they 
are only marred by occasional carelessness of writing. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not len 
veserted for review in other forms, 





The Story of the Great Armada. By John Richard Hale, 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 5s. net.)—In this volume, which he 
has founded mainly on Sir John Langton’s “ Armada Papers,” 
published by the Navy Records Society, and the similar 
collection of Spanish papers contained in Captain Fernandez 
Duro’s “La Armada Invencible,” Mr. Hale tells in detailed 
narrative the story of the Great Armada. He has done 
his work exceedingly well, and his book has innumer- 
able points of interest. In particular, one may refer to 
the chapter on “The Armada and its Chiefs,” which con. 
tains a descriptive analysis of the Spanish fleet, and 
shows that of all the one hundred and thirty ships composing 
it only eight were built specially for fighting, and only four of 
these ever reached the Channel. Too much weight must not, 
of course, be attached to this fact, for, as Mr. Hale is careful 
to point out, the difference between the armed merchantman 
and the man-of-war was far less great in those days than it 
became even in the succeeding century. The Armada, though 
considerably inferior to the fleet which Santa Cruz had 
originally proposed as necessary for obtaining the command 
of the narrow seas,and by no means “invincible” (which, 
indeed, the Spaniards themselves never presumed to call it), 
remained a tremendous armament, and its very strength shows 
how great had been the wisdom of Drake’s famous dash on 
Cadiz in June of 1587. Mr. Hale tells his story clearly and 
with spirit, and his book can be recommended both to the 
student and the ordinary reader. It contains useful appendices 
giving the details of the rival armaments in statistical form, 
and is also copiously illustrated. In this connexion one may 
perhaps be permitted to regret the use of indifferent coloured 
reproductions from well-known modern pictures. Mr, Hale’s 
book is strong enough to stand without assistance of this kind. 


The Stock Exchange From Within. By William C. Van 
Antwerp. (Effingham Wilson. 6s. net.)}—Mr. Van Antwerp’s 
book deals primarily with the New York Exchange, but it 
contains much that will be of interest to English readers. 
The author writes partly in defence of the profession to which 
he belongs and devotes a chapter to rebutting the charge of 
uselessness so often levelled against the stockbroker. He 





neurotic tempers are on the edge of farce, and the atmosphere 
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hes Commission (New York) of 1909, the report of which 
t out in an appendix to his volume, as showing that the 
ctock Exchange is a necessity to the commercial life of the 
woders world, and one which it would be exceedingly difficult 
to submit to any system of strong external control, and this 
urther emphasized by a reference to the German 
Exchange Act of 1896 and its injurious consequences, which 
Jed to the repealing Act of 1908. Mention may also be made 
of an interesting chapter comparing the New York Exchange 
with that of London, the figures of which, says Mr. Van 
Antwerp, are significant as showing England's complete 
supremacy in capital, credit, and the art of banking. 
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Business Organization and Combination. By Lewis H. 
Haney, Professor of Economics in the University of Texas, 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.—In this exceedingly 
interesting book Professor Haney gives a concise analysis 
of the existing conditions of business organization in the 
United States. He shows the factors that have produced and 
tend to increase the size and scope of business combinations 
and gives a description of all the known forms of combination— 
partnership, company, simple trust, simple agreement between 
traders, pooling agreement, combination trusts, the holding 
company system and its logical sequel, amalgamation. He 
shows the evils which result from combination, and puts forward 
various suggestions for amendment, laying great stress on the 
need for a new form to come between the too personal partner- 
ship and the too impersonal corporation. His book should be 
read by all who wish to acquire a thorough understanding of 
modern industrial conditions. 





Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist. By H. W. Dickinson. 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Robert Fulton exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1791; but his claim to distinction rests 
upon other achievements. There has been a tendency to 
detract from his merit even as an engineer, but Mr. Dickinson 
puts forward a very strong plea in his defence. “To mention,” 
he says, “as the offspring of Fulton’s genius only the first 
workable submarine torpedo boat, the first commercially 
practicable steam vessel, and the first steam-propelled war- 
ship, is to entitle him to a place among the giants of the 
engineering profession.” In addition to these great distinc- 
tions we may mention another, namely, that he was an ardent 
advocate of Free Trade. In 1798 he writes in a letter that 
“every man who has the least pretension to expanded Reflec- 
tion and a Knowledge of the interest of nations must admit that 
u perfect free trade is of the utmost importance.” He actually 
seems to have tried to convert Napoleon to his views, and a 
letter is preserved addressed to General Bonaparte (who was 
then on the point of starting for Egypt), in which he says that 
he encloses a pamphlet to prove “the necessity of an entire 
liberty of commerce.” 





The Opinions of Jéréme Coignard, By Anatole France. A 
translation by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
This brief sequel to the better known “ Rétisserie de la 
Reine Pédauque” is one of M. France’s most agreeable works. 
The author, having cast the book simply in the form of stray 
conversations reported by the delightful abbé’s servant, 
Tournebroche, is not hampered by the necessity of telling 
a story, and the lack of incident seems actually to improve 
the form of the work, for with M. France a story is seldom 
more than an excuse for digression. Here he is able to give 
his learned, pleasantly ironical, slightly sentimental humanism 
full play. Mrs. Jackson succeeds in suggesting not a little 
of thecharm of her original (a most important thing when so 
great a master of language as Anatole France is in question), 
and her translation, in spite of occasional roughnesses, makes 
excellent reading. 


A Great Gothic Fane : a Retrospect of Catholicity in Norwich. 
(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. £1 1s. net.)—This handsome 
volume has been compiled as a memorial of the recent opening 
of the Catholic Church of St. John the Baptist at Norwich. 
The church was built entirely at the expense of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and this book, besides describing the ceremonies con- 
nected with its building and opening, gives a brief sketch of 
the many interesting ecclesiastical buildings in the city, and 
of the story of the Roman Catholic faith in East Anglia, 
ending with a description of the Catholic Congress held at 
Norwich last August. 
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Andrews (E.), Ulster Folklore, 800 ...........:..::c:sesc+seeseeeeeeee(Ee Stock) net 5/0 
Autobiography of Charlotte Amelie, Princess of Aldenburg, 1652-1732, 8vo 
(Nash) net 156 






Baldwin (M.), Troublesome Topsy and her Friends, cr 8vo ...... (Chambers) 3/6 
Baldwin (M.), Moll Meredyth, Madcap, cr 8V0 .............c00 (Chambers) 3/6 
Baldwin (M.), Hilda’s Experiences, cr 8vo ...... ..(Chambers) 5/0 
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Bariow (J.), Doings and Dealings, cr 8vo ... 
Barnett (L. D.), Antiquities of India, 8vo...... 
Barnett (M. G.)}, Young Delinquents, cr 8vo.. 
Barr (A. E.), All the Days of My Life, 8vo..... 
Barr (R.), My Enemy Jones, Svo 
Beardsley (E. M.), Rome versus Jesus, cr 8vo 
Berriman (A. E.), Aviation, 8v0 ..................08 «-.(Methuen) net 10/6 
Bindloss (H.), The Allinson Honour, cr 8V0  .........csssse000ee (Ward & Look) 69 
Bonney (‘T, G.), The Present Relations of Science and Religion, 8vo 

(RB. Scott) net 5/0 
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Bosher (K. L.), The House of Happiness, cr 8vo ............ er) /0 
Bourne (A, W.), Synopsis of Midwifery, cr 8vo.... ...(Simpkin) 50 
Braddon (M. E.), Miranda, cr 8V0...............:<scccceeccseeseeeeeeceeees (Hutchinson) 69 
Broadley (A. M.) and Jerrold (W.), The Romance of an Elderly Poet: 
George Crabbe, 1815-1825, BVO ...............ssccccsecceveccessveesecsesees ®. Paul) net 10/6 
Browne (G. H.-), Camp Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Bunting (W. L.) and Collen (H, L.), A Geography of the British Empire, 
| RR ET Es AUIS ITD OE (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Burland (J. B. H.-), The Grey Cat, cr 8vo. ’ 
Carducci: Selection of his Poems, 8V0 .............ccccsessceeeseeee 
Carlile (J. C.), Christian Union in Social Service, cr 8vo. 
Carr (K.), Love Stories of Royal Girlhood, cr 8vo......... 
Carreras (T.), Rambles among the Flowers, cr 8vo 
Chaplin (G.), Dante and the Beople, cr 8Vo ...... 
Charles (R. H.), Studies in the Apocalypse, 8vo. 
Chase (J. 8.), Californian Coast ‘trails cr 8vo. 
Chater (G.), A Flutter in Feathers, cr 8vo .... 




























Clow (W. M.), Christ in the Social Order, cr 8 ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Cole (G. A, J.), Outlines of Mineralogy for Geological Students, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 59 
Coulton (G. G.), Monastic Schools in the Middle Ages, 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Cowie (J.) and Hammond (W.), Alliterative Anomalies for Infants and 
ROU GIIITIIIE '. cincunsnntenanstenetnaeentinnieasiniieadnaal (Gay & Hancock) net 2 
Cowper (E, E.), Leo Lousada, Gentleman Adventurer, cr 8vo... (8.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Cru (R. L.), Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought ...(H. Milford) net 8/6 
Daly (T. A.), Madrigali, cr 8V0 ............sc0ceeess008 capneengpanenuenpl (Chambers) net 5/0 
Davies (E. O.), The Miracles of Jesus, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
De Ricci (8.), Louis 16th Furniture, 4to .......... Hei nn) net 31/6 
Dewar (D.), Glimpses of Indian Birds, BVO ........cseseeeeeeeees-- (Lane) net 7/6 
Dewey (Admiral George), Autobiography, 8vo . ..(Constable) net 140 























Dixon (T.), The Southerner, cr 8vo wee (Appleton) 60 
Doughty ek Pam, Robin and Stumps, cr 8vo . e° (Chambers) 2/6 
Eccott (W. J.), The Mercenary, Cr 8V0 .....+.cssesseeessssesees W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Egan (A.), A German Phonetic Reader, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Fabre {J H.), The Life of the Fly, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Falls (C.), Tales of Hoffmann Retold, 8vo............... (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Finnemore (J.), A Boy Scout in the Balkans, cr 8vo ............... (Chambers) 59 
Foord (E.) and Home (G.), England Invaded, 8vo ..{Black) net 6/0 
Frederick (Empress), A Memoir, 8V0 ..........00000+« .{Nisbet) net 15/0 
Fry (G. M, C.), A Bizarre Company, 4to .. (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Gibbs (G.), The Silent Battle, cr 8V0 ........s0c0scrssssersesesereceenseeees (Appleton) 60 
Gibbe (P.), A Master of Life, OF BVO .....ccccccccrsscoccecessccccccsssosconseeess (Cassell) 6/0 
Gibbs (P.), The New Man, cr 8vo....... (I, Pitman) net 36 
Gosse (E.), Seventeenth Century Studies, cr 8vo ............ (Heinemann) net 60 
Grove (W. B.), The British Rust Fungi, their Biology and Classification, 
niiiaigibibeeainnd (Camb, Univ. Press) net 14/0 
vo...(Clarendon Press) net 9/6 
Hall (G.), The Truth about Camilla, cr 8V0 .............ccceeccseeeeee (Heinemann) 60 
Hamilton (C.), The Door that has no Key, cr 8vo ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hammond (F.), The Magic Fire, cr 8V0 ..............c.c0000008 (Chapman & Hall) 69 


Hays (M. G.), Kaptin Kiddo’s ’Speriences, oblong folio ...(Chambers) net 3/6 
Hill (A.), Bound the British Empire, cr 8vo ..................(H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
Housman (L.), Princess Badoura, 4to (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Huntingdon (H.), An Uphill Game, Cr 8V0 ...........0sceccscesesereeeenneeees (Warne) 
Jackson (F.), Memoirs of Baron Hyde de Neuville, 2 vols., 8vo 


(Sands) net 21/0 
Joseph (L.), The Evolution of German Banking, cr 8vo 
(C. and E. Layton) net 3/6 
Jowett (J. H.), Things that Matter Most, cr 8vo.................. (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Kermack (W. B.), Historical Geography of Scotland, cr 8vo 
(W. and A. K. Johnston) net 2/6 
Kinross (M.), Tristram and Isoult, cr 80 .............00..c00000 (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Landor (A, H. 8.), Across Unknown South America, 2 vols., 4to 
Hodder & Stoughton) net 300 
Lanslots (D. I.), Spiritism Unveiled, cr 8V0...............cscsseeseeseee (Sands) net 26 
Lees (F.), The Art of the Great Masters, 4to ....(Low) net 52/6 
Lock (R. H.), Rubber and Rubber Planting, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 












Lowis (C. C.), Fascination, cr8vo ............-«. EE ae (Lane) 6/9 
Lyde (L. W.), The Continent of Europe, 8vo... .(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Lynn (E.), A Hero of the Mutiny, Cr 8V0_ ........ccccceceeeeerenreeee (Chambers) 5/0 
Lyster (L.), Ballads of the Veld-Land, cr 8V0.............0.00-00-++..(Longmans) 5/0 
MacCallan (A. F.), Trachoma and its Complications in Egypt, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Mackie (J.), The Great Antarctic, Cr BVO ...........cccecseeeeceeeeevereenned (Jarrold) 3/6 
MacWhirter (J.), Sketches from Nature, 4to...... (Cassell) net 6/0 


Mahan (A. T.), The Major Operations of the Navies in the War of American 
BeMepemtiemes, O90 _.....0.00..0..c.ccccccccssssccesvesccocsonccscssoonsccsoosscseoes (Low) net 16/0 
Marriott (J. A. R.), England Since Waterloo, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 








Masterdillo (The), Anon, Cr 8VO..........:....cccceeeeeeees fA. Melrose) 6,0 
McKenna (8.), Sheila Intervenes, cr 8V0 .............csccsceeeeceeeeeees (H. Jenkins) 6 
McKilliam (A. E.), A Chronicle of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 8vo 

(J. Clarke) net 7/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Chesterton Girl Graduates, cr 8vo ............ (Chambers) 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), The Girls of Abinger Close, cr 8vo ..... {Chambers} 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Girls of King’s Royal, cr 8V0 ...........0...0000+ (Chambers) 6/0 
Mearns (J.), Early Latin Hymnaries, 8vo ............(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 


Mecklenburg (Duke), From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 32/0 












Miall (B.), Pierre Garat, Singer and Exquisite, 8V0 ........0..0.+ (Unwin) net 108 
Middleton (R.), Monologues, Cr 8V0  .........cc0cceceeeeeeeeeee (Unwin) net 5/0 
Miller (J. R.), Devotional Liours with the Bible, vol. viii., cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Mitford (E, B.), Japan's Inheritance, 8V0 ................00-eeseseeeres Unwin) net 10/6 
Montaigne (M.) and others, How to be Beautiful, cr 8vo_...... (Harper) net 3/6 
Moodie (W. W.), The Tour of a Socialist round the World...... (Fifield) net 5/0 
Moore (EB. H.), The But, Cr BVO ...........scccrccceeresseeeeees .(E. Macdonald) 6/0 
Noble (F.), Mrs. Fairlie’s Granddaughters, cr 8vo _ .. .«----(Sands) net 26 
Outcault (BR. F.), Buster Brown, the Fun Maker, obl. (Chambers) net 3/6 
Oxenham (E. J.), Rosaly’s New School, cr 8V0 .............000000« .(Chambers) 3/6 
Page (G.), Where the Strange Roads go Down, cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Parker (B. and N.), Larder Lodge, oblong 4to_ ...........:000++ ——| net 3/6 
Peers (Mrs. C. R.), In the National Gallery, 8vo............ (P. L. Warner) net 5/0 
Peladan (J. A.), St. Francis of Assisi: a Play, cr 8vo ...... (Duckworth) net 3/6 
Perkins (L. F.), The Japanese Twins, roy 8vo............ smenes (Constable) net 3/6 


Ramsay (Sir W. M.), The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day, 
-.... (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 


BID nccoconccecnccescnccccceccoosesccesesccoscsesensosowesoccoess 
Rawlinson (H. G.), Indian Historical Studies, cr 8vo.........(Longmans) net 4/6 
Reid (L. C.), Jo Maxwell, Schoolgirl, cr 8V0...............00000-02.... (Chambers) 2/6 
Sergeant (P. W.), Mrs. Jordan, Child of Nature, 8vo ......(Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Shaw (F. H.), Love Tides, cr 8vo : Rae |} 
Smith (8. C. K.), Greek Art and National Life, 8V0  ..,.....0.0000 (Nisbet) net 7/6 
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Stacpoole (H. de V.), The Children of the Sea, cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Stanislaus (Fr.), Life of the Vi tess de B lt d’Houet, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Stead (E. W.), My Father: Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 10/0 
Stoddart (J. T.), The Old Testament in Life and Literature, 8vo 














(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Sullivan (A.), The Passing of Oul-I-But and other Tales, cr 8vo ...... (Dent) 6/0 
(P. 4.), Prince John of Streplitz, er 8vo (Lynwood) 6/0 

), The Gardener, cr 8vo ........ illan) net 





net 4/6 
.{Cassell) net 10/6 
---(3.P.C.K. 2/6 
(Hei ) 
of the Mesenteric Vessels, 


. A), Railway Wonders of the World, 4to .... 
Tiddeman ¢ E.), Judith’s Victory, cr 8vo 
Toye yh i an@ Two Symphonies, cr 8vo 
— B. C.), Embolism and Thrombosis 

















¥ re oye (Camb, ee ae net 3 
errill (A. , Harper's Ai 8 REE (Harper) net 
Walker (J.), Chemistry for Students of Medicine, 8vo 
(Gurney & Jackson) net 6/0 
Walker ; L.), Christ the Creative Ideal, 80 ............00«+ (T. & T. Clark) 5/0 
Wallis (A. F.), Idonia: a B ee oe 6/0 
Walters (EZ. W.), Confessions of a Book-Lover, cr 8vo...... (C. H. wy net 26 
Ward H.), The Coryston Family, cr 8vo..............+.+- (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Watney (C.) and Little (J. A.), The Workers’ Daily Round ...(Routledge) 3/6 
Wi (P. F.), The Stolen Cruiser, cr 8V0 ...........c.cccccceeeeeees (Jarrold) 3/6 
Weston (W. J.) and Crew (A.), Pitman’s Dictionary of Economic an 
peeing Same, A TS AER (1. — net 2/6 
wie ot ), Thirteen Syppentien, CF BVO. .cccceeeeeeeeeeee-ee---(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Wilda ), Cranes and Hoists, cr 8vo ............... (Scott & Greenwood) net 3/6 
Williams (C. A.), The Airships that Glue Built, obl. fol....(Chambers) net 3/6 
Wi 4 3; ET (Heinemann) 6/0 
Wills -), Personality and Womanhood......... (Gardner & Darton) net 5/0 
Wilson (T.), In His Name, cr 8V0 .............00.0000+ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
. W.), Jesus and the Future, 8vo ......... (T. & T. Clark) net 7/6 
Wood (Sir H. T.), History of the Royal Society of Arts ...(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Woodward (W. H.), Cesare Borgia, a Biograyhy......(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 


lar rrris, 
To the Scepticai 
DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


Advertised remedies for digestive troubles ar 
that the public may well be pardoned for soganding thee, 
all with a certain amount of mistrust. — 
Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly advise even 
are prejudiced against remedies of this are — 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges a trial in view of the 
remarkable and continuous accounts of benefits received 
The function of these lozenges is briefly to absorb and 
remove the Acidity which lies at the root of all digestivo 
disorders. They give immediate and permanent relief in 
all cases of HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, DIzzI. 
NESS, etc., and they are quite harmless, having no effect 
on the stomach itself. 
The name of Dr. Jenner, coupled with that of Savory 
and Moore, may be taken as a guarantee of their genuine- 
ness and may act as an inducement for giving them a trial, 


Bozes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, Gd., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 


of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all wh ite rlosi 
1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal. © write, enclosing 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143A New Bond Street, London, 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovrsipz Page (when available), Founrzew Gurveas, 





Page £1212 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0©| Half Narrow Column........... 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
CoMPaNtIEs. 
Outside Page ..........c00se000 216 16 O| Inside Page ........csescccersers £1415 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 58.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (contaming on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, Ss. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of » 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBLe mm ADVANCE, 
Hals- 
Yearly, You Quarterly. 


8 6 ieoee OM 8 used 7 2 





postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &€, ............c00resserse 2B Ou 'e bua2.8 8d 


1 We.uxeros Sreeet, Stranp, Lowpor. 


LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 


Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent St., London; and 3 Boul i des C 


HAVE YOU A 
BOOKPLATE ? 


I specialise in the designing and engraving of Book- 
plates on Copper or Zinc. Artistic and Original work. 
Very moderate prices. Please ask for specimens, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly reeommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
BRaxcurs :—Danes Ra. » Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &. 


Total Funds - £19,031,200. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 











ines, Paris. 











ROYAL 








INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES 224-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID................+-... &100,000,000, 











HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 
FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nouris))- 


ment with the minimum tax on digestion. Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 
IN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. . 
FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing, 
May be kept in the office and is pre in a moment, 
FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 

Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. ani tis, 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 om pee cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


XCEPTIONAL Opportunity for PURCHASING an 
ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching profession. 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £120, besides considerable extras. 
Receipts and Profits over £3,600 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good- 
will £1,500. Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs, GABBITAS, 
THRING &CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


) ae SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SLEISTON HIGHER ELEMENTARY MIXED SCHOOL AND PUPIL 
TEACHER CENTRE. 
HEAD-MASTER WANTED. 
Salary £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £300, plus 
itation fee of 10s. per annum per fee-paying scholar. Accommodation: 
Mixed 120, Pupil Teachers 40. Fee-paying scholars at present 65. 

Applicants must possess suitable qualifications as graduates of a University 
or of the Imperial College of Science, and have had experience in teaching both 
in Elementary and other Schools. 

Engineering is the main industry of Leiston. A knowledge of this or allied 
subjects will be a recommendation. 

Applications upon Form 10 H, which may be obtained on receipt ofastampet 
addressed.envelope from the Secretary, Education Office, County Hall, Ipswich, 
must be niade on or before October Slst, 1913. 

October Ist, 1913. W. E. WATKINS, Secretary. 


ANTED.—A Lecturer in English and Education at 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTI 
AFRICA, to be in charge of the new Department of Education, and give 
assistance to the Professor of English. Salary £400 per annum. Duties to 
commence January 1914. Applications, with testimonials, must reach F. J. 
WYLIE, 9 South Parks Road, Oxford, by Friday, November 7th, or earlier. 





QUANTITY SURVEYOR in large practice and holding 

public appointments has a vacancy for a WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH 
as PUPIL. Premium required, 200 guineas.—Address, Box No. 645, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}) October 20th. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtaimed, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


C 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


immediately, the following ASSISTANT MASTERS, who must 
—. preferably vith Secondary School experience :— ; 
ss ‘A Graduate in Arts qualified to teach literary subjects and Latin to the 
Middle and Upper Forms. — 
2. A Graduate in Science qualified to teach Chemistry and General Physics 
to the Middle and Upper Forms. 
Salary in each case from £120 to £180 per annum, 
ce. 
ee of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from the Director 
of Education, Town Hall, to whom applications, together with copies of not 
Jess than three recent testimonials, must be returned before the 20th October. 
By order, L. HEWLETT, Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education 


A 


according to qualifications 


‘Town Hal, 1st October, 1913. ali 
(quar SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI. 





AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 


In nence of the resignation of the HEAD-MASTER, the office will be 
vacant at the end of the next Easter Term. re 

Applications from persons desirous of filling the vacancy are invited. 

Candidates must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, but need not be in Holy Orders. ; ; 

The Head-Master’s emoluments include a boarding-house with accommoda- 
tion for upwards of thirty boarders, 

For particulars apply to 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Ist October, 1913. 


({HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CREWE. 


ROBERT LUNN, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 


The Committee require a SCIENCE LECTURER (Woman) to take Classes 
in Nature Study and Rural Science and Gardening. Preference will be given 
to candidates with a University Degree in some Biological subject, The 
Lecturer will reside in the Women’s Hostel and will take a share in the super- 
vision of the students. Salary, in addition to board and residence, £120 per 

um. 
“Applications, with references and copies of afew recent testimonials, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than October 13th, 1913. 
H. D, STRUTHERS, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Crewe. Training College Committee. 


: on KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WARWICK. 





The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD. MISTRESS, which 
will become vacant at Christmas next. 

Salary, £150 per annum, and a capitation fee of £1 for every girl in the School 

to 150, and 10s. for every girl over 150, 
HEAD-MISTRESS will have the use of a furnished house, capable of 

accommodating 16 boarders, with gas and coal. 

There are now 220 girls in the School, of whom 16 are boarders. 

Applications, with 24 copies of not more than 5 testimonials, must be sent in 
not later than the 18th of October. 

Three references should also be given, one of which should be from a lady. 

Further ticulars and form of application can be obtained from H. W. 
BLENKINSOP, Clerk to the Governors, 1 New Street, Warwick. 
UNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS FOR HAMPTON 

SCHOOL, JAMAICA, 





The Trustees of the School require a JUNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
Candidates should be not less than 20, and should be members of some Pro- 
testant denomination. They should be prepared to teach drawing throughout 
the School and Geography asa subsidiary subject. Candidates must be good 
at games, especially teunis. The initial salary offered is £70 to £80 per annum 
(eceording to qualifications) together with board, residence, &c. 

Applications and inquiries should be sent in covers marked “‘C.A.” to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. SCOTTISH candi- 
dates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, 
Loudon, S.W. The Mistress will be required to arrive at the School at an 
early date. 


ENTLEWOMAN, under 40, highly domesticated, requires 
post as HOUSEKEEPER to Lady or Gentleman, useful Companion, 
Matron in private school, or any position of trust. Seaside preferred. Good 
neediewoman and correspondent. Would undertake some secretarial work. 
Recommended,—Miss L., 4 Windsor Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


JUNGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 
44 vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
ears’ course. — PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY GRADUATE, Honours Oxford Literae Humaniores 

1909, age 29, used to dealing with working boys and girls, desires paid 

= or philanthropic work.—E MERTON, Westcote Barton, Steeple Aston, 
on. 





C 


LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarshi sof from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal. 


U Siversiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 
SOCIAL STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


A COURSE OF TRAINING FOR PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE has 
been provided, including University Lectures, Visits of Observation, and 
Practical Work under suitable guidance; fee for men, £2) 8s,; for women, 
£9 2s. 6d. For the Regulations for the Social Study Diploma, apply to The 
SECRETARY, The University, Birmingham. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBER- 
WELL GROVE, S.E. Principal: Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal: Miss 
CARPENTER.—Compiete Course of Training for Teachers in Secondary 
hools and Kindergartens, including practice in Mary Datchelor School of 
$00 girls, Tuition fees £20 lis, per annum, 














T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training yw 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
@) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
F :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
J) (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“Italian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures ’’), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “‘Paychology”), History, Geography, josophy, 
Science, &c. The Classes, under the direction an hono Committee 
Ladies, are conducted by Brperienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communication with their Students. tion for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. = term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George’s Classes, Edir burgh. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course incindes tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin ools in Cambridge. Students 
are adnetted in January and in += . Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, olarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 
NEW SESSION Began MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, 
IBKBEO EK COLLEGE, 
BBEAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 
ata 
ARTS, SCIENCE, LAWS, ECONOMICS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University.~ 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary SS Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish i for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence. For particulars, apply Hon. Sec., Liverpool 
ies’ Sani Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 























Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
EMORY "EA ERAS G, 

Students and others who contemplate taking up a course of training 

during the winter months should send a postcard to G. H. COX, 12 

Farringford, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton, for full details of a new and 

improved system. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN HISTORY.—Two Lectures on “ Numbers in 
History—How the Grecks defeated the Persians, the Romans conquered the 
world, the Teutons overthrew the Roman Empire, and William the Norman 
took possession of England,” will be given by Dr. Hans Delbrick, Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Berlin, at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., on October 6th and 7th, at 5 p.m. dmission free. 

P, J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 











ISS LOUISA DREWRY'S Classes will be resumed 

J about the middle of October. The subjects in both classes will be 

some of the greater of Shakspere’s plays. Miss Drewry will gladly form other 
classes and read with private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


NLOCUTION.—Careful Individual Tuition in all branches 

'{ for Pulpit, Stage, Platform, Public Recitals, &., by Mr. DOUGLAS 
STEVENS, A.L.A.M., 64, Haymarket, S.W. Tel., City 4,529. Terms on 
application. ‘Mr. Douglas Stevens is an elocutionist of marked ability and 
considerable range.’’—Morning Post. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 3 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German, Home life; eificient 
supervision. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

J Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 

mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 

of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted 
to the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


GENTLEMAN, who always winters in Switzerland, 
would take entire charge ofa YOUTH whose parents or guardians wish 
Would assist in studies and look 
c/o Willing’s, 33 








him to avoid the damp and fog of England. | asi ; 
after at eports. Highest references,—Write, “ F.F.A.,” 
Knightsbridge. 


GIRLS’ 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 

i ncrosse, Hockey, Cricket, &c, 
Next vacancies in Jan, 1914, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





ne-fields and Rink. I c, lennis, 


vegan Tuesday, September 25rd, 


Large P 
Autumn Term 
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DS hs gree (Ladies’ School), WEY BRIDGE.—Miss 
E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff) prepares 
girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination- 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
soil. a sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advan work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es.—EReferences kindly 
rmitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 

., C.M.8., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate , dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and ium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for es and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. *s, Paddington). 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began September 23rd. 

















IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on —— to Principals. 
Autumn Term, September 23—D. ber 19, if Term, November 5. 


“TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
pg oy ee a= —" ——. 1-Z Treva nL 
rench; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
‘erms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, mch, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wo: *s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate, 


WSS GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 














CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of W . three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. dent trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 


66 guineas a year. 
4s ee HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss A. S. PAUL, M.A. Lond. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, ‘‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Miss MINOT, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, “‘ Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A,. 
ALEXANDER, F.RE.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
rienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 




















Medical Lecturers and ex 


ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Pasttnste, 
—— ducated Women are trained as Scieatific Teachersof Physi 
ucation, 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton,D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, | Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Lavguages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
| JEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 











i 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER F 
J BURY.—GARDENING for G@ENTLEWOMEN, hee 4 NEW. 
(Gold Medailist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARATG ay 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ge y Bees, Fruit Preservi: — CHER 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.K.H.S, Ist ‘Class Certificates. See Prospentt 
Pee ee 
e Beasley Treatment.”” This Book, giving th i : 
= .--¥ —_ — = ——s sent aaa ~ on applicaiinen, te 
author, his colleague for ears—W. J. Ketl “ Tarran: Wi a 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. ’ - Sower,” Willesden 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE, 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOO 
A Baa koa near ROCESTE R, 


Head-Master—C. REDDIE, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
PIONEER SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who 
afford to have the best for their Loye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare _ 
The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been ap orc ed 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, ite 
ay —< the features of the School =. 
oys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above th i 
he eligible for awards, which materially reduce the rom 4 of ma va 
The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football 
pn = tennis, .~ —— skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range’ 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orc ; Open-air life; fine n ildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. is ow buildings 
Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus, 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, . 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 














ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving ay of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parevts.— 

_—— = E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey.F.8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recentiy 

extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 

ing Fields—Swimming Bath. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 

Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 

LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 

College Close, Dover. 


K LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
i haute LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. Five Entrance 
Scholarships for boys under 14 will be competed for on December 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse 
Square, E.C. 


Boota ax S OHOOL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 



































For full particulars apply to the Head- Master, Bootham School, York. ; 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BCYS.—Colthurst House, 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
tke David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to yet it Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

] ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 103 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,C00 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 





Scientific and Medical Life. 




















FOREIGN. 
RRAS (N. FRANCE).—College for Girls. General and 
finishing education. Special advantages for French (Direct Method). 
Limited number of English, who follow the French courses. Spacious buildings. 


Grounds include 3 recreation grounds, park, and tennis court. Private bed+ 
rooms; baths. Electricity, Hot-water heating —Mue. DUMONT, Directrice, 
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BEAUREGARD, 
SWITZERLAND. 
For Modern Languages. 


(yaiteau DE NEUCHATEL, 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN. 


——— an a A al oa 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
¢ () ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T, H. REEVE, 
MLA. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. 


management as the above. 
“ thence 





(2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


JEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ERMAN LADY, now in London, experienced, and with 
highest ag and foreign references is arranging to take a small, 
gelect party of girl students to Dresden. Every educational advantage and 
t family life. Interview can be arranged and references will be 
exchanged.— Box No, 644, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


on English lines, Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 








with parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language professors. 
Careful oversight. English games. Winter sports. Highest refs. Seompectie 
from Principal, E. JAMES FOX, Cheltonia, Villeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 
NTERNA TIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 
French Language, Literature, History, Phonetics, 
Preparation for University Examination, 
Winter Session began Ist October. 
For particulars apply SECRETARY. 
GUILD (LONDON BRANCBH), 


NTERNATIONAL 
GORDON HALL, GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 
English Classes for French students begin on 15th October. 
Special preparation for the certificats primaire and secondaire. 
French Classes for English students begin on 8th October, 
Special preparation for the certificates of proficiency in Modern Languages 
(Cambridge and London), 
Further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 


ises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
SE anmeien, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
ation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Poulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
sesident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a Se Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 

he, Paris. 


ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 
'y. Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Particulars from Miss 
RANE, Newton Aboyne, N.B, 





MEYERHOF,HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
wea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms, Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 

INTER SPORT, ANDERMATT, SWITZERLAND. 
TO LET, Furnished Villa and Flats, with all modern comfort, over 
Winter season.—Apply to J. B. MEYER, Andermatt. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Mesers. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 

(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 

best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 

staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

18 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 





SIP aABLEEB 802800 & S. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
@ parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Mesars. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
| yan and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
148 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of svaseptone, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The “—- has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fad work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 














lad 
ool 
moe 2: A @ tO... 
uP or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to tho 


‘arents 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Eng) broad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to ee 
Meesrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
ten —_____96 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
ne - £6 eae STREET, LONDON, W., 

ve a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS 
a or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 

‘amilies. 

They invite eogttestions from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR RE ISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. aS a es = i 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


GOVERNESSES. 


every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC iGENcY, 


122 Regent Street, W. 


WwW. Established 1858, — 








See one RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Herpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 

details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 

(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 








moO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1654 (Gerrard), 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College, 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for th> 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Inclusive fees. Jan. 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo, 6 weeks. March: Algeria. April: Beauty and 


ArtinNorthernItaly. ItalianLakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia,&c. 
Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Koad, 5.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Sprivg Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


ert. THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 


A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 
First Cless throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
GUESTS.—Large Pleasant 


Tennis lawn to river. Billiards. Electric light. Boat fishing. Golf, 
Excellent sketching. Specially suitable for reading or sketel ing parties, 
Private study or Studio available.— p The Hall,” Mikle nhall, Suffolk. 


LADY, living alone in the most beautiful part of 
Somerset, and close to the sea, would like another as PA YING GUEST. 
—Address, Mrs. CUNINGHAME, Chapel Knap, Porlock Weir, Taunton, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. i - 
a prompt return guaranteed. ighest testimonials. 
aSOnA’ Di BINSON, 257 Vanstead Park Road, liford, Essex. 


DVERTISER, who has had special training in First- 
class Typewriting and Secretarial Training School, will be glad of any 
Typewriting work. Translations also undertaken. Mode rate Terims. . Neat- 
ness, accuracy and prompt return guaran te ed, New lypewr ting machiue.— 
MISS FANNY SEAGER, Typewriting Office, 11 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR DISCARDED 


Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables, 4 hased for « ash by Frasers, the 
well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and 
Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost 
cash value or offer by return. No transection too k *, none too small.— 
FRASERS (Ipswi« h) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Prin« Street, Ipswich. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. x 

or ple inned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s, 6d. on silver 
ees ay Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
(Dept. 182), @a Market 


Country house. 


AYING 











Any condition. 


5e.on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cas 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr's. 5. CANN & Co. 
Street, Manchester. eee 
a ‘ ‘ s ‘ 7] ry 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full — should apply «| A —- 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.-—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, tHS 


TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
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EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon L 4 

The EQUITABLE IE VERSIO ONARY INTEREST '80CI SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W 

Established 1835. Capital “Paid up) z500, 000. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for t, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


P ILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
'—A Modern House at a Lancashire, has been specially erected 
- ——— for the of suffering from setleney. 
rienced Medical and Nursing ‘aaa Farming and Garden 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
; Exchange Street East, "Liverpool. 


A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 

lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household. 
‘Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Grochemnewe Road, Sheffield. 




















APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Auzany Memorit), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tae Krxe. 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or — are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS ‘CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THE Eart or Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamriton. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the omens of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at ANY ‘AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 27th when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 12 boys and 8 girls will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions rom 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


| por ars SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High- 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George’s Circus, Southwark, 
Established 1799. One of the largest institutions for the blind in the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EAR ESTLY PLEADED FOR, 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A, aye - 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’ $ 
coming 6) CALORODYNE 

















Medical Testimony The Reliable 
with each bottle, Family Medicine. 
Of all Chemists, The Best Remedy known for 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6, 
sian COUGHS, COLDS, 
Always ask for and ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
see you get In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 


Collis Browne’s bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


_The Original and Only Genuine. 





Chlorodyne— 











THE QUEEN oF 
CREME pe MENTHE 


PIPPERMIN®? 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 





Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES. 














Fi, 












Registered No. 154011 


Cigarettes 


—————___, 






























































































































































6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 





Electric Lighting for Country Houses 
However distant from Town, Is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson’s Lighting Plant. 


ome om 








EDMUNDSONS 


LECTRICITY is without 


Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence. 
Messrs. Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable 


methods for obtaining it. 


Plants for generating a —_ | On he of current, working 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas 
Engines are economically installed in <> form’ best suited to the 


existi surroundings. They 
being Self. starting, Belf-regat 


mechanical knowledge is uired, whilst the attention necessary and 


the cost of running is redu 


On receipt of a postcard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to 
install. No fee is charged for advice or estimates. 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required. 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. 
BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Telegrams: “Edmundsons, London.” 


Scottish Branch : 
ELECTRICITY WORKS, 
INVERNESS, 














question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 


eam, Petrol, or Benzol 


can be made to work automatically, 
lating, and Self-stopping. No skilled 


to a minimum, 


Telephones : ag Victoria (3 limes). 

Irish Bran 

32 YORK on: ST. STEPHEN'S 
GREEN, DUBLIN. 
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NINE YEARS OF PROGRESS. 


The first Rolls-Royce car was built in 1904, and was exhibited at the Paris Salon, 
where it met with instant success, being awarded a special medal and diploma for elegance 
and comfort. 

Since then its rise to fame has been meteoric. The following year (1905) saw its first 
appearance in public competition, when it finished second in the Tourist Trophy Race, 
In 1906 it won this race by 28 mins. 

In 1907 a six-cylinder Rolls-Royce created the longest official road run without any 
involuntary stop that has, to this day, been accomplished, viz., 14,371 miles. 

In the following year a great Rolls-Royce success was achieved in the R.A.O. 
2,000 miles trial, by winning class “K” by 44 miles. In this trial the six-cylinder 
Rolls-Royce was the fastest car on the hills, lost less marks than any car of more than 
21 h.p. and made the remarkable petrol consumption record of 20°1 miles per gallon. 


Success followed success. 

In 1911 a privately owned and driven Rolls-Royce competed in the Prince Henry 
Tour with conspicuous success, not losing a single mark, and was awarded the German 
Empress’ Cup for appearance. 

The famous London to Edinburgh trial was then accomplished, in which a standard 
six-cylinder Rolls-Royce was driven from London to Edinburgh and back entirely on the 
top gear on a remarkable petrol consumption of 24°32 miles per gallon, after which it 
attained a speed of 78-26 miles per hour on the Brooklands track. 


THE LATEST ROLLS-ROYCE SUCCESSES. 
1913. 


THE GREAT AUSTRIAN ALPINE CONTEST, without doubt the most severe 
trial that has ever yet been held. It was over a distence of 1,650 miles including 19 Alpine 
passes. The Rolls-Royce cars were admitted to be by far the fastest cars in the trial, and 
clearly demonstrated this by leaving all the other competitors behind on the great hill- 
climbs. The tour lasted eight days and the Rolls-Royce cars led throughout and arrived 
first at the end of each day's journey. Each car made a non-stop run and each car was a 
winner of one or more prizes. 

It is significant of the extraordinary cooling arrangement of the Rolls-Royce cars to 
note that, although the conditions of the contest made it permissible for competitors to fill 
their radiators every day, no water was added to the Rolls-Royce radiators throughout the 
whole trial, and the original seals on the water tanks remained intact at the conclusion. 


THE SPANISH GRAND PRIX, 2 speed contest for fully equipped touring cars 
over a 200-mile course through the Guadarrama mountains, containing steep ascents and 
descents, and many dangerously sharp turns. The car having the highest speed on the 
hills and on the level and the best petrol consumption was to be declared the winner. 
Two Rolls-Royce cars were entered and gained first and third places. The winning 
Rolls-Royce car completed the course at an average speed of 54 miles per hour, the other 


Rolls-Royce car averaging 53 miles an hour, 


The World’s Best Car. 


We are exhibiting at the Olympia Motor Show, Nov. 7th—15th, 1913. 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Rorneapv,” Reg. London, Telephones: Grrrarp 1654 (3 lines), 
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-PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£15,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£90,000,000 


~ 


Shige, 


bite 








Se QE % 
ens > ea 

C[ESTABLISHED 1782})) 

Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1L 


FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and Executor, etc. 

















Burglary, 








Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests, and on Freehold and Leasehold Properties, 













General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 

















BARKER BODY 
ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 


Acknowledged a perfect combination and the World’s Best Car. 
























A NEW ROLLS-ROYCE CAR WITH LIMOUSINE BODY 
AS ABOVE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Nearly I00 of these high-grade cars can always be seen fitted with Barker Rodies 
to order at our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 


London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars. 
Coachbuilders to H.M. the King. 


66-68 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 
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Get the 


Pen that regulates 
its ink flow— 


Fast or Slow: the 
Onoto. A simple 
turn of the “head” 
regulates the flow 
of ink exactly as 
you want it. 
Another turn ren- 
ders the Onoto a 




















sealed tube in 
your pocket, so 
that it cannot 
possibly leak, 






made, 
to last a lifetime ; 







immediately put 
right, free 
Price 10/6 and 









Booklet about 
Onoto Pen free 








if it should ever 
wrong, the makers 


application to 
Tuomas pE ta Row 
& Co., Ltd., 319, Bun- 
hill Row, London, E.C, 


GUARANTEE.— 
The Onoto is British 
It is designed 


but 

©) 
will 
it 


of cost. 


u 


wards, of all Stationers, 
Jewellers, and Stores. 


the 
op 








Onoto 


The Self-filling bed e n 


Safety Fountain 




















HEAL & SON'S “ Workmanship” Advertisement Series, 












A HEAL mattress, couch, or easy 

chair is a standard by which 
others are compared. As with a Heal 
mattress, so in their couches and easy 
chairs—they do not sag or become 
lumpy and uncomfortable, because of 
the skill and care in “lashing” the 
springs each to each and to the sup- 
porting webbing, thus ensuring an even 
distribution of weight over the whole 
surface. 


Fine upholstery needs skill, training, 
and experience—in short, clever crafts- 
manship. 


A Catalogue, “ Easy Chairs and Couches,” 
will be sent free to readers of this Journal. 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 













Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and table. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple i dients of the 

ect diet. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a com- 
ination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. Gives tone to 
the whole system. Made in a minute—add 

boiling water only, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 






















1/6 and 3/- 
ber tin. 


ALLEN & HANSURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. 





pesaccisenmecascnenc areas 








HH 


ADAKY tl AL 















LETTER WRITING IS 
WHAT YOU MAKE IT! 
If you write on cheap flimsy paper, 
you are not a welcome corres- 
pondent. Use a substantial and 
stylish writing-paper, such as 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


It is easy to write upon, creates a 
ood impression always. 
IERATICA suits ordinary or 

fountain pens equally well. 


Of all Stationers, 1/- per Box. 
Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 


Hieratica Works, Hill &t., Finsbury, 
LONDON. 























You realise when trying the 





BRAN 









than any other. 





can be supplied, 


BOTTLES, 





Established 1800, 





flavour is soft, deli 
and mellow, and the cost 
is the lowest at which the 
highest grade of Whisky 


CaRRiAGE Parp, 


A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 
It’s well worth trying. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 


‘GROUSE’ 


WHISKY 


quietly at home 
how much better it is 


The 


cate 


48/- PER DOZEN 








THRESHERS 
Rainproof Hunting Gloves 


Handsewn 


In light or dark 
Tan * No Thumb seam 













The severest 
Rain will not 
render them clammy 
or unserviceable nor will 
they stiffen in drying. They 
ere cut wide for greater freedom 


Send size and P.O. 4/6 for trial pair 


THRESHEREGLENNY 153 Strand LondonWC 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 


Assurance 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES which 


THE 
spends 


Society specially for 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cffice: 2 & 3 The 


Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
me Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
B Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


ANDERSON & CO., 


Per Dosen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





R. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
os, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 











SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
GRAND VIN. 
CHAT. MALESCOT MARCAUX 


A pleasant Dinner Claret from this well- 
known Chateau. 


PER DOZEN 15/6 sorttes. 


OFFLEY’S OLD TAWNY PORT 


A delightful Wine with soft, velvety flavour, 
bottled from the Wood. Corks sealed 
** Offiey.” 


PER DOZEN 25/6 norrzes. 
Half-bottles 3/- per 2 doz. extra, 
Carriage Paid on any quantity within Carter 
Paterson’s Suburban Deliveries or on 3 dozen 
bettles to any Railway Station in the United 
Kingdom, 
Bankers:—‘ London County and Westminster,” 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


FAZENDA 
1/8 COFFEE 


Per lb. Pure 


APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 








Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins, 


4, Great St: Helen’s, E.C. 





THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A UARTERLY REVIEW F 
Sruby OF MISSIONARY PRosiene 
Vo, 11, Ocroser 1913, No, 44 
CONTENTS, 
Imperial Christianity. 
on By ‘Si ee _ K.C.B. 
r 
pom ty among the Bantu in South 


ca. 
meat, ae fear G. 8. Grasox. 
nges of Caste upon 
Church in india, -»°” “"® Christian 
enter the eo —— 4 LEexwoop (L.§M.8.) 
ese philoso an ‘ 
isin Jesus. 4 *hO Truthaske 
_ By Cones > Smirs. 
e@ supply of missi jes— 
stolic wa . ene the Apo- 
By Leste Jounsrox, 
Judson of Burma. 
By the Rev. Cuar.tes Hatpow (C.MLS.) 
ey = = putactastions to our 
e Gospel of the Kingdom—Rabindranath 
Tagore.—Indian Theological Colleges,—I)jj ~ 
acy in India. . — Mites. 
Letter to the Editor. 
By the Bishop of Singapore. 

Reviews.—“ History of the Basuto, Ell berger.’ 
“The Crown of Hinduism,” by Parquhes = 
Augustine the saison y,”’ by Howorth.—“Out 

in Australia,”’ by is.—** Ti ivcese 
of Jamaica,” by Ellis, —_e 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA 
THE GO TION OF 


SPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W, P 





NOW READY—FOR OCT., 1'- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS, 


THE TEXT OF THE APOSTOLIC DECREE. 
By the Rev. — = SANDAY, 0.0, 


xfo 
THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 
5. VARIETIES OF RHYTHM, THE 
STROPHE., 
By the Rev. Prof. G BUCHANAN Garay, 


D.D., Oxford. 
= eeere OF THE “ ESCHATOLOGICAL” 


SUS. 
By ALGERT SCHWEITZER, Ph.D., M.D. 

THE AIM AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY oF 

RELIGION, 
8. CONNOTATION OF RELIGION. 

By the Rev. F. R. TENNANT, M.A, 

Cambridge. , 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST UPON 
SIN AS SHOWN IN THE FIRST THREE 
GOSPELS. 

By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of &t 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
THE INTEGRITY OF 2 CORINTHIANS. 
By theo Rev. Prof. ALLEN MENZIES, M.A, 

B.D., D.D., St. Andrews. 

THE STONING OF ST. PAUL AT LYSTRA, 
AND THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, 

By the Rev. T. W. CRAFER, 8.D., Cam 

bridge. 

*,° Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. United States and 

Canada, $8. 


Hopper & Srovextoy, Publishers, London, E.C, 





Just Published: Cr.8vo, 828 pages. Price 
2s. 6d. net. By post 2s. 10d. 


“GLANCES OVER PAST 
AND PRESENT.” 
By AINSLIE DOUGLAS AINSLIE. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Co., 32 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should wor 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLisHER, 
1 Wellington St., Strand. 











HATCHARDS, 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


WORLD 


Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


President <= 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members 





Messrs. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal! Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


eee 


ANNUAL 
5 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


IN EVERY PART OF THE 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


and safety 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s. 4, 


iS 
25 0 O| Members 1 os om 1010 
PAYMENTS, 
0 0 | Associates, with Literature 
1 0 and Journal gee xs EB 
Force is at half- 


4a 
e 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
EOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1365 
or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1887 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley , Cross, — 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 
vols. Hector's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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With Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY 


THE LIFE OF HENRY LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. 


Medium 8vo. 


CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 


(OCT. 8th) 


18s. net. 


From The Times :—“ Messrs. Constable have been entrusted with the publication of the authorized Life of the late Rt. Hon 


Henry Labouchere, which will be written by his nephew, Mr. Algar Labouchere Thorold who . 
correspondence, including letters from King Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Parnell, 
ndolph Churchill, and Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman, which shed a new and unexpected light upon Mr. Labouchere’s 


political and personal relations with the events and people of his time.” 


5 ee 






sole access to a voluminous 
















GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


His Life, Genius, and 
Teaching. 
By 


CONSTANTIN PHOTIADES 


Translated from the French 
by Antuur Pricz. 6s. net. 


“,,. M. Photiddes shows himself 
with a true sympathy and 
ht into the poet’s mind, rn 
avery genuine power of expression. 
It in to be hoped that this interest- 
ing work will serve to win many 
foreign admirers for one of the most 
soy fascinating personalities 
English literature.”—The Spec- 
tator, 





SIDELIGHTS 


By 
LADY BLENNERHASSETT 


7s. 6d. net. 


*,.. Admirably translated intoEng. 
lish by M-s. Gulcher. .. . Lady Blen- 
nerhassett’s previous contributions 
to literature, her encyclopmdic know- 
ledge of historical facts, and her 
thorough grasp of the main political, 
religious, and economic considera- 
tions ... givehera claim which none 
will dare to dispute, to speak with 
authority on this subject.””—The 
Spectator, 


TEN MORE PLAYS 
OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


By the Rev. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 
M.A., LL.D. 


7s. 6d. net, 


“The words one finds oneself 


guished work,’’—The Observer, 


using of Dr. Stopford Brooke's gift “Phe letters are what letters 
o ~ guociatien a? ouch a should be—gossipy, trifling, sar- 
intuition’ and ‘insight,’ ” — The castic, appreciative, wise. ‘That is 
Times. their attraction. The letters are 

“Sound, illuminating, distin brimful of travel, of criticism, and 


judgment,”""—The Pall Mall Gazette, 








NEW LETTERS 
OF 
AN IDLE MAN 


HERMANN JACKSON 
WARNER 








Edited by the Author of 
“ European Years,” 
G. E. WOODBERRY. 


7s. 6d. net 




































ITALY IN 
NORTH AFRICA 


By 
W. K. McCLURE 


10s. 6d. net 
With Maps. Fully Illustrated. 


“Tt is undoubtedly the most level- 
headed and critical account of the 
Italo-Turkish War."’ — The West- 
minster Gazette, 











Read the new novel by the 
Author of “ Poppy,” “The 
Claw,” &c., entitled— 


THE 
DREAM SHIP 


CYNTHIA 
STOCKLEY 


Published Sept. 16th, 
ist Impression in great 
demand. 
2nd Impression now in 
the Press. 
The Times mays:— “A gotriking 


THE CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS 


By 
MARGARET W. MORLEY 


Fully Dlustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


“For this book we have nothing 
but praise. She writes of a beautiful 
country, and a primitive Scotch hill- 
people with a sympathetic charm, 
She has skill to make a quiet narra- 
tive delightful at every turn,’’—The 
Westminster Gazette, 


English Industries 
of the 
MIDDLE AGES 


L. F. SALZMANN, B.A.,F.S.A. 
6s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Salzmann has collected a 
great deal of interesting information, 
of use to the student, and of interest 
to the general reader ... the book 


is fullof good things.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


By the same Author, in 
active preparation— 


MEDIAEVAL BYWAYS 








A very ingenious and clever 


novel 


DRUM’S HOUSE 


By 
IDA WILD 


“ Drum's House is remarkable not 
only for its vivacity, but for its 
delight in all the inconsequences, 
The family of Millincoe, and especi- 
ally ‘Papa’ and ‘Mama,’ are charm- 
ing creations.”"—The Manchester 
Guardian, 


“Well worth preserving” 


MOODS AND 
METRES 


CHARLES NEWTON 
ROBINSON 


With a Bibliographical Note and a 
Portrait of the Author in Photo- 
gravure. Special editions. 40 
copies, imperial 16mo, 5s. net; and 
100 copies, large paper, 7s. 6d. net, 
*«...In many forms go a long 
way to justify his wish to be remem- 
bered by his verse. We feel sure 
that his friends will like to possess 
this volume, with its sympathetic 
memoirs as a preface ; and we ope,on 
account of more than one piece which 
it contains, that it will not be over- 
looked by anthologists.”"—The Times. 





PEACOCK 
PIE 


By 
WALTER de la MARE 
Author of “A Child’s Day,” 
“The Listeners,” &c. 


3s. 6d. net 


“Ttis a book in which the sheer 
nonsense of Edward Lear or Lewi% 
Carroll is combined with something 
of the tenderness of Stevenson. The 
whole book is full of joy.”""—The Daily 
Telegraph, 























A DOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS 


By 
AMY LOWELL 







5s. net. 





These ms show the influence 
of the Modern French School in the 
careful and delicate quality of their 
technique and in the subtle and 
sophisticated emotions with which 
they deal. But they are also infused 
with a very rare and unusual quality 
of emotion, which is lacking in so 
much of the work of to-day, 


“The Road to Avignon” is one of 
the best lyrics of recent years, 
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ASK for Hall Caine’s 
Wonderful Novel 


5th Impression now in the Press. 


THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME 


170,000 Copies sold since August Ist 
WHAT ENGLAND SAYS: 


“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches far; in this way ‘ The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me’ strikes a great blow for 
righteousness.” —Daily Chronicle. 











WHAT AMERICA SAYS: 


“What seems most extraordinary to women who have 
read this book is that the author should so well understand 
the inner soul of their sex. This reviewer relies on the 
opinion of a woman who is most competent to judge, in 
saying that ‘no man ever made such a revelation of a 
woman’s innermost sanctuary.’ It is strong, it is painful, 
but it is true.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 

















The Times Book Club 
(Open to all) 

Subscribers are not tied down to any par- 
ticular day on which to make their exchanges. 
Books need not be returned until a fresh 
supply is received. Thus, while one set of 
books Is being read, another is on the way, 
Books are delivered in London and the 
Suburbs every week-day. 


Subscriptions accepted for one, two or three 
volumes ; for a year, six months, or quarter, 


A LIBRARY SERVICE 
FAR SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 


Full particulars, rates of subscription, &c., 
will be sent on application. 


ANNUAL SALE of Books at reduc- 
tions of 33 to 80 °/o from published prices. 


S76 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Desi in Nature, by Dr. puatapes. 8 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 
18s. 6d.; Harper’s Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288.; Shorter Life and hetters of the Brontts, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s.; Joues’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 qua: vols., half-calf, gilt, new, dis. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
vith 425 designs by Gustave Doré, 2is., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
vnagnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great feet John ao Street, B’ham. 


[—— 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.cach. By post, 2s. 3d. 





Write for Catalogue of our GREA 

















May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ST 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER 1913. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 








LORD LOREBURN’S SnTER VENTION 


By SIR EDWARD T. COOK 


THE MARGINAL meee x OF SCIENCE 


By SIR W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
By SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.L 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


By DARRELL FIGGIs 


LAND LAWS OF THE BIBLE 
By PRINCIPAL FORSYTH, D.D. 


THE TWO WAYS OF BUILDING 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPs 


A NEW SOCIAL ag 


. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, MP, 
EUGENICS AND fact 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


FOR THE SAKE OF RATEPAYERS AND OLD AGE 


PENSIONERS 


By EDITH SELLERS 


WOMEN AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


By VICTOR DU BLED 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF TEMPERANCE REFORM 


SOME QUAINT TENURES 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By ROBERT B. BATTY 
By 0. PAUL MONCKTON 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON 





THE 


INTERPR ETER. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
Editor: Rev. Hew.iert Jounson, M.A,, B.Sc, 


October 1913. 
Tue Eprror’s Nores: ‘“ Mystic 
War,” Fraser's “BELiny i 
Immortauitr,” &. 


Some Parrscirres ory INTERPRETA- 
TION. 


Canon R. H, Kennett, D.D. 


Tue Resurrection In THE GOSPELS 
anv in Sr. Pavun, 
Rey. G. W. Wade, D.D, 


A Literary APPRECIATION OF THE 


Contents. 


(Vol, 9. No. 5.) 
A as +4 or Evi. 
. W. KE. 3 Clarke, M.A, 
Pars anp sp testinal 
Rev. L, W. Grensted, M.A., B.D, 
Sr. Paut rx Arapia. 
Rev. R. W. Balleine, M.A, 
Fororveness, Homam axp Divine: 
AN OUTLINE. 
Rev. A. T, Capovx, B.A., B.D, 
OrnreyTAia, 
Canon C, H. W. Johns, D.D, 








History oF ISRAEL. 
Canon Foakes-Jackson, D.D. Revirws. 


London: Rosert Scort, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Subscription: Four Shillings and Sizpence per annum, post free, to 
“Tus InterrreTer” Orrics, ALTRINCHAM, 


; THE SPECTATOR. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
e Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Le. 9d. 


third Saturday in January and July. 


or from th 
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At all Booksellers To-day. 


THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


IN A SINGLE VOLUME 
Equal in extent to Six Large Volumes. 


No more hunting for the 
right volume. 


No more tracing refer- STRONG 
ences from one volume 
1 6 0 0 to another. CLOTH 
5 


Concisely written, accu- 

PACES rate, and thoroughly 7s. 6d. 
abreast of modern 
knowledge. Net. 


Strong in Science. Maps 
and Illustrations. 





Editor: H. C. O’NEILL, Editor of “‘ The People’s Books,” 
Assisted by a Staff of Expert Contributors inthe various branches 


The number of articles treated would seem incredible if 
one did not bear in mind their concise character. No 
subj which receives any treatment beyond the 
slightest, even in the largest encyclopedias, has been 
omitted, and many that are not mentioned in the most 
recent have articles allotted to them. The simple form, 
the thin opaque paper used, and the anticipation of a 
large sale enable the pablishers to issue Tus New 
EncrcLopzp14 at @ very low price. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THIS BOOK. 





London: T. C. & E. GC. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


W.HEFFER & SONS, Ltd. 
Autumn Announcements and Publications. 


REFORM, from 1800 to the Present Time. 
With suggestions towards a complete scheme for the 
University of Cambridge. By A. I, TILLYARD, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. xiv+392. Demy 8vo. 
10s. net. [ Postage 5d. 
This book should be read by all educationists, by parents sending their sous 
either to Oxford or Cambridge, and by those interested in the history of these 
aacient Universities. The author, while conciliatory in tone, sees existing 
shortcomings clearly and deals with them thoroughly, 


To be Published in October. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of CAMBRIDGE 
POETS, 1900-1913. Selected by AELFRIDA 
TILLYARD. With an Introduction by Sir Arrnur 
Quitter-Covcn, King Edward VII. Professor of English 
Literature, Cambridge University. Cr. 8vo, pp. 300. 5s. net. 

[ Postage 4d, 
The work of about thirty authors will be presented in the Anthology, 
The volume will be printed in red and black. 


To be Published in October. 


OTHER PAPERS. By JOHN VENN, Sc.D., Presi- 
dent of Caius College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. Probable price, 
5s. net. 

These essays, with considerable alterations and additions for the present 
volame, have all appeared at different times extending over a period of some 
twenty years in the Caian—the College magazine of Gonville and Caius, 

To all whoare interested in the early history of University life this volume 
will be exceedingly welcome. The author brings to his subject an unrivalled 
knowledge, and a keen sense of the value of his materials. He writes fluently 
and attractively, he has an eye for the humour of a position, and he can 
reconstruct from slender documentary evidence a lifelike picture of the con- 
@ition of things prevailing four centuries ago. 


FIRST AID TO THE SERVANT- 
LESS. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER, Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 170. 1s. net. Cloth 2s. net. (Postage 2}d.) 

A Book ror Huspanps as writ as Wives—sor THE SINGLE 

AS WELL AS THE MARRIED. 
PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 
“Practical and attractive.”"—Times, “ Enterprising and helpfal.”—Hearth 
end Home. “ The latest idea in domesticity.”—Daily Mirror. ‘Sensible and 
practical.”"—Scotsman, ‘“‘Clever,”—British Weekly, ‘‘A marvellous shillings- 
Worth.’’—Schoolmaster. 


Cambridge: W, HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,LTD. 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


FATHER STANTON 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
A popular up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, written with an 
intimate personal knowledge. 
Uniform with the Author's “Life of Father Dolling,” now in its 
dth Edition, 











THE TWO LATEST WORKS 
By the Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINCTON INCRAM, D.D., 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE MIRACULOUS 


Cloth, 2g. Gd. net. Paper, 1s. net. 
THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF GOODNESS 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [2nd Edition, 


A List of the Bishop of London’s Books will be forwarded on 
application. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON 


By the Rev. VERNON STALEY, Rector of Ickford, Hon, 
Canon of Inverness. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Bishop of Loudon 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and 
one of the most prominent Churchmen of the period of the Restoration. 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH 
By T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net, 


“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an — 1+ is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very smaii in price, yet of extra- 
ordinary worth, It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 

“It is of value for the admirable spirit in which it is written. He isa 
member of the Society of Friends. It is manifest he has given a considerable 
amount of time to the study of Church History,”’—Church Times, 











A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX 
PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 

“The most satisfactory book on this question,”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 

“ Fora clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr 


Foerster’s book. . . . We cannot praise the whole treatment too highly. 
—Church Times, 


Over 40,090 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR SPEAKERS. 
By the Hon. LADY ACLAND. Cloth, 78, net. 
“Most helpful. It contains a condensed scheme of spiritual instruction in 
accordance with the Church's seasons, together with advice as to the moral 


and physical training of the young. Thoroughly practical and sound.” 
—Church Times, 








A WHITE PASSION 
By A. B, TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


A novel dealing with Prairie Life in the North-West and its difficulties, 





THE NEW GUV’NOR 
By JOHN BARNETT. 6s. 


A Public School tale. A splendid story, the scene of which 
can easily be identified. Mr. John Barnett is the author of 
several well-known novels. This is the new volume in The 
Fathers and Sons Library. 


MARTIN HYDE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s, 
Another addition to The Fathers and Sons Library. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR SCOUTS 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. Paper, Gd. net. Cloth, 








1s, net. 
A volume written from actual experience by one of the first 
founders of the Sea Scout Movement. The volume is exceedingly 


cheap, thoroughly complete and fully illustrated, and should be 
the ‘ext Book for the Sea Scout. 


London: WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 3 and 4, 








Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; and 44, Victoria St., S.Ws 
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FIRST IMPRESSION, 20,000 COPIES 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. Jd. MAXSE 


























OCTOBER, 1913. 








Episodes of the Month 





The Unionist Position By Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


Demagogue of Dundee: Windbag of Whitehall 


By NAVALIS 


The Ulster Leader By T. COMYN PLATT 





Germanys War of Liberation, 1813 By The EARL PERCY 
Streatham Place By AUSTIN DOBSON 


Welt Politik: Germany and Great Britain 
By WATCHMAN 
A Philistine Fisherman's Experience 
By The Hon. FRANCIS LINDLEY 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 





How to Win the Westchester Polo Cup _ psy rixnas 
From Bogota to Bedford By L. J. MAXSE 
Greater Britain : Canada, India 


Correspondence: The Richards Memorial 








Price 2s. Gd. net. 


23, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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H. G. WELLS’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


3rone.—“* Wherever Mr, We'ls touches childhood he is always and 
Tas Gu Mr. Stratton’s Cescription of his own boyhood is almost 


gnevitab'y right. 
Me ceely’ tree, and we feel sure that there is no man in whom some 
= i that golden time survive who will not confirm our verdict.” 


ries © > ) 
Pe renIEG News.—‘‘ Very few novelists Lut Mr. Wells could have written a 


boy’s love story £0 fragrant as that in the ojening pages of ‘The Passionate 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 


BENDISH: A Study in Prodi- 
gality. 6s. 


Moryixe Post.—* The novel is fuli of fascination and interest. From its 
theorising about Reform, to its description of a breakfast party at Holland 
House, it abounds in matter now provocative and stimulating and now amusing 


and entertaining.” 


Friends.’ 





THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 


The Fairy Eook. The best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and 1endered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Ulustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Goris. Crown 4to. 15s. net. [Tuesday. 





FOLK LORE. 
Part VI. Just Published, 


The Golden Bough. a stuay in Magie 
and Religicn. by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


Part VI. The Scapegoat. ios. net. 


Tux Opsrrver.—‘‘ The amount of material on which Dr, Frazer has to work 
is enormous, but he is never overwhelmed by its mass. He marthals his facts 
and authorities in perfect order and tells his amazing story with grace and a 
spirit that never flags.” 

*,* Previously published :—Part I. The Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. Second Impression. 
20s. net. Part Il. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 
One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part 11]. The Dying 
God. One Vol. Second Impressicn. 10s. net. Part 1V. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One Vol. Second Edition. 10s. net. Part V. 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. Two Vols. 20s, net. 


Becond Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Just Published, 


Psyche's Task. a Discourse concernin 

the Influence of Superstition on the Growth 
of Institutions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to which is added “The Scope of Social Anthropology.” By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 8vo. 5s. net. 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol, I. Just Published. 


Encyclopedia of the  Philo- 


sophical Sciences. Edited by WILHELM 
JINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under the Editorship of SIR HENRY JONES. 8vo. 


Vol. I. Logic. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo Enriques, 
and Nicolaj Losskij. Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. 7s. 6d. net. 





fcience Monographs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optices. 
With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 
Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D., Ph.D., D.8e. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 














RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. Pocket 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
5s. net. Edition de Luze (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Contains practically a ecmplete collection of the poetry 
which has appeared in the prose works. 


TRAVEL, HISTORY AND BICGRAPHY. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 


Jerusalem. py sTEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 
“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 28 IlJustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tur Osserver.—‘‘ Mr, Grahom was a pilgrim among the pilgrims, and ho 
was able to study his comrades and understand them. The Cescription he 
gives of them in his book is wonderfully vivid: he descrites them minutely 
and all the wonderful mysteries in which they participated,”’ 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


A Leisurely Tour in Engiand. 
By J. J. HISSEY, Author of “The Charm of the Road,” &e. 
With 34 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 
anda Map. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Volume IV. Just Published. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. By 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. 
Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Previously published :—Vols., I. and IL, 21s. net. Vol. III, 


10s. 6d, net. 
English Men of Lelters. New Volume, 


Jane Austen. sy F. WARRE CORNISH, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Vice-Provost of Eton 
College, Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [Tuesday. 





POETRY. 
TENNYSON. 


The Works of Tennyson. with 
Notes by the Author, Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 14. 


The special feature of this work is that the reader will get, for the first time 
in a single volume, not only a complete edition of Tennyson's works, but also a 
specially prepared Memoir written for this ixsue, as well as the valuable 
author's notes, which have only hitherto appeared in the Eversley edition, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Gardener. py RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali.” Translated by the Author from the 
Original Bengali. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday, 


Collected Poems. 


Divine Vision and other Poems.” 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Tur ATHENAEUM.—‘"* We haveevery reason to be grateful to Mr. Charlies 
Tennyson, both for his gift to us in this compassable form of the best lyrical 
work of the less distinguished of his great relatives, and for his sober and 
sympathetic Introduction to the volume,” 


Tristram and Isoult. 


ROSS. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
A poetic drama, arranged in three parts. 


By A. E., Author of “The 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By MARTHA XIN- 
[ Tuesday. 





ECONOMICS. 
Outlines of Railway Economics. 
By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., will be glad to send their LIST OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested in 


Current Literature. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 








LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS, 





Art Volumes. 


CHARLES CONDER: His Life and Works. _ 
By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Lithographs and Etchings by CAMPBELL DODGsoN 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, with 121 Reproductions of Conder’s 


Work, 12 of which are in Colour, 


21s. net. 


[ Immediately, 


ALASTAIR : Forty-four Drawings in Colour and Black and White, 
With a Note of Exclamation by ROBERT ROSS. Limited to 500 Copies in England and America. 42s, net, 


[Imm ediately, 





History, Biography, Gc. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN: 
afterwards 


Elizabeth Baroness Craven, 


The Original Memoirs of 
Margravine of Anspach and 


Bayreuth and Princess Berkeley of the Holy Roman Empire (1750-1828), 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction containing much hitherto unpublished matter by A. M. BROADLEY 


and LEWIS MELVILLE. With over 50 Illustrations. 


2vols. 25s. net. [ Immediately, 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF HESTER PIOZZI TO PENELOPE 


PENNINGTON. 1788-1821. 


Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 


16s. net. [ Immediately, 


THE GREATEST HOUSE AT CHELSEY. 


By RANDALL DAVIES. 10s, 6d. net, 


1520 by Sir Thomas More. 


A most fascinating account of the great house built at Chelsea in 


[ Immediately. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: His Work, Associates, and Originals. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. 


HARRIET HOSMER : 


Edited by CORNELIA CARR, 12s. 6d. ret. 


“This is the most brilliant and appealing biography that has appeared since the Memoirs of Lady Dorothy Nevill... . 


[Just out. 


Letters and Memoirs. 


[Just out. 


One is 


almost bewildered by the mass of charming letters and anecdotes of celebrities which are enshrined in this work.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
CENTURY. By CHARLES BASTIDE. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
By C. H. J. SNIDER. With 31 Illustrations, 


ENTENTE 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ EIGHTEEN-TWELVERS.” 


5s. net. 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
[Immediately. 


[ Immediately. 





Travel and Adventure. 
EARLY DAYS ON THE YUKON 


AND THE STORY OF ITS GOLDFIELDS. By 
WILLIAM OGILVIE, D.L.S., F.R.G.S. With 32 Ilustra- 


tions. 5s. net. [Immediately. 


TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER. 


By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. [Just Out. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By CLARE HOWARD. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Immediately. 





Natural History. 
GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “Jungle Folk,” “ Birds 
of the Plains,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Master of Prose. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. New Edition. With 13 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by EVELYN PAUL. 5s. net. 
[Immediately. 


Political and Prophetic. 
THE GATHERING STORM: Being 


Studies in Social and Economic Ten- 


dencies. By “A RIFLEMAN.” 65s. net. [Just Out. 





NEW SIX SHILLING 


MADELEINE AT HER MIRROR 
MARCELLE TINAYRE 


OPINIONS OF JEROME COIGNARD 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
CONCESSIONS SYDNEY SCHIFF 
GREEN CHALK DORIS SOMERVILLE 
TWO LITTLE PARISIANS 
33. 6d. net. 


BEHIND THE BEYOND 


PIERRE MILLE 





3s. 6d. net. Shortly. STEPHEN LEACOCK 


NOVELS. 


FASCINATION CECIL CHAMPAIN LOWIS 


THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER 
2nd Ed. CYRIL HARCOURT 


THE SON OF HIS MOTHER ciARa VIEBIG 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
8rd Ed. 


THE DISTANT DRUM 


STELLA MARIS 
10th Ed. 


SUDERMANN 
DUDLEY STURROCK 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 





THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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7-—_—o 


pemy 8vo. With Six Photogravure Portraits, 15s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 


EMPRESS 
FREDERICK: 


A MEMOIR. 


This is the first complete life of the Empress 
Frederick. It is an acute and sincere 
study of an important and interesting per- 
sonality in the history of two great nations. 











—— 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 


By A. G@. GARDINER, Author of “Prophets, Priests, and 
Kings.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHIZ AND DICKENS. 
By EDGAR BROWNE. With many Original Drawings by 
Phiz. Royal 8vo. 15s, net. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Demy 4to. 
$2s. net. 


GREEK ART and NATIONAL LIFE. 


By S. C. KAINES SMITH, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN REBELLION. 


By H. W. NEVINSON. Post 8vo. 68. net. 
WISBET & CO., LTD., 22 BERNERS STREET, W. 








(175 numbered Copies.) 








A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “BIRDS OF PASSAGE,” 


THE 


WAYSIDE ALTAR 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“The spirit and the devotion of a Keble.”—Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Thomas has a special predilection for remodelling the 
stories of the faith to fit modern uses and aspirations. He is 
perpetually at work upon the allegory which underlies the tale— 
the eternal truth at the heart of all good literature. And often, 
as in the sonnet of ‘Tho Rainbow,’ he turns the prevailing idea 
with admirable skill and feeling.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is not often that a book of verses so thoughtful has so 
engaging a lightness, so sweet and flexible a voice ... always 
simple in expression and aglow with earnest feeling.” —Scotsman. 

“The poems are permeated with feeling. The impression is 
left that Mr. Thomas is preparing for some great task.” 

—NManchester City News. 

“A young writer of great promise and literary refinement.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It was a safe thing to say, as many did, when Mr. Thomas’s 

first volume appeared, that the author would come again.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

“Real poetry .. . Mr. Thomas is winning for himself an out- 
standing place among present-day singers.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

“They combine a warm devotional spirit with clear and inde- 
pendent thinking, and are fine both in thought and execution.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Singularly tender and human.”— Glasgow Herald, 

“Delightful.”—Times, 

“Charming.” —World. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
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The Nelson Announcements. 


NOW READY. 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE. 
JOHN BUCHAN. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 11 Maps 
and Plans of battles. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Buchan has written a brilliant and sympathetic sketch of 
Montrose, full of information, and distinguished both by its style 
and by its insight.”—The Times. 

“We commend Mr. Buchan’s book as a thoroughly sound pieco 
of historical work, well written.”—The Athenaeum. 

“His study of Montrose’s career—sympathetic, broad-minded, 
distinguished, persuasive—is also workmanlike, and its brillianco 
is the brilliant use of the commonplace tools of the industrious 
student. He has touched and adorned a subject which goes to 
the very heart of Seventeenth Century Scottish history.”—The 
Spectator. 


THE GREAT ARMADA. 
RICHARD HALE. 


Cloth, gilt top. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 


“It deserves commendation for the workmanlike and careful way 
in which it is told.”—The Times. 

“We cordially recommend Mr. Hale’s work ; it is a most useful 
contribution to the history of a critical period, presented in a 
particularly interesting and readable manner. It points many 
morals, which we should do well to take to heart to-day. The 
progress of the Armada campaign is very well shown in a series 
of maps and plans, carefully drawn from the best information 
available.”—The Standard, 








ee 


NELSON LIBRARIES. 


New Volumes Just Ready. 





FOREST FOLK, JAMES PRIOR. 7d. Net 
POVERTY: A STUDY OF TOWN LIFE. 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 1s, Net 
Collection Nelson (French,) 
LA CROISEE DES CHEMINS. 
HENRY BORDEAUX. 1s. Net 
Coleccién Espanola Nelson. 
LA HERMANA SAN SULPICIO. | 1s. Net 





Books in General Literature. 2s. net. 
Netw Volume ready October 15th. 
THE YEAR BOOK OF SOCIAL PROGRESS, 1913-14 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
THE FOUR MEN HILAIRE 


FOUR FRENCH ADVENTURERS 
STODDARD 


THE PATH OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
Mrs. G. KERR 


THE CABIN STEWART E. WHITE 
THE AWAKENING OF ENGLAND 


BELLOC 


DEWEY 


F. E. GREEN 
RECIPES FOR HIGH-CLASS COOKERY 
THE CITY OF THE WORLD EDWIN PUGH 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN A KETCH 
Captain R. DU BATY 


THE BOOK OF DIET Dr. CHALMERS WA'l'SON 


WITH THE CONQUERED TURK 
LIONEL JAMES 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM 
C. SAROLEA 


THE LAND OF FOOTPRINTS 
STEWART E. WHITE 
THE PANAMA CANAL J. SAXON MILLS 


HOW THE LABOURER LIVES 
B, SEEBOHM ROWNTREH 


*.* On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Pater- 





Obtainuble through all Booksellers, 





noster Row, London, E.C. ; Parkside, Edinburgh, 
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GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED 


Some Autumn Announcements 


THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 


By Holbrook Jackson 


Mr. Jackson’s aim has been to write an interpreta- 
tive history showing the various tendencies of the 
time as expressed in booksand pictures. There are 
separate chapters on outstanding figures, and other 
chapters deal with special artistic phases. The 
volume will be profusely illustrated with portraits 
and reproductions of the work of Beardsley, Sime, 
Charles Conder, Walter Crane, Phil May, and 
others. 


THE CASE FOR CO-EDUCATION 
By Cecil Grant and Norman Hodgson 


The co-education of the sexes is a question which 
has been much before the public during the last 
few years. In this book the Rev. Cecil Grant, who 
is the acknowledged pioneer of the movement in 
this country, in collaboration with Mr. Hodgson, 
who during a period of fifteen years has had unique 
opportunities for careful study of the subject, 
deals with the now hopes for a great advance in 
the education of humanity, claiming for co- 
education a natural and most important place in 
the scientific system which will arise out of the 
new knowledge in educational matters. 


CALIFORNIA COAST TRAILS 
By J. Smeaton Chase 


Mr. Chase in this volume gives an account of his 
impressions and experiences gained on a leisurely 
horseback tour through the coast regions of a 
State which is rapidly changing in character as 
the construction of the Panama Canal is increasing 
its scope for development. Mr. Chase deals with 
the practical commercial aspect of the changing 
country, but more with the natural features and 
beauties of the land through which he passed. 


THE FRAUD OF FEMINISM 
By E. Belfort Bax 


Mr. Belfort Bax, the author of “ Problems of Men, 
Mind, and Morals,” &c., in this book attempts no 
treatise on the evolution of woman generally or of 
her place in society, but rather offers a criticism of 
that attitude of mind towards the female sex which 
is understood by the term Modern Feminism, 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION 
By Frank Rutter 


A new volume in the National Treasure Series 


The Sunday Times:—“Mr. Frank Rutter, the 
curator of the Leeds City Art Gallery, is well known 
as a thoughtful and discriminating critic and 
this little volume from his pen will prove a very 
helpful companion to tho intelligent visitor to 
Hertford House, for his description of its treasures 
is an admirable combination of wide knowledge 
and sound judgment with a clear and attractive 
style.” 


A HANDBOOK ON THE CONDUCT OF 
PUBLIC AND OTHER MEETINGS 
By Walter W, Mattingly 
F’cap 8vo, sewed. 6d. net 


TWO NOVELS 


JOAN THURSDAY 
By Louis Joseph Vance 
The Morning Post :—“ We realized that Mr. Vance 
was making a serious claim to be recognized among 
those novelists who write for something more than 
the idle entertainment of an hour. Mr. Vance 
has established his claim, and is to be con- 
gratulated on having broken fresh ground in so 
able a manner.” 


VALENTINE By Grant Richards 


The Morning Post :—“ Mr. Grant Richards has suc- 

Second Edition ceeded in making an upstanding study of the 

6s. ordinary decent young man. Every reader in 

9th Thousand England will be handling the book within a week 
or two. ‘Valentine’ is a book to buy and read.” 


LONDON: GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED 
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T. & T. CLARK’S New Books 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOO 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. KS OF 
By Ven. Archdeacon WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A 
Rev. L. W. GRENSTED, M.A. B.D. 6s. net? 


A concise “ Introduction ’’ to the New Testament is great} : 
present time. The Authors of this volume are both engaged, coained ot the 
preparing Candidates for Holy Orders, and the “ Introduction ” jg AN ot 
intended to meet the need of such students, It is desirable that etude? 
should be encouraged to study the contents of the New Testament i 
hand, and to feel that no reading of manuals can take the place of this, first 


STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE. 
By Professor R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., Oxford. 
4s. 6d. net, 





JESUS AND THE FUTURE. 
By Rev. EDWARD W. WINSTANLEY, D.D., Trinit 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 7 


An investigation into the eschatological teaching attributed to our Lord j 
the Gospels, together with an estimate of the significance and practical —— 
thereof for our own time. ue 


CHRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL. Studies 
in Colossians and Ephesians. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of “The Spirit and the 
Incarnation,” “The Cross and the Kingdom,” &c., &, 6, 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 4s. net. 


A Revised Edition of the First Part of Professor Sayce’s work, “Tig 
Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” 


THE EPISTLE OF PRIESTHOCD. 

Studies in the Epistie to the Hebrews. 
By Prof. ALEX. NAIRNE, King’s College, London. Ready 
October 18th. 8s. net. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
By Prof. L. W. BATTEN, D.D. A New Volume of “‘'he 
International Critical Commentary.” Ready in October, 
10s. 6d. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT JESUS 


CHRIST ? 
By Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Ph.D., Th.D. 4s. net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND 
NON-JEWISH SOURCES. 
By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D., D.D. 9s. net. 


THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED. 
By Rev. JAMES STRAHAN, M.A., Author of “Hebrew 
Ideals,” &c., &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 
Mythical ? 


A reply to Professor Drews’s “Die Christusmythe.” 
By Rev. THOS. J. THORBURN, D.D., LL.D. 6s. net. 


OUR GROWING CREED. 
The Evangelical Faith as developed and reaffirmed by current 
thought. 
By Rev. WM. D. McLAREN, M.A. 9s, net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
By Prof. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. Second edition. 
6s. net. 


ITS 


Historical or 





In active preparation. Vol. 6 of 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The Times on the Fifth Volume :— 


“Tho fifth volume is afurther proof of the Editor’s skill in 
organization and his ability to carry out his programme without 
delay, though he is dependent on the help of an army of writers. 
He and the publishers are to be congratulated on the steady 
progress of their great encyclopedia and the uniformly high 
character it maintains. Everything is written with skill by men 
well qualified for the work assigned to them.” 


Five volumes ready. Price per volume, in cloth binding, 28s. net; 
in half-morocco, 34s. net. 





Complete Prospectus, with specimen pages, free to any address. 
EDINBURGH 


Ve & T. Cc LA R K, and LONDON. 


London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
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THE OCCUPYING 
OWNERSHIP OF LAND: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITION OF THE TENANT FARMER AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 
ON THE CREATION OF THE PEASANT OWNER, DRAWN FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 










By BEVIL TOLLEMACHE, 
With a Preface by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
Qs. 6d. net, 







Crown 8vo, 













Politicians of all shades of opinion are agreed as to the necessity of some reform and 
regeneration of our greatest National Industry—Agriculture. Many schemes have been set 
forth, mostly by people who are profoundly ignorant of country life. This work, however, 
is based on close practical experience of the needs of farmers—it advocates the creation 
of a peasant class in this country and shows how this can best be accomplished from 
the practical results of experiments, by legislation and otherwise, which have been attempted 
from time to time, 

Attention is drawn to the insecure position of the tenant farmer in this country because 
of the large number of landowners who are selling their estates owing to the trend of 
recent legislation. Arguments are drawn as to why the State should advance the whole 
of the purchase money on a reducible mortgage to enable them to acquire their holdings. 















IS ULSTER RIGHT? 


A STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE BETWEEN ULSTER AND THE 
NATIONALIST PARTY, AND OF THE REASONS—HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
FINANCIAL — WHY ULSTER IS JUSTIFIED IN OPPOSING HOME RULE, 
By AN IRISHMAN. 
3s. 6d, net. 



























Crown 8vo. 





IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is a republication of the valuable articles which appeared in the Special Irish Number of The Times, 
to which some additional chapters have been added. It is beyond question the most comprehensive and most 
authoritative work on the real Ireland that has appeared for many years, and contains a full account of the condition 
of the Country at the present day, without any reference to politics and free from all partisan bias. The several 
sections of the book are devoted to (1) the country and its people, the scenery, ancient monuments and impressions 
made upon a visitor; (2) Irish history; (3) Irish art and literature; (4) Educational matters ; (5) The land; 
(6) Agricultural industries and fisheries; (7) Manufactures; (8) Railways and waterways; (9) Sports. Every 
subject is treated by a writer of the highest authority. 

















THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


STUDIES IN THE ECONOMIC QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY. 
Edited with an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 















Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 






Few men have made a more careful and dispassionate study of social and economic questions in Great Britain 
than the late Thomas Mackay, who was universally acknowledged as an authority on these subjects, 


MetTHops or THE New Trapeze Uniontsm—Democratic Finance—Trapge UNIONISM IN PRACTICE AND 
THEORY—WAGES AND EARNING or Worxkina Men—ReEvouit aGAwnst OrtTHODOx Economy—TRaDB UNIONS AND 
tHe Law—Muncireat Sociatism—THE Minimum Wacre—Txe Rerorm or THE Poor Law. 










LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of “Red Pottage,” &c., entitled 


NOTWITHSTANDING 





This story will be found to exhibit the genius of 


the author at high-water mark. It may, indeed, be 
stated with complete confidence that Miss Chol- 
mondeley has never written anything fuller of life, 
of passion, of hope or despair, woven into a romance 
that convinces and enthralls, 


CECIL RHODES : 


The Man and His Work. B 
fidential Secretaries, GOR 
Illustrated, 12s, net. 





one of his Con- 
ON LE SUEUR. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL. 


By H. P. HOLT. With an Introduction by 
the 
Iliustrated, 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 


late General Sir George Dartnell, K.C,B. 
10s. 6d. net. 


EARLY CHURCH. 


Showing the Infiuence of 
Roman Law on St. Paul's Teaching and Phrase- 
ology, and on the Development of the Church, 
By the REV. W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D. 
5s. net. 


JAMES S. WADSWORTH OF GENESEO, 


Brevet Major-General of United States Volun- 
teers. By HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON. 
With Portraits and Maps. Medium 8vo, 16s, net. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc, Illustrated, 
16s. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE AND PER- 


SGNALITY. An examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. HALDANE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. sy Sir HENRY TRUEMAN 
WOOD. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 

This work is no mere record of the growth and progress of 
an Institution, it is a genuine contribution to the industrial 
and economic history of the country during the last century 
and a half, 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B., LL.D., 
and EDWARD MANSON. Illustrated. ais. net, 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA. 208. 


The handbook has been brought up to date and revised 
throughout under new editorship and with the co-operation 
of officials and other residents in all parts of India, Ceylon 
and Burma. New maps and plans have been added, and no 
care or trouble has been spared to make the book complete 
and thorough in all details. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 








MILLS & BOON’S Autumn List 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


MY COSMOPOLITAN YEAR 
By the Author of “ Mastering Flame ” and “Ash 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 80, 10s, 64. mot ee" 
(Mills & Boon’s “My Year” Series) 
MEMORIES a=) ADVENTURES 
By LOUISE HERITTE-VIARDOT. With 20 m1 i 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ustrations, 


TWO YEARS WITH THE NATIVES IN THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 
By Dr. FELIX SPEISER. With 40 Illustrations, Demy 8y 
10s. 6d. net. ° 


WHAT I KNOW 
Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance 
upon His Late Majesty King Edward VII. 
By C. W. STAMPER. With a Portrait in Colour, Thirg 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “SNARK” 
By JACK LONDON. With 119 Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARABELLA STUART 
By M. LEFUSE. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
10s. Gd. net. 


A MOTOR TOUR IN BELGIUM AND GERMANy 
By TOM R. XENIER, With 39 Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES 
By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8y0, 
10s. 6d. net. 


FROM A PUNJAUB POMEGRANATE GROVE 
By C. C. DYSON. With 14 LImustrations. Demy 8yo, 
103. 6d. net. 


ROMAN MEMORIES IN THE LANDSCAPE SEEN 
FROM CAPRI 
Narrated by THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. Illustrated by 
Moraan Heiskett. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BEAUFORT HUNTING DIARY 
By H. STUART MENZIES. With an Introduction by the 
Douxs of Beavurort. Size 13} by 8}. Bound handsomely ia 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half morocco, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGES 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 16 Ilustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Companion volume to “The Romance of the Oxford Colleges.” 


SHAKESPEARE TO SHAW 
By CECIL FERARD ARMSTRONG. Author of “The 
Dramatic Author’s Companion.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO 
By JOHANNA BRANDT. With 10 Illustrations and a Map. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAMBLES IN HOLLAND 
By E. and M.S.GREW. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. (Mills & Boon’s “ Rambles” Series) 


RAMBLES IN THE NORTH YORKSHIRE DALES 
By J. E. BUCKROSE, Author of “ Down Our Street.” With 
24 Illustrations in half-tone and 4 in colour. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. (Mills apd Boon’s “Rambles ” Series.) 


FOUNDED ON FICTION 
By LADY SYBIL GRANT. With 50 Illustrations and s 
Cover Design by Gzoraz Morrow. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDGE 
By ARCHIBALD DUNN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 
By GEORGE 8S. BROWN. With 90 Illustrations by G. P. 
ABRAHAM, F.R.P.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S GARDENING BOOK 
By SELINA RANDOLPH. Crown 8vo, Cloth 2s, 6d. net; 
Paper, 1s. net. 


ARE YOU A CAN’T WAITER? 
If so, purchase a new 1s. Book (postage, 1d.), by the Author 
of “Nerves and the Nervous ” (3s. 6d. net) and “ Mental Self 
Help” (2s. 6d. net), entitled “*CAN’T WAITERS,” by 
DR. EDWIN ASH, M.D. “CAN’T WAITERS” (1s. 
net) tells you how you waste your energies, and deals brightly 
and soberly with what is a present-day epidemic. 


MILLS AND BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert St., London, W. 
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LORD LYONS. A Record of British Diplomacy. _ 3; tte rigs 
' : = y the Right Hon. LORD 
NEWTON. With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s. net. [ Oct. &. 
Lord Lyons was the British representative at Washington during the period of the Civil War; subsequently he was Ambassador 
at Constantinople for two years ; and finally he spent twenty years—from 1867 to 1887—as Ambassador at Paris. During the whole 
of this eventful period his advice was constantly sought by the Home Government upon every foreign question of importance, and his 
correspondence throws fresh light upon obscure passages in diplomatic history. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FOURTH EARL OF 


CLARENDON. bythe Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. In Two Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 


S8vo, SOs.net. eee (Oct. 15. 
Born in 1800 and dying in 1870, it was Lord Clarendon’s lot to wield considerable influence over the course of affairs, being 


employed ina succession of highly responsible, and even critical, situations. The chief interest in these volumes will be found in 
Lord Clarendon’s private correspondence ; Charles Greville and others of his contemporaries often expressed a hope that his letters 
should find their way into literature. In addition to comments upon public events they contain personal gossip of an entertaining sort. 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER, Archbishop of Armagh. 4 Memoir, edited by ELEANOR 

ALEXANDER. One Volume. With Portraits. 126. Gd. net. [ November. 

The Archbishop Alexander has very justly been called the Father of the Irish Church. His intellectual abilities, combined with 

a wonderful charm of manner, enabled him to exercise a remarkable influence over persons of all classes with whom he came im con- 
tact, and it may fairly be affirmed that few men could boast a circle of friends so wide and so devoted as was his. 


MY ART AND MY FRIENDS. the Reminiscences of SIR F. H. COWEN. With Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 22. 
In this amusing and lively volume Sir Frederick Cowen draws upon his ample fund of anecdote concerning the many friends all 


over the world whom he has made in the course of his long and distinguished musical career. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. His Early Life 

and Times, 1721-1748. by tho Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. With Plans and Mustrations. 128. 6d. net. 

largely by the aid of hitherto unpublished documents, Mr. Charteris is able to throw fresh light on the character of the famous 
‘Butcher’ Cumberland, which has been the subject of so much malevolent criticism. 


A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA, 3, sic HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.CLE. With 


Dlustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 22. 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White has but recently retired from the post of Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. He writes with knowledge 


of every aspect of Burmese life and character. 


THIRTY YEARS IN KASHMIR. py arruur NEVE, FRCS. With Mustrations and a Map. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [ Oet. 22. 
Dr. Neve has — of the Mission pap ee at Srinagur, but this volume is mainly concerned with his mountaineering trips 
i 


among the stupendous Himalayan ranges in the vicinity. 


SPORT AND FOLK-LORE IN THE HIMALAYA. _ py captain . L. HAUGHTON 


(36th Sikhs). With Illustrations from the author’s photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 29 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PENINSULAR VETERAN. | 3y tho late Licut.-Colonel 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, C.B., K.H. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Oet. 8. 
The late Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Anderson was born in 1790, and from the age of fifteen, when he received a commission as Ensign 
to within a few years of his death in 1877, his career was almost continuously as adventurous as it was distinguished. 


MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. xy Major-General sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.CR. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 15. 


SPLENDID FAILURES. py warry GRAHAM, Author of “A Group of Scottish Women,” “The Mother 
of Parliaments,” &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 15. 

The ill-fated Archduke Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico; Hartley Coleridge; Wolfe Tone, “the first of the Fenians”; Benjamin 
Haydon, the “Cockney Raphael”; Toussaint L’Ouverture, the “ Napoleon of San Domingo”; William Betty, the “ Infant Roscius” ; 


and “Champagne” Townshend, the politician of Pitt’s day, are among the characiers dealt with here. 

ZACHARY STOYANOFF. Pages from the Autobiography of a 
Bulgarian Insurgent. Translated by M. POTTER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Oct. 22, 

THE FALL OF PROTECTION. py pernarD HOLLAND, CB. 8vo. 128, Gd. net. —_—([ Wet. 15. 


_ This volume is a political-historical study of the great change which took place in the British commercial and financial policy, 
mainly between the years 1840 and 1850, the author going on to trace the chain of events which connect the period in question with 
our own day, in respect of commercial and fiscal policy, and expressing his views as to existing tendencies and future developments. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES. ny consraNnce MAUD, Author of “Wagner's Heroes,” &c., and 
MARY MAUD. Illustrated. 5s. net. ' [Oct. 29. 


THE MOTLEY MUSE. .,y Harry GRAHAM, Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” 


&c. With 24 Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. Feap. 4to. 3s. Gd. net. [ Oct. 8. 
THE CORINTHIAN YACHTSMAN’S HANDBOOK. | 35, rravxcis B. COOKE 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 15. 


PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST. by ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, Author of “The Choice.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ‘ ii ' [Oct. 8. 
This book is written from the point of view that the decline in influence of Western art is due to lack of spirituality. In this 
respect the author contrasts Western painting with that of the East. Ineidentally the book touches on many other questions of 


interest to picture-lovers. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. py LAURENCE BINYON. With many new Ilustrations. 
! November. 


Crown 4to. 218. net. : , 
Since the first edition of this book was published in 1907, much bas happened, and a quantity of new material has been brought 


to light. Ene chai tt. ee NaD : ini 
NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


SOMETHING AFAR. xy MAXWELL GRAY, Author of | THE GENTLE LOVER. ny rorkest REID, Author of 


“ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” &c. “The Bracknels,” &c. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Cambridge University Press, 


The Cambridge Medieval History. 


Volume II. Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited 
by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, B.D. 
Volume IL, The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundation 
of the Western Empire, Withaportfolioof maps. Royal 8vo. 
20s net, with maps, 


Scythians and Greeks. A Survey of Ancient 
History and Archwology on the North Coast of the Euxine 
from the Danube to the Caucasus. By ELLIS H. MINNS, 
M.A. With 9 maps and plans,9 coin plates, and 355 illus- 
trations in the text. Royal 4to. 63s net. 


The History of the Islands of the 


Lerins. The Monastery, Saints, and Theologians of 8. 
Honorat. By A. C. COOPER-MARSDIN, D.D. With 15 
plates. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Twelve Essays on Religious 
4s 6d net. 


The Interregnum. 
Doubt. By R.A. P. HILL, B.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 
sarica, Part X., Section I. 


Section I. Introduction. 
2s 6d net. Diates- 


The Song of Songs. Edited as a Dramatic Poem, 
with Introduction, Revised Translation and Excursuses, by 
WILLIAM WALTER CANNON. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Early History of the Liturgy. 
J. H. SRAWLEY, D.D. Small Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
bridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study. 


The Little Schools of Port-Royal. sy 
H. C. BARNARD, M.A., B.Litt. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo., 
7s 6d net. 


By 
Cam- 


Teaching in Secondary 


Schools. a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, 
22-23 April, 1913. Second Year. Edited by H. CRADOCK- 
WATSON, M.A, Crown 8vo. Is 6d net. 


Scripture 


Steps towards Educational Reform. 
Some Practical suggestions for Improving our National 
System. By C. W. BAILEY, M.A, Crown 8yo, 1s net. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Library of Corpus Christi 


College, Cambridge. sy monTaGcurE 
RHODES JAMES, Litt.D. In two volumes. Royal 8vo. 
45s net. 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature. Volume X. tho Agoot Johnson 
Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.BA, and « R 
WALLER, M.A. Royal Svo. Price 9s net in buckram ; in 
half morocco, 15s net. 


The Granta Shakespeare. new Volumes. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Merchant of Venice, 
Edited with introductions, notes, and glossaries, by J. H. 
LOBBAN, M.A. Pott 8vo. 1s each. 


Phonetic Spelling. A proposed Universal Alphabet 
for the rendering of English, French, German, and all other 
Forms of Speech. By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.ILG, 
K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire, 
By Rev. ARMITAGE GOODALL, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7% 64 
net. Cambridge Archwological and Ethnological Series, 


The Physician in English History. 3, 
NORMAN MOORE, M.D. Crown 8vo. 28 net. Linacre 
Lecture, 1913. 


The State Provision of Sanatoriums. 
By 8. V. PEARSON, M.D.,M.BR.C.P. Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


The Bacteriology of Diphtheria.  kiite 
by G. H. F, NUTTALL, M_D., F.R.S., and G. 8. GRAHAM. 
SMITH, M.A., M.D. Re-issue, with Supplementary Biblio- 
graphy. With 4 portraits and 16 plates, Royal 8vo, 15s net, 


Manual of School Hygiene. Now aa 
Revised Edition. By EDWARD W. HOPE, MD.. DSc, 
EDGAR A. BROWNE, F.R.C.S.E., and C. S. SHERRINGTON, 
M.D., F.R.S. With plans and illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s 6d 


Galla—English, English — Galla 


Dictionary. collected and Compiled by E. C. FOOT, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Student’s Handbook to the Uni- 


versity and Colleges of Cambridge. 
Twelfth edition. Revised to 30 June, 1913. Crown 8vo. 3s net, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. sy M. RB. JAMES, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 





12s 6d net. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


fhe Gospel according to St, Luke. me 
Greek Text. Edited, with introduction and notes for the 
use of schools, by W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A. 2 maps, 3s net. 


Elementary Latin Grammar, sy arruur 
SLOMAN, M.A, 2s 6d 


Burke: Thoughts on the 


the Present Discontents. 
W. MURISON, M.A. 2s 6d 


Cause of 
Edited by 


London 





Cambridge University Press 


Great Britain and Ireland, 1485-1910. 
A History for Lower Forms. By J. E. MORRIS, D.Litt. 
Illustrated. 23 


Experimental Science. By s. 5. BROWN,M.A, 
B.Sc. Part I. Physics. 33 6d Part Il. Chemistry. 2s 
The 2 parts bounds in 1 vol. 65s 


An Atlas of Commercial Geography. 


Compiled by FAWCETT ALLEN. Containing an Intro- 
duction, 48 coloured maps, and an Index. 3s 6d net. 


Fetter Lane 
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